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"FOR  the  rest,  all  Dissent  in  Scotland  is  merely  a  stricter 
adherence  to  the  National  Kirk  in  all  points ;  and  the 
then  Dissenterage  is  definable  to  moderns  simply  as  a 
TREE  KIRK,  MAKING  NO  NOISE.'  It  had  quietly  (about 
1760),  after  much  haggle  and  remonstrance,  'seceded,' 
or  walked  out  of  its  stipends,  officialities,  and  dignities, 
greatly  to  the  mute  sorrow  of  religious  Scotland,  and  was 
still,  in  a  strict  manner,  on  the  united  voluntary  principle, 
preaching  to  the  people  what  of  best  and  sacredest  it 
could. 


"  Very  venerable  are  those  old  Seceder  clergy  to  me  now 
when  I  look  back  on  them.  Most  of  the  chief  figures  among 
them  in  Irving's  time  and  mine  were  hoary  old  men  ;  men 
so  like  what  one  might  call  antique  Evangelists  in  ruder 
vesture,  and  'POOR  scholars  and  gentlemen  of  Christ,'  I 
have  nowhere  met  with  in  monasteries  or  churches,  among 
Protestant  or  Papal  clergy,  in  any  country  of  the  world." 

THOMAS  CARLYLE. 


PREFACE 

THIS  book  is  not  a  history.  Its  secondary  title — "  The 
Contribution  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  to 
Scottish  Life  and  Religion  " — defines  its  limitations.  Most 
of  the  leading  incidents  and  movements  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  have  been  referred  to  somewhere 
in  the  book  ;  but  there  is  one  distinct  omission  which  it 
was  difficult  to  find  a  place  for  in  any  one  chapter,  namely, 
the  Home  Mission  Effort  and  Evangelistic  Work  of  the 
Church.  For  many  years  the  Synod  set  apart  ten 
Deputy  ministers  to  carry  on  definite  evangelistic  work 
throughout  the  country,  the  whole  Church  being  covered 
within  a  period  of  four  years.  Full  reports  of  the  success 
of  their  work  are  to  be  found  in  the  Home  Mission  Reports 
laid  annually  on  the  table  of  the  Synod. 

A  chapter  might  also  have  been  written  on  the 
Liberality  of  the  Church,  although  that  is  touched 
upon  implicitly  in  many  chapters.  But  in  one  sense  it 
deserves  a  chapter  to  itself — that  this  Church  by  purely 
voluntary  giving  not  only  carried  on  in  efficiency  its 
many-sided  efforts,  but  raised  also  large  capital  sums  to 
endow  its  college,  provide  bursaries  for  its  students,  to 
secure  an  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers'  Capital  Fund,  as 
well  as  for  Home  Mission  and  Augmentation  of  Stipends. 

I  have  to  thank  Dr.  Corbett,  Dr.  John  Young,  and 
Rev.  D.  M.  Forrester  for  reading  the  proofs,  and  also  for 
making  many  suggestions  which  have  proved  helpful 
to  me. 

D.  WOODSIDE. 
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THE    SOUL 
OF    A    SCOTTISH    CHURCH 

CHAPTE  R    I 

THE  ROOT  FROM  WHICH  IT  SPRANG 

A  CHURCH,  like  an  individual,  possesses  a  soul.  How 
that  indefinable  spirit  is  created  which  constitutes  the 
characteristic  essence  of  a  Church,  and  in  what  way  it 
comes  to  be  something  different  from  the  individual  sense 
of  its  members  and  adherents,  is  difficult  to  explain. 

Yet  the  fact  itself  is  patent.  On  one  occasion,  when 
the  question  of  union  between  the  three  great  Presby- 
terian Churches  in  Scotland  was  under  discussion  in  a 
gathering  of  clergymen,  one  of  the  number,  who  professed 
to  be  appalled  by  the  prospect,  somewhat  wittily 
described  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  particular  vices 
of  each,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  Imagine  a  Church  that 
contained  within  itself  such  a  combination  of  defects ! " 
The  speaker  forgot  that  the  Church  which  would  spring 
from  the  union  of  those  three  would  not  carry  over  into 
itself  either  the  complete  virtues  or  exact  vices  of  each, 
but  would  be  a  new  creation,  possessing  a  soul  of  its  own 
and  evolving  a  new  spiritual  type. 

It  might  be  difficult  to  define  in  words  what  con- 
stituted the  soul  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  but 
those  who  lived  through  its  history  became  aware  of  a 
certain  subtle  difference  between  it  and  the  sister  Churches. 
i 
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Its  outlook  was  different ;  its  temper  was  different. 
The  value  that  it  put  upon  the  individual,  however 
humble  he  might  be,  was  something  that  was,  at  the 
time  of  its  origin,  not  to  be  found  anywhere  else  in 
Scotland.  It  has  been  said  that  the  foundations  of  a 
man's  character  are  laid  before  his  birth.  Qualities  and 
predispositions  and  habits  of  even  remote  ancestors 
sometimes  recur  in  the  strangest  way.  As  we  read  the 
history  of  the  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of  United 
Presbyterianism,  we  realize  that  a  good  deal  of  the  spirit 
that  distinguished  them  entered  into  the  Church,  and 
remained  there  to  its  close. 

Neither  of  the  other  two  great  Churches  in  Scotland 
arose  in  the  same  way  or  passed  through  the  same 
experiences.  The  Established  Church,  when  once  it  had 
gained  the  victory  in  the  struggle  with  Episcopacy,  has 
dwelt  perpetually  in  the  sunshine  of  State  favour.  It 
has  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  always  well  received, 
honoured  in  its  social  status,  and  singled  out  on  great 
occasions  as  entitled  to  the  first  place.  After  the  per- 
secuting days  were  over,  no  great  act  of  courage  or  re- 
nunciation has  been  demanded  from  it.  The  danger 
it  has  had  to  guard  against  was  that  described  in  the 
words  of  Christ,  "  Beware  when  all  men  speak  well  of 
you."  The  Free  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a 
somewhat  different  experience.  It  was  called  upon 
to  make  a  great  renunciation,  but  this  was  in  con- 
nection with  a  quarrel  which  the  Church  had  with  the 
State.  During  the  Ten  Years'  Conflict,  the  decisions  of 
the  Church  were  carried  in  successive  Assemblies  by  solid 
majorities.  The  strain  upon  the  individual  in  making 
his  decision  was  greatly  relieved  by  that  fact.  The 
flowing  tide  (at  least  within  his  own  Assembly)  was  with 
him.  It  has  been  said  by  some  that  at  the  Disruption 
it  needed  more  courage  to  stay  in  than  to  come  out,  and 
in  some  instances,  at  least,  that  would  be  true.  What- 
ever of  renunciation  lay  in  the  decision  to  separate  from 
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the  State  (and  it  involved  for  many  great  bitterness  and 
sorrow),  yet  it  was   made   possible  for  not  a  few  by 
strength  of  numbers,  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
wholehearted  admiration  with  which  the  act  was  regarded 
throughout  the  civilized  world.     Even  the  Times  news- 
paper of  the  day  commented  on  the  splendid  spirit  shown. 
Just  as  the  danger  to  the  Established  Church  lay  in 
its  financial  security,  its  social  position,  its  representative 
capacity,  so  the  danger  that  lay  near  to  members  of  the 
Free  Church,  as  time  went  on,  consisted  in  having  behind 
them   a   great   act    of    sacrifice    in   which    they   them- 
selves had  no  personal  share  and  yet  in  which  they  had  a 
proud  sense  of  possession.     They  belonged  to  a  generation 
that  knew  nothing  of  the  sufferings  of  the  past,  but  they 
felt  that  they  inherited  the  credit  due  to  their  ancestors. 
The  expei  ience  of    the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
both  its  branches  was  distinctly  different  from  either  of 
these  great  Churches.     Its  progenitors  came  into  conflict 
not  with  the  State,  but  with  the  Church.     No  doubt  inter- 
ference by  the  State  with  the  Church  was  the  original  and 
fundamental  cause  of  conflict.     But  had  the  Church  not 
identified  herself  with  what  has  long  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  discredited  policy  of  the  State,  there  would  never 
have  been  any  call  for  secession.     In  this  struggle  the 
heroic  element  did  not  lie  in  the  size  of  the  movement, 
nor  in  the   numbers   participating,   but  rather  in  the 
fact  that  one  or  two  men  almost  single-handed  dared  to 
stand  against  the  whole  weight  of  Church  and  State,  and 
that  they  were  able  to  vindicate  the  value  of  individual 
judgment  as  contrasted  with  that  of  a  supine  and  un- 
thinking majority.     They  thus   protected   the  Scottish 
Church  from  falling  without  protest  into  a  conscienceless 
acquiescence  with  the   State.     Apparently  the   Church 
had  not  at  the  moment  the  courage  to  stand  up  for  what 
it    itself    declared    to    be    right.      It    had    always    laid 
emphasis  on  the  value  of  the  call  of  the  people,  and  yet 
was  willing  to  allow  that  right  to  be  nullified. 
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In  estimating  the  causes  that  led  to  the  two  Secession 
movements  which  ultimately  became  one  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  we  find  three  main  influences  at 
work.  The  first  was  personal  religious  experience,  the 
second  a  distinct  evangelical  doctrinal  outlook,  and  the 
third  a  recognition  of  what  was  due  to  the  supremacy 
of  conscience  in  the  individual,  notwithstanding  what 
majorities  in  Synods,  Assemblies,  or  Parliaments  might 
determine.  This  last  was  almost  exclusively  the  case 
of  the  "  Relief  "  Church.  Ebenezer  Erskine  walked  out 
of  the  State  Church  and  refused  to  come  back  even  when 
they  asked  him.  Thomas  Gillespie  was  driven  out,  and 
had  the  Church  given  him  half  the  opportunity  of  return- 
ing that  it  gave  to  the  Erskines,  he  would  not  have  con- 
tinued outside  its  fold. 

As  we  read  the  lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Secession 
Church,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  their  saintly 
character.  There  were  in  the  ministry  of  the  State 
Church  at  that  day  many  pious  men,  but  piety  had 
ceased  to  be  the  distinctive  note  of  its  ministry.  Not  a 
few  amongst  its  leading  divines  had  no  great  wish  to 
be  among  the  saints.  That  is  the  only  explanation  one 
can  offer  of  the  sudden  attack  made  upon  Ebenezer 
Erskine  on  account  of  his  sermon  on  "  The  Builders,"  in 
the  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling.  That  sermon  reads 
to-day  like  a  truism.  Its  distinctive  note  was  the  value 
of  personal  religion.  Its  spirit  was  summed  up  in 
its  closing  sentence  :  "  Whenever  we  discern  danger 
coming,  either  from  open  enemies  or  pretended  friends, 
or  from  our  fellow-builders  going  wrong,  let  us  give  the 
cry,  like  faithful  watchmen  ;  and  though  they  be  offended, 
there  is  no  help  for  that.  It  is  a  heavy  charge  that  is  laid 
by  God  against  some,  that  they  were  dumb  dogs  that 
could  not  bark,  but  preferred  their  own  carnal  ease  unto 
the  safety  of  the  Church."  A  right  true  and  straight 
word.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  wrath  Erskine 
aroused  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  many  men  who 
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sat  in  that  Synod  had  little  sympathy  with  the  note 
of  personal  piety  that  ran  through  the  sermon. 

In  the  meagre  records  we  possess  of  the  Secession 
Fathers,  there  are  abundant  evidences  that  all  of  them 
had  gone  through  deep  religious  experiences.  It  was 
the  force  of  the  water  striking  against  the  shallows  that 
caused  the  trouble. 

In  Professor  Lindsay's  History  of  the  Reformation  it 
has  been  made  quite  clear  that  the  great  force  behind  that 
movement  was  personal  religion,  and  that  the  true  cause 
of  that  vast  conflagration  was  the  spiritual  quickening 
that  had  come  to  Luther  and  other  like-minded  souls. 
Not  less  was  that  the  main  cause  of  the  Secession  Church. 
That  was  the  bond  which  first  drew  the  leaders  together 
and  kept  them  associated  throughout  the  crisis.  A 
little  touch  here  and  there  from  their  lives  shows  them  to 
have  been  men  of  deep  piety,  notably  their  leader, 
Ebenezer  Erskine.  His  diary  has  been  preserved,  and  is 
the  outpouring  of  a  soul  in  close  union  with  God.  The 
spirit  in  which  he  composed  his  sermons  is  shown  by 
this  passage :  "  After  I  had  ended  the  writing  of  my 
sermon  and  read  it  once  over,  I  went  to  prayer  to 
seek  the  Lord's  help  and  assistance  in  all  and  in  the 
several  parts  of  my  studies,  and  I  found  my  soul  drawn 
out  to  the  Lord,  choosing  Him  as  my  alone  portion  and 
heritage.  I  thought  my  soul  grounded  itself  anew  upon 
the  satisfaction  and  mediation  of  the  glorious  and  ever- 
blessed  Redeemer.  Here  do  I  rest !  here  do  I  venture 
my  soul  for  time  and  eternity."  Another  passage,  dated 
7th  July  1714,  exhibits  similar  depth  of  feeling.  "  Being 
the  Sabbath  immediately  before  the  Sacrament,  I  was 
under  great  fears  as  to  my  through-bearing  in  the  work 
of  this  day  before  I  went  forth  to  public  worship,  which  I 
remember  put  me  to  my  knees,  and  made  me  pray  that 
if  the  Lord  did  not  go  with  me,  He  would  rather  lay  His 
hand  upon  me  and  put  a  stop  to  my  going  further  to 
discredit  the  gospel.  The  Lord  was  pleased  graciously 
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to  hear  and  pity  ;  for  I  never  remember  that  I  had  more 
freedom  in  my  life  than  this  day  in  delivering  my  Master's 
message.  There  was  a  great  company  of  people,  so  that 
I  was  obliged  to  preach  in  the  open  field.  The  Lord  gave 
me  a  composure  of  mind  and  suggested  many  things  to  me 
in  speaking  which  I  had  not  so  much  as  thought  of  before. 
The  people  heard  with  a  great  deal  of  greediness  and 
attention,  so  as  if  they  would  have  drawn  the  word 
out  of  me,  and  I  cannot  but  think  some  souls  have 
this  day  been  either  converted,  or  confirmed  and 
comforted.  I  have  heard,  since  sermon  was  over,  that 
some  were  made  to  go  home  with  vehement  longings 
after  Christ." 

The  year  1713  was  for  him  one  of  great  personal 
affliction.  Within  a  few  months  he  lost  three  of  his 
children,  aged  two,  nine,  and  five  years  respectively,  as 
well  as  a  beloved  sister.  Yet  sorrow  upon  sorrow  seemed 
to  refine  him  as  gold  tried  by  fire.  The  diary  gives  us 
evidence  that  along  with  a  deeply  religious  spirit,  Eben- 
ezer  Erskine  possessed  a  strongly  loving  and  sympathetic 
heart.  He  writes  (27th  April  1713)  on  the  death  of  his 
child  Ralph  :  "  My  dear,  sweet,  and  pleasant  child  Ralph 
died  on  Tuesday  last  week,  about  a  quarter  after  seven  in 
the  morning.  His  death  was  very  grievous  and  afflicting 
to  my  wife  and  me  ;  but  good  is  the  will  of  the  Lord  : 
He  takes  and  gives,  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  * 
Again  that  same  year  Henry  Erskine,  his  first-born,  died. 
Yet  the  father  is  but  driven  closer  to  the  source  of  all 
comfort.  "  I  have  been  entreating  the  Lord  for  him,  and 
the  answer  I  have  got  is  a  discovery  of  God  and  His 
sovereignty  which  fills  me  with  dread,  and  stops  my 
mouth,  that  I  dare  not  quarrel  whatever  be  the  issues. 
But  glory  to  His  name,  that  along  with  this  that  word 
came,  '  I  am  thy  God,  and  the  God  of  thy  seed  ;  the 
promise  is  unto  you  and  to  your  children.'  I  have  got 
also  this  night  some  admiring  views  of  the  blessed  Jesus. 

1  United  Presbyterian  Fathers,  Erskine,  pp.  21,  22. 
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Ah,  He  is  precious,  precious  to  me,  and  a  sight  of  Him 
lightens  my  heart." 

One  more  glimpse,  taken  from  his  later  life,  may  be 
given  into  the  soul  of  the  leader  of  the  Secession.  It  took 
place  when  his  brother  Ralph  died.  When  told  of  his 
death  he  said,  "  And  is  Ralph  gone  ?  He  has  twice  got 
the  start  of  me !  he  was  first  in  Christ,  and  now  he  is 
first  in  glory."  At  the  same  time  in  a  letter  to  a  friend 
he  says :  "  Many  of  God's  billows  are  going  over  me,  yet 
still  I  hope  the  Lord  will  command  His  loving-kindness 
in  the  daytime  and  His  song  shall  be  with  me  in  the 
night."  There  are  no  diaries  extant  from  the  other  three 
original  members  of  the  Secession  Presbytery,  but  several 
casual  incidents  reveal  the  same  spirit.  When  the 
Associate  Presbytery  was  formed  at  Gairney  Bridge, 
two  whole  days  were  spent  in  prayer  and  meditation. 

It  was  in  such  an  atmosphere  that  the  Secession 
movement  was  born. 

Another  secondary  cause  of  the  Secession  was  what 
has  been  called  the  "  Marrow  Controversy."  A  few 
years  before  the  actual  Secession  a  fierce  controversy 
raged  in  the  Church  over  a  book  called  the  Marrow  of 
Modern  Divinity.  To  present-day  readers  that  con- 
troversy seems  a  mystery.  The  book  was  a  presentation 
of  simple  evangelical  truths,  urging  complete  acceptance 
of  Christ  as  the  only  true  way  of  salvation.  It  was  a 
biblical  treatise  illustrating  Ruskin's  words :  "  It  is 
not  the  weariness  of  mortality  but  the  strength  of  divinity 
that  we  have  to  recognize  in  all  mighty  things."  Yet 
the  book  carefully  guarded  itself  against  loose  and  im- 
moral tendencies.  It  answered  the  question,  "  Shall 
I  do  evil  that  good  may  come  ?  "  in  Paul's  words  of  scorn, 
"  God  forbid." 

This  book,  originally  written  seventy-five  years  before 
in  England,  was  republished  by  a  circle  of  men  from 
whom  the  Seceders  sprang.  They  had  found  in  it  a  great 
inspiration  to  their  own  souls,  and  hoped  it  would  prove 
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a  like  blessing  to  others.  The  curious  thing  is  that  this 
simple  book,  which  contained  no  such  statements  on  the 
side  of  free  grace  and  the  believer's  freedom  from  the 
law  as  are  to  be  found  in  Luther's  works,  was  at  once 
seized  upon  by  the  Assembly  as  heretical,  remitted  to  a 
committee  for  examination,  and  ultimately  condemned 
as  teaching  immoral  principles.  It  was  put  upon  a  kind 
of  Index  Expurgatorius  that  happily  has  not  been  con- 
tinued in  Scottish  history,  and  all  clergymen  were  en- 
joined to  preach  against  it.  The  vast  mass  of  the 
Assembly  had  probably  never  read  the  book,  but  after 
the  manner  of  General  Assemblies,  the  majority  followed 
the  strong  lead,  and  joined  in  the  hue  and  cry  against 
the  innocent  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity.  The  iron  of 
this  injustice  entered  the  soul  of  those  who  had  received 
benefit  from  the  book,  and  the  division  between  the  men 
who  ultimately  formed  the  Secession  and  the  majorities 
in  the  Church  Courts  was  still  further  accentuated.  In 
this  whole  controversy  we  shall  have  many  a  proof  that 
Presbyter  is  but  Priest  writ  large,  and  that  the  spirit 
that  kindled  the  persecution  fires  of  the  Middle  Ages 
animated  in  lesser  measure  the  Church  of  Scotland  of 
that  day.  The  individual  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  have 
a  soul  of  his  own.  These  disruptive  influences  could  not 
but  issue  in  a  crisis,  provided  they  were  allowed  to  work 
out  to  their  legitimate  end. 

The  more  immediate  cause,  however,  of  the  Secession 
was  an  Act  passed  by  the  Assembly  in  1730,  called  the 
Jus  Devolutum.  This  Act  was  passed  in  response  to 
the  desire,  so  strong  in  many  minds,  for  uniformity. 
The  craving  for  mechanical  uniformity  has  been  at  the 
basis  of  more  wrongs  done  to  individuals  than  almost  all 
other  causes  put  together. 

It  had  become  the  habit  in  many  presbyteries  when 
patrons  left  vacant  pastorates  unfilled  to  leave  the  election 
of  a  minister  to  the  congregation,  or  at  least  to  a  representa- 
tive section  of  them,  a  practice  that  had  been  unusual  up 
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to  the  passing  of  the  Patronage  Act  in  1712.  That  Act  had 
been  opposed  by  the  Church  at  the  time  of  its  passing, 
but  the  majority  of  the  clergy  were  quickly  getting  recon- 
ciled to  their  chains.  Many  of  them  had  got  their  livings 
through  patronage  appointment,  and  naturally  they 
wished  the  system  to  continue.  By  1730  the  majority 
in  the  Assembly  had  come  to  look  askance  at  the  exercise 
of  a  free  vote  by  Christian  people.  Hence  they  passed 
the  above  Act,  which  instructed  Presbyteries  to  see  to  it 
that  only  heritors  and  elders  should  vote  for  the  election 
of  a  minister,  when  the  patron  himself  did  not  make  an 
appointment.  The  excuse  given  was  that  certain  "  heats 
and  altercations,"  to  which  popular  election  had  given 
rise,  would  thus  be  avoided.  This  Act  of  Assembly 
was  gall  and  wormwood  to  those  who  had  now  come  to 
be  called  "  The  Marrow  Men."  One  of  them  at  last 
spoke  out  as  Luther  did  in  nailing  his  theses  to  the  door 
of  the  church  at  Wittenberg.  The  Protest  was  made  by 
Ebenezer  Erskine  in  a  sermon  preached  in  1732  as 
Moderator  before  the  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling.  It  was 
a  bold  thing  for  Luther  to  do  ;  but  it  might  reasonably 
be  imagined  that  in  a  land  that  owed  so  much  to  freedom 
of  speech  as  Scotland,  and  in  a  Church  whose  main  re- 
ligious tenet  was  the  duty  laid  on  the  ministry  to  speak 
as  God  had  revealed,  Ebenezer  Erskine  would  have 
been  allowed  to  testify  in  peace.  He  felt  himself  to  be 
like  a  watch-dog,  called  upon  to  give  warning. 

He  said  of  the  Jus  Devolutum,  "  That  whatever 
Church  authority  there  was  in  that  Act,  there  was  nothing 
of  the  authority  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  ;  that  he  was 
sure  that  it  had  no  foundation  in  Scripture,  where  there 
is  no  distinction,  in  spiritual  matters,  made  betwixt  the 
rich  man  with  the  gold  ring  and  the  gay  clothing  and  the 
poor  man." 

And  he  concluded  with  this :  "  That  if  Christ  were 
personally  present  (and  I  being  here  by  the  appointment 
of  Synod  am  in  His  stead) — I  say,  were  Christ  personally 
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present,  He  would  say  to  you,  '  Forasmuch  as  you  have 
done  it  to  one  of  these  little  ones,  you  have  done  it  to 
Me.' "  i 

It  is  not  astonishing  that  some  disliked  this  plain 
speaking ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  in  an  assembly 
of  Scottish  divines,  so  many  were  found  determined  to 
silence  such  a  voice.  No  sooner  had  Erskine  finished 
than  a  minister,  Mr.  Adam  Ferguson  of  Logierait,  rose 
and  objected  to  expressions  in  the  sermon.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  report  regarding  them,  and,  later, 
handed  in  a  statement  that  many  of  the  expressions  were 
obnoxious,  and  that  inasmuch  as  they  animadverted  on 
an  Act  of  Assembly,  were  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Pope  of  Rome  never  claimed 
greater  infallibility  than  was  now  claimed  for  the  General 
Assembly.  That  great  Court  had  spoken,  and  no  dog 
dare  bark.  If  this  Act  had  been  allowed  to  go  un- 
challenged in  Scottish  history,  it  would  have  been  a  dark 
day  for  the  free  and  conscientious  statement  of  convic- 
tion. Erskine  was  sentenced,  without  process  of  libel, 
to  be  rebuked ;  and,  on  appeal  being  taken  to  the  next 
General  Assembly,  this  decision  was  confirmed.  Erskine 
was  heard  shortly  in  his  defence  ;  but  reasons  of  protest 
by  his  sympathizers  against  the  action  of  the  Synod  were 
not  allowed  to  be  read.  The  high-handed  proceedings 
of  the  Scottish  Church  at  that  time  can  only  be  regarded 
to-day  with  humiliation  and  shame.  Not  only  Erskine, 
but  the  three  brethren,  William  Wilson,  Alex.  Moncrieff, 
and  James  Fisher,  who  had  associated  themselves  with 
him  in  his  protest,  were  suspended  from  the  exercise  of 
their  ministry.  Thus  the  Secession  came  into  being,  and 
the  first  Presbytery  was  constituted  at  Gairney  Bridge  on 
5th  December  1733.  In  doing  so,  these  men  claimed  to 
be  in  line  with  the  best  traditions  of  the  Church  of  the 
Reformation,  and  urged  that  in  seceding  they  were 
starting  no  new  Church,  but  only  remaining  faithful  to 

1  History  of  Secession,  M'Kerrow,  vol.  i.  p.  61. 
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the  spirit  of  Luther  and  Knox.  They  clearly  disowned 
all  separatist  or  schismatic  tendencies.  They  recog- 
nized the  gravity  of  what  they  were  doing,  but  they 
felt  that  they  could  do  no  other.  "  We  are  obliged  to 
make  a  secession  from  them,  and  we  can  have  no  minis- 
terial communion  with  them  till  they  see  their  sins  and 
mistakes,  and  amend  them."  *  While  they  publicly 
announced  a  secession  from  the  prevailing  party  in  the 
Church,  they  declared  their  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  to  the  doctrine, 
government,  discipline,  and  worship  recognized  in  her 
standards.  "  Our  secession,"  they  said,  "  is  not  from 
the  Church  of  Scotland ;  we  own  her  doctrine,  contained 
in  her  Confession  of  Faith  ;  we  adhere  to  her  covenanted 
presbyterian  church  government,  discipline,  and  worship  ; 
neither  is  our  secession  from  those  who  are  cleaving 
unto  our  covenanted  principles,  and  who  are  affected 
with  the  grievances  we  complain  of,  and  are  in  their 
several  spheres  wrestling  against  the  same  ;  but  it  is 
from  a  party  who  have  got  the  management  in  their 
hands  and  who  have  got  the  majority  on  their  side  in  the 
judicatories,  particularly  in  our  Assemblies  and  Com- 
missions, and  who  are  carrying  on  a  course  of  defection 
from  our  reformed  and  covenanted  principles,  and  who 
are  suppressing  ministerial  freedom  and  faithfulness  in 
testifying  against  their  present  backslidings  by  inflicting 
censures  upon  ministers  for  witnessing  by  protestation 
and  otherwise  against  the  same." 

There  will  be  little  disposition  to-day  to  criticize  the 
course  which  had  up  to  this  point  been  taken  by  Eben- 
ezer  Erskine  and  his  friends.  As  men  faithful  to  con- 
science, they  had  only  one  way  open.  To  accept  the 
decision  of  the  Church  judicatories  and  retire  altogether 
from  the  ministry  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Believing 
that  they  had  an  inward  call,  as  well  as  the  support  of  a 
large  body  of  Christian  people,  they  felt  compelled  to 

1  History  of  Secession,  vol.  i.  p.  90. 
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continue  to  preach  and  treat  their  condemnation  as  null 
and  void. 

A  more  complicated  situation  arose  after  the  meeting 
of  Assembly  of  1734,  which  sought  to  build  a  golden 
bridge  by  which  the  seceders  might  come  back  to  the 
fold.  That  Assembly,  while  not  repudiating  what  had 
been  done  by  previous  Church  Courts,  went  a  long  way 
towards  making  the  readmission  of  the  seceders  easy. 
It  occupied  a  standpoint  much  more  nearly  approaching 
theirs  than  any  of  the  immediately  preceding  Assemblies. 
It  repudiated  the  Act  of  1730,  which  entitled  Church 
Courts  to  refuse  to  record  dissents.  More  important  still, 
it  repealed  the  Act  of  1732  regarding  the  filling  up  of 
vacancies  (where  the  patron  did  not  appoint)  by  heritors 
and  elders — the  Act  which  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
Erskine's  sermon  before  the  Synod  of  Stirling.  It  in- 
structed its  Commission  to  petition  Parliament  against 
the  Patronage  Act  itself.  Further,  with  the  express 
purpose  of  making  the  return  of  the  seceders  easy,  it 
adopted  the  following  finding  : 

"  The  General  Assembly,  without  further  inquiring 
into  the  occasions  or  steps  of  proceeding,  either  on  the 
part  of  the  said  brethren  or  by  the  several  judicatories 
under  whose  consideration  their  case  hath  been,  empower 
the  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  before  whom  the  ex- 
ceptions to  some  part  of  the  conduct  of  two  of  these 
four  reverend  brethren  were  first  taken  and  tried, 
upon  such  application  made  to  them  as  they  shall 
judge  proper,  to  take  the  case  of  the  said  four 
brethren,  as  it  now  stands,  under  their  consideration, 
with  full  power  to  the  said  Synod  to  proceed  and 
do  therein  as  they  shall  find  most  justifiable  and 
expedient  for  restoring  the  peace  and  preserving  the 
authority  of  this  Church,  and  restoring  them  to  their 
respective  charges."  x 

It  no  doubt  instructed  the  Synod  neither  to  approve 

1  History  of  Secession,  M'Kerrow,  vol.  i.  p.  109. 
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nor  disapprove  of  the  legality  of  the  proceedings,  but  it 
could  scarcely  be  blamed  for  that. 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  point  in  ecclesiastical  law 
that  one  Assembly  shall  not  pass  criticism  upon  another. 
Indeed  the  Assembly  of  1734  could  not  well  have  gone 
further  towards  meeting  the  claims  of  the  seceders. 

Why  did  Erskine  and  his  associates  not  return  ?  It 
is  evident  that  this  question  caused  all  the  seceders 
great  searchings  of  heart,  and  only  after  long  and  prayer- 
ful consideration  did  they  resolve  to  remain  in  secession. 
The  greatest  impression  was  made  on  Wilson  of  Perth, 
who  was  almost  constrained  to  forsake  the  other  three 
brethren  at  this  crisis. 

After  the  meeting  of  Assembly  of  1735,  the  four 
brethren  drew  up  their  reasons  for  maintaining  their 
position,  and  set  forth  the  grounds  upon  which  they 
would  be  prepared  to  return.  Their  action  shows  that  it 
is  always  easier  to  create  a  breach  than  to  heal  it.  Prob- 
ably there  was  also  at  the  back  of  their  minds  the  fear 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  reforming  Assembly  of  1734 
might  readily  be  repudiated  and  its  decisions  rendered 
null  and  void  by  its  successors.  At  any  rate  they  sub- 
mitted six  points  as  the  minimum  required  before  they 
would  go  back.  These  included  :  (i)  A  seasonable  warning 
to  be  emitted  against  the  infidelity  and  gross  prevailing 
errors  of  the  day.  (2)  The  sentence  against  Mr.  Erskine 
for  the  freedom  he  used  in  his  Synod  sermon  to  be 
rescinded.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  the  Assembly's 
offer  merely  to  declare  that  "  it  shall  be  understood  that 
ministerial  freedom  was  not  to  be  impaired  or  restrained 
by  anything  that  had  been  done  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Erskine."  (3)  That  the  decision  of  Assembly  of  1733 
should  be  rescinded.  Still  more  important  are  the 
following  additional  claims  now  made  for  the  first  time  : 

(4)  "  That  should  the  Patronage  Act  not  be  repealed, 
the  acceptance  of  presentations  be  declared  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  this  Church  ;  that  all  preachers  accepting 
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of  them  be  deprived  of  their  licence  ;  and  that  all 
ministers  guilty  of  a  similar  transgression  be  suspended, 
or,  should  they  pertinaciously  adhere,  be  deposed. 
Further,  that  it  be  enacted  that  in  all  time  coming  no 
minister  shall  be  settled  in  any  congregation  without  the 
call  and  consent  of  the  majority  of  that  congregation 
who  are  in  full  communion." 

(5)  "  That  presbyteries,  in  licensing  and  ordaining 
men  to  the  office  of  the  ministry,  be  strictly  enjoined  to 
inquire  not  only  into  their  knowledge  of  literature,  but 
also  into  their  acquaintance  with  the  power  of  godliness 
and  the  work  of  the  Spirit  upon  their  souls." 

(6)  "  That  there  be  an  acknowledgment  of  the  great 
guilt  of  this  land,  in  pursuing  a  course  of  backsliding 
contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  obligations  under 
which  its  inhabitants  lie  to  promote  reformation."  x 

There  is  no  wonder  that  these  claims  were  not 
accepted,  as  that  would  have  been  tantamount  to  a 
"  Disruption,"  and  would  have  ante-dated  the  proceed- 
ings of  1843  by  more  than  a  hundred  years.  A  good  deal 
of  water  required  to  run  under  the  bridge  before  such 
conditions  could  be  fulfilled. 


ORIGIN   OF   RELIEF   CHURCH 

The  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  with  regard 
to  Thomas  Gillespie,  the  founder  of  the  Relief  Church, 
were  even  more  unjustifiable  than  in  the  case  of  Ebenezer 
Erskine.  Gillespie  had  no  fault  to  find  with  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  his  day.  At  any  rate  he  joined  it  in 
preference  to  the  Secession,  with  which  his  mother  had 
identified  herself.  He  himself  was  for  a  short  time  a 
student  under  Professor  Wilson  of  Perth.  Thereafter  he 
studied  in  England  under  Doddridge  in  the  Independent 
Church,  and  yet  when  he  returned  to  Scotland  he  felt 
himself  at  liberty  to  accept  a  presentation  to  the  parish 

1  History  of  Secession,  M'Kerrow,  vol.  i.  p.  r  19. 
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of  Carnock.  He  evidently  sympathized  with  the 
Seceders  in  their  evangelical  zeal,  but  was  probably 
repelled  by  their  narrowness.  His  mother  was  instru- 
mental in  bringing  him  under  the  influence  of  Boston  of 
Ettrick,  and  after  that  interview  a  great  religious  change 
took  place  in  him.  We  find  that  he  passed  through 
experiences  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Seceders,  namely, 
a  strong  sense  of  sin,  a  great  anxiety  to  become  assured 
of  acceptance  with  Christ,  a  clear  conviction  that  not  by 
works  of  merit  but  by  a  living  union  with  Jesus  would  a 
man  be  justified  before  God.  He  carried  these  principles 
into  his  early  ministry.  One  of  his  biographers  says 
that  "  in  addressing  sinners  his  grand  object  was  not  to 
make  them  hope  for  converting  grace  in  waiting  upon  God 
at  the  pool  of  ordinances,  but  to  prevail  upon  them 
instantly  to  renounce  their  opposition  to  God,  and  as 
perishing  sinners  to  accept  His  proffered  mercy." 

He  himself  in  one  of  his  letters  to  President  Edwards 
of  America  wrote  :  "  Though  the  sinner  never  will  believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  till  he  has  received  a  saving  mani- 
festation of  His  glory  by  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  yet  every 
sinner,  we  know,  is  indispensably  bound  at  all  seasons  by 
the  divine  authority  to  believe  instantly  in  the  Lord 
Jesus.  Also,  as  it  may  be  the  last  call  the  sinner  is  to 
receive  in  the  dispensation  of  the  Word,  we  are  bound 
to  require  him  instantly  to  believe,  whatever  he  does  or 
does  not  feel  in  himself." 

This  shows  the  spirit  in  which  he  entered  the  ministry, 
and  we  judge  that  he  could  have  been  no  more  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  doctrinal  outlook  of  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  Assembly  than  Erskine,  Moncrieff,  and 
Wilson.  However,  like  many  other  earnest  men  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  at  that  time,  he  probably  hoped, 
Erasmus  like,  to  reform  the  Church  from  within. 

The  occasion  of  Gillespie  being  driven  out  of  the  Church 
was  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Assembly  with  regard 
to  the  rights  of  Christian  people  in  calling  ministers. 
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After  the  passing  of  the  Patronage  Act  of  1712  (an  Act  ob- 
noxious at  the  time  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  Assembly) 
two  views  prevailed  as  to  what  the  patron  was  entitled 
to  do.  One  section  of  the  Church  held  that  all  that  a 
patron  had  a  right  to  do  was  to  nominate  a  minister  to 
a  vacancy.  The  people  then  had  the  opportunity  of 
calling  him.  From  time  immemorial  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  a  call  by  the  people  was  reckoned  indis- 
pensable. That  call  might  be  signed  by  few  or  many. 
It  was  here  that  the  rights  of  Presbytery  came  in.  The 
Presbytery  were  bound  to  say  whether  it  sustained  the 
call  or  not.  Many  held  that  if  the  Presbytery  had  no 
objection  to  the  presentee's  life  or  doctrine,  they  were 
bound  to  "  sustain."  On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable 
section  of  the  Church  were  of  opinion  that  the  Presby- 
tery was  entitled  to  consider  in  each  case  whether  the 
call  was  such  that  the  settlement  of  the  minister  would 
be  for  the  peace  and  edification  of  the  Church.  Between 
1733  and  1752  these  two  views  were  each  given  effect  to, 
according  as  the  one  or  other  could  secure  the  majority 
in  a  Presbytery. 

If  a  call  were  reasonably  well  signed  and  no  strong 
opposition  manifested,  a  patron's  nominee  was  at  once 
accepted.  But  if  it  were  signed  by  only  one  or  two, 
and  the  Christian  people,  as  a  whole,  opposed  to  the 
settlement,  then  some  Presbyteries  refused  to  induct. 
An  appeal  against  their  action  could  be  taken  to  the 
General  Assembly.  During  the  years  immediately 
following  on  the  first  Secession,  the  General  Assembly 
took  the  view  that  a  Presbytery  had  no  right  to  refuse 
to  induct  a  patron's  nominee  simply  because  the  people 
in  the  Parish  opposed  his  settlement  and  the  Call  was 
signed  by,  say,  half  a  dozen  members.  Presbyteries 
were  accordingly  invariably  instructed  to  proceed  with 
the  settlement.  Frequently  the  majority  of  a  Presby- 
tery declined  to  do  so  on  the  ground  that  their  conscience 
would  not  permit  them  to  take  part  in  a  settlement  that 
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was  so  obnoxious  to  the  Christian  people,  whose  spiritual 
welfare  it  was  intended  to  advance.  For  many  years 
the  Assembly  got  over  this  difficulty  by  appointing  a 
committee  of  their  own  number  to  carry  the  settlement 
through,  and  thereby  overriding  the  Presbytery.  These 
were  derisively  called  "  Riding  Committees." 

Strange  scenes  were  often  witnessed  in  Scotland  when 
these  Riding  Committees  proceeded  to  their  work.  One 
such  at  Alloa  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  many  others. 

"  The  minister  who  came  to  serve  his  edict  was  met 
at  the  end  of  the  town  by  a  mob,  who  took  it  from  him 
by  violence,  and  beat  and  bruised  those  heritors,  elders, 
and  parishioners,  to  the  effusion  of  their  blood,  who  gave 
countenance  to  the  settlement.  On  the  day  which  the 
Presbytery  had  fixed  for  ordination,  they  again  assembled, 
'  rung  the  bell  from  morning  till  evening,  and  in  the 
afternoon  displayed  a  flag  from  the  steeple  in  token  of 
victory,  none  offering  to  oppose  them.'  But  the  Church 
was  not  thus  to  be  thwarted  in  executing  her  decisions. 
To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  scenes,  four  companies 
of  soldiers  were  stationed  in  the  town  before  the  second 
day  appointed  for  his  ordination  arrived.  This  strong 
measure  overawed  the  multitude.  The  settlement  was 
effected  without  any  disturbance  by  a  '  Riding  Com- 
mittee '  of  the  Assembly ;  and  among  those  present 
was  '  the  Rev.  William  Robertson  of  Gladsmuir.' 
Several  of  the  parishioners  of  Alloa  were  soon  after  tried 
for  their  riotous  proceedings  before  the  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary,— convicted,  fined,  banished,  or  imprisoned,  accord- 
ing to  their  criminality.  One  woman,  Jean  Nicol,  was 
ordained  to  pass  through  Edinburgh  on  the  2Qth  of 
January,  her  hands  tied  behind  her  back  with  a  rope, 
the  hangman  walking  immediately  behind  her,  holding 
the  end  of  the  rope  in  one  hand  and  his  whip  in  the  other  ; 
and  thereafter  she  was  to  be  confined  to  the  Edinburgh 
correction  house,  at  hard  labour,  till  the  i5th  of  May."  l 

1  Struthers'  History,  p.  67. 
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Such  scenes  were  naturally  resented  by  patrons,  and 
in  1750  an  effort  was  made  to  bring  all  Presbyteries  into 
line.  It  was  contended,  on  the  one  side,  that  if  Presby- 
teries were  allowed  to  follow  their  own  free  will,  all  Church 
discipline  was  at  an  end.  The  rights  of  patrons,  as  estab- 
lished by  law,  could  in  this  way  be  abolished,  and  the 
Church  placed  at  the  mercy  of  every  vagary  of  conscience. 
If  Presbyteries,  it  was  said,  were  to  have  the  benefits  of 
Establishment,  they  must  be  prepared  to  accept  its 
disadvantages.  It  was  contended,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  Call  of  the  people  was  a  real  and  vital  part  of 
ecclesiastical  machinery,  that  when  the  question,  "  Sustain 
or  not,"  was  put,  each  member  of  Presbytery  who  be- 
lieved that  it  was  no  "  Gospel  Call,"  and  that  to  sustain 
it  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Christ's  Church, 
was  called  upon  to  vote  against  it,  and,  in  loyalty  to  the 
Great  King  and  Head  of  the  Church,  could  take  no  part 
in  carrying  it  through. 

If  Presbyteries  were  like  regiments  in  an  army,  paid 
by  the  State  and  absolutely  controlled  by  superior 
authorities,  the  first  view  was  right.  If  the  Church 
was  a  free  institution  of  Christian  men  banded  together 
to  be  faithful  to  Christ  and  to  maintain  His  word  in  their 
hearts  at  all  cost,  and  seek  the  good  of  His  Church,  then 
the  second  view  should  prevail. 

These  two  views  were  brought  sharply  into  collision 
at  the  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly  and  its  Com- 
mission in  1751  and  1752.  A  new  spirit  was  rising  in 
the  Church  in  the  direction  of  bringing  greater  pressure 
to  bear  upon  Presbyteries  to  carry  out  objectionable 
presentations,  whatever  the  conscience  of  individual 
members  might  dictate.  At  the  Commission  of  Assembly 
in  1751  a  new  voice  was  heard,  that  of  Mr.  Robertson  of 
Gladsmuir,  afterwards  Principal  Robertson,  theologian, 
orator,  litterateur,  ecclesiastical  statesman.  This  man 
was  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Assembly  for  twenty  years. 
In  his  maiden  effort  he  seconded  a  motion  that  the 
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Presbytery  of  Linlithgow  be  suspended  for  not  carrying 
out  a  settlement  at  Torphichen,  and  although  the  motion 
only  received  n  votes  against  200,  it  indicated  the  changed 
spirit  of  the  times.  Dr.  Struthers,  in  his  history  of  the 
Relief  Church,  states  that  one  cause  of  this  new  spirit 
was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Assembly  had  in 
1750  been  applying  to  Parliament  for  increase  of  stipends, 
and  that  a  reason  often  put  forward  in  Parliament  for 
refusal  was  that  the  General  Assembly  had  dealt  very 
slackly  with  Presbyteries  that  declined  to  carry  out  the 
induction  of  objectionable  nominees.  Whether  that  had 
great  influence  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Robertson 
and  his  sympathizers  soon  got  full  control  over  the 
Assembly.  The  case  of  Inverkeithing,  where  a  Mr. 
Richardson  had  been  nominated  by  the  patron  and 
objected  to  by  the  vast  body  of  the  people,  came  up  in 
1751.  The  Presbytery  of  Dunfermline  were  ordered, 
both  by  the  Commission  and  by  the  Synod  of  Fife,  to  go 
on  with  the  settlement.  They  replied  they  could  not 
in  conscience  do  so,  as  the  settlement  would  be  to  the 
injury  of  religion  in  the  district,  and  further,  that  if  they 
took  part  in  it,  it  would  cause  great  dispeace  amongst 
their  own  congregations  and  thereby  destroy  their 
usefulness.  A  motion  to  censure  the  Presbytery  was 
made  in  the  March  Commission  of  1752  and  lost  by  a 
small  majority,  Mr.  Robertson  of  Gladsmuir  dissenting. 
The  matter  came  up  before  the  Assembly  of  1752.  The 
Earl  of  Leven,  who  was  Lord  High  Commissioner,  under- 
took to  tell  the  Assembly  how  they  were  to  act,  and 
plainly  showed  that  he  was  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Robertson 
and  his  friends.  Both  belonged  to  the  same  political 
party.  The  Lord  High  Commissioner  said :  "  The  main 
intention  of  your  meeting  is  frustrated  if  your  judgments 
and  decisions  are  not  held  to  be  final,  if  inferior  Courts 
continue  to  assume  that  liberty  they  have  taken  upon 
themselves  in  too  many  instances  of  disputing  and 
disobeying  the  decisions  of  superiors.  It  is  now  more 
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than  high  time  to  think  of  putting  a  stop  to  this  growing 
evil,  otherwise  such  anarchy  and  confusion  will  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Church  as  will  inevitably  not  only  break 
us  in  pieces  amongst  ourselves,  but  make  us  likewise 
the  scorn  and  derision  of  our  enemies."  1 

Time  was  when  such  a  gross  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Assembly  by  the  representative  of  the 
king  would  have  awakened  a  spark  of  independence 
in  that  body,  but  that  time  was  past.  When  the  case 
of  Inverkeithing  came  up,  the  Assembly  unanimously 
decided  that  the  Commission  had  exceeded  its  powers 
(it  is  to  be  supposed  in  not  censuring  the  Presbytery  of 
Dunfermline).  It  further  passed  a  motion:  "That  the 
Assembly  do  now  appoint  the  Presbytery  of  Dunfermline 
to  meet  at  Inverkeithing  on  Thursday  next,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  admit  Mr.  Richardson  :  that  all  the  members 
be  ordered  to  attend  ;  that  there  be  at  least  five  ministers 
as  a  quorum  to  execute  this  appointment ;  and  that 
each  minister  of  that  Presbytery  be  required  to  appear 
at  the  Assembly  bar  on  Friday  next,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct."  The  significance  of 
this  motion  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  Assembly  had  arbitrarily 
increased  the  quorum  of  the  Presbytery  from  three  to 
five  in  order  to  get  some  of  the  malcontents  within  its 
net ;  for  it  had  become  known  that  three  members  of 
Presbytery  were  willing  to  carry  out  the  induction. 
The  General  Assembly  had  quickly  come  to  heel  at  the 
crack  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner's  whip.  The 
Court,  that  only  a  year  ago  by  200  votes  to  n  had  refused 
to  censure,  now  arbitrarily  increased  the  constitutional 
quorum  in  order  that  those  who  had  strong  conscientious 
convictions  regarding  carrying  out  forced  settlements 
might  be  cast  out  of  the  Church.  Robertson  has  been 
called  a  great  ecclesiastical  statesman,  but  in  this  instance 
he  proved  himself  lacking  in  power  to  discern  the  signs 
of  the  times.  Still  more  was  he  lacking  in  devotion  to 

1  MOrren's  Annals,  p.  261. 
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Christian  principle  and  in  the  understanding  of  spiritual 
values.  He  defends  himself  along  with  his  brethren  in 
a  document  that  has  been  called  the  Manifesto  of  the 
Moderates,  submitted  to  the  Assembly  as  reasons  of  dissent 
against  the  first  decision  of  the  March  Commission.  In 
this  paper  he  submitted  that  the  Church  was  like  an 
army,  and  every  man  in  it  had  to  obey. 

"  In  a  numerous  society  it  seldom  happens  that  all 
the  members  think  uniformly  concerning  the  wisdom  and 
expedience  of  any  public  regulation,  but  no  sooner  is  that 
regulation  enacted  than  private  judgment  is  so  far 
superseded,  that  even  they  who  disapprove  it  are  not- 
withstanding bound  to  obey  it,  and  to  put  it  in  execution 
if  required ;  unless  l  in  a  case  of  such  gross  iniquity  and 
manifest  violation  of  the  original  design  of  the  society  as 
justifies  resistance  to  the  supreme  power,  and  makes  it 
better  to  have  the  society  dissolved  than  to  submit  to  estab- 
lished iniquity." 

The  paper  continued  : 

"  We  cannot  help  being  surprised  that  our  brethren, 
whose  consciences  are  so  tender  in  other  points,  should 
feel  no  remorse  of  conscience  for  giving  such  a  blow  to  the 
authority  of  their  mother-Church.  We  are  willing  to 
think  charitably  of  our  brethren  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Dunfermline  ;  but  with  whatever  uprightness,  with 
whatever  disinterested  regard  to  conscience,  they  may 
have  acted  in  this  matter,  it  is  but  too  evident  that  as 
men  cannot  judge  the  heart,  the  very  same  defences  may 
be  pleaded  equally  strong,  for  men  who  hereafter  shall 
act  a  similar  part  from  mere  cowardice,  from  the  fear  of 
being  less  followed  by  a  crowd,  or  from  other  sinister 
views."  2 

These  statements  show  the  exact  point  of  view  of 
those  who  themselves  behaved  illegally  (it  was  not  con- 

1  Dr.  Roberston  did  not  see  that  his  whole  case  was  given  away  in 
that  "  unless." 

aMorren's  Annals,  pp.  231,  242. 
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stitutional  for  the  General  Assembly  suddenly  to  raise 
the  quorum  of  a  Presbytery  from  three  to  five)  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  overthrow  of  their  opponents. 

The  way  was  now  clear  for  the  deposition  of  Gillespie, 
a  result  which  many  in  the  Assembly  had  been  aiming 
at  from  the  first.  The  Presbytery  of  Dunfermline,  sum- 
moned to  the  bar  on  Friday  to  say  whether  they  had 
carried  out  the  injunction  of  the  Assembly,  replied  that 
they  had  gone  to  Inverkeithing  and  had  been  prepared  to 
induct  Mr.  Richardson,  but  as  the  Assembly  had  fixed 
five  of  a  quorum  they  were  unable  to  proceed.  Those 
opposed  handed  in  a  statement,  setting  forth  the  reasons 
why  they  could  not  take  part,  and  amongst  the  reasons 
this,  which  might  well  have  made  the  Assembly  pause : 

"  We  find  it  declared,  Act  25th  of  May,  1736,  '  That 
it  is,  and  has  been  since  the  Reformation,  the  principle 
of  this  Church,  that  no  minister  shall  be  intruded  into 
any  parish  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congregation,  and 
therefore  it  is  seriously  recommended  by  the  said  Act, 
to  all  judicatures  of  this  Church,  to  have  a  due  regard 
to  the  said  principle  in  planting  vacant  congregations, 
so  as  none  be  intruded  into  such  parishes  ;  as  they  regard 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ.' 
Which  recommendation  we  humbly  apprehend  to  be 
strongly  supported  by  the  principles  of  reason  and  the 
laws  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  They  closed  by  saying  : 
"  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that,  by  having 
an  active  hand  in  carrying  Mr.  Richardson's  settlement 
into  execution,  we  should,  as  matters  now  stand,  have 
been  the  unhappy  instruments,  to  speak  in  the  language 
of  Holy  Writ,  of  scattering  the  flock  of  Christ ;  not  to 
mention  what  may  be  the  fatal  consequences  of  such 
settlements  to  our  happy  civil  constitution."  * 

Their  protest  was  in  vain.  The  Assembly  then  pro- 
ceeded to  pass  a  still  more  violent  and  arbitrary  motion. 
A  resolution  was  made  to  depose  one  of  the  six  brethren. 

1  Morren's  Annals,  p.  267. 
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Common  justice  asks  why  not  all  or  none,  as  they  were 
all  equally  disobedient ;  but  those  who  represented  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Scottish  Church  had  taken  leave 
of  elementary  justice  and  were  going  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  a  Presbyterian  Church  Court  could  be  as 
tyrannical  as  any  Star  Chamber.  By  93  votes  to  65 
it  was  decided  to  depose  one.  The  six  brethren  were 
then  called  to  the  bar  again.  One  hedged,  but  the  others 
remained  firm.  Gillespie  handed  in  of  himself  another 
representation  in  which  he  quoted  the  words  of  the 
Assembly  of  1736  : 

"  That  notwithstanding  the  security  of  this  our 
happy  establishment  in  all  its  parts  was  as  great  and  as 
solemn  as  it  was  possible  for  human  laws  and  constitu- 
tions to  devise  or  execute,  yet,  in  prejudice  of  that  security, 
as  we  apprehend,  the  Act  in  the  tenth  year  of  Queen 
Anne  was  passed,  restoring  to  patrons  the  power  of  pre- 
sentation." Then  follow  those  words  :  "  This  grievance 
was  brought  upon  us  contrary  to  the  establishment  of 
this  Church  made  at  the  glorious  Revolution,  and  solemnly 
confirmed  and  secured  as  an  essential  condition  of  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms."  1 

In  other  words,  the  Assembly  of  1736  submitted  to 
patronage  as  a  wrong  done  to  it  by  the  State,  but  the 
Assembly  of  1752  was  determined  to  compel  every  minister 
in  the  Church,  however  much  his  conscience  might  be 
outraged,  to  share  in  the  wrongs  done  by  Patronage. 
After  prayer  for  light  and  direction  (surely  the  comic 
muse  must  have  been  watching  over  that  Assembly) 
a  vote  was  stated,  which  of  the  six  should  be  deposed, 
when  one  vote  was  given  against  each  of  the  four  others, 
but  against  Mr.  Gillespie  52,  102  declining  to  vote. 
Where  were  these  102  when  the  motion  was  passed  to 
depose  one  out  of  six,  for  evidently  they  had  some  appre- 
hension of  the  meaning  of  elementary  justice  ?  In  this 
fashion  Mr.  Gillespie  was  deposed  and  cast  out  of  the 

1  Morren's  Annals,  p.  269. 
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Church.     Like  Luther,  he  might  have  said,  "  I  can  do 
no  otherwise — so  help  me,  God.     Amen." 

Would  not  Scotland  have  been  the  poorer  if  it  had  not 
had  in  that  day  a  man  to  stand  up  against  the  arbitrary 
decrees  of  Church  Courts  ? 


CHAPTER   II 

THE  SOIL  IN  WHICH  IT  GREW 

THE  churches  which  arose  from  the  deposition  of  the 
Four  Brethren  and  the  condemnation  of  Gillespie  grew 
slowly  into  a  position  of  power  and  influence.  For  the 
first  four  years  the  Secession  Fathers  did  nothing  towards 
founding  a  Church  beyond  the  initial  step  of  forming  a 
Presbytery  at  Gairney  Bridge  in  1733.  During  these 
years  they  continued  to  minister  to  their  congregations 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties stood  by,  pretending  not  to  see.  Meantime  strong 
efforts  were  being  made  to  get  the  Seceders  to  return. 
But  when  these  overtures  were  rejected,  the  heart  of  the 
General  Assembly  hardened,  and  in  1740  they  drove  the 
Seceders  out  of  their  churches.  That  had  become  a 
necessity  of  the  situation ;  for  they  could  not  continue 
much  longer  to  be  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  and  at  the  same  time  members  of  an  Associate 
Presbytery.  By  1740  the  four  men  had  become  eight, 
and  from  that  time  forward  the  Church  of  the  Secession 
grew  steadily.  In  ten  years  there  were  fifty-five  con- 
gregations connected  with  the  Secession  Church.  Un- 
fortunately in  1747  the  main  body  divided  into  two,  and 
for  seventy-three  years  the  two  portions  maintained  a 
separate  existence  under  the  names  of  the  Associate 
(Burgher)  Synod  and  the  General  Associate  (Anti- 
Burgher).  When  they  reunited  in  1820,  325  con- 
gregations had  been  formed,  but  of  these,  from  one 

cause  or  another,  42  never  entered  the  Union.    From 

05 
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1820  to  1847,  128  congregations  were  added,  so  that  in 
the  latter  year  the  United  Secession  Church  numbered 
453  congregations.  This  does  not  include  those  origi- 
nated in  Ireland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  Relief  Church  had  not  the  same  phenomenal 
growth,  but  it  also  had  made  progress.  It  may  be  said 
to  have  begun  with  one  congregation,  that  of  Thomas 
Gillespie,  at  Carnock,  Dunfermline  ;  for  in  the  case  of 
these  secessions,  the  large  majority  of  each  congregation 
adhered  to  its  minister.  For  nearly  ten  years  Gillespie 
stood  alone.  Together  with  the  elders  and  members 
associated  with  him  he  constituted  a  Church,  and  declared 
that  he  was  ready  to  hold  Communion  with  all  who 
loved  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  His  words  at  his  first 
Communion  after  deposition  were  :  "  I  hold  Communion 
with  all  who  visibly  hold  the  Head,  and  with  such  only." 
That  is  a  notable  fact,  making  Gillespie  the  most  liberal 
man  of  his  time  —  a  great  deal  more  liberal  than  the 
Moderates.  Although  he  stood  alone,  he  was  not  without 
many  sympathizers.  An  unsuccessful  effort  was  made 
by  his  friends  inside  the  Church  to  get  him  restored. 
Thousands  flocked  to  hear  him  at  Communion  seasons 
from  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  and  all  the  neighbouring 
towns.  Whitefield,  the  evangelist,  when  he  heard  of 
Gillespie's  deposition,  spoke  of  him  in  terms  of  unmis- 
takable sympathy.  "  I  wish  Mr.  Gillespie  joy.  The 
Pope  has  turned  Presbyterian.  How  blind  is  Satan ! 
What  does  he  get  by  casting  out  Christ's  servants  ?  I 
expect  great  good  will  come  out  of  these  confusions. 
Mr.  Gillespie  will  do  more  good  in  one  week  now  than 
before  in  a  year."  *  From  across  the  Atlantic,  President 
Edwards  joined  in  the  assurance  that  he  regarded  him, 
though  deposed,  as  still  a  minister  of  Christ,  and  be- 
sought his  prayers.  "  As  we,  dear  sir,  have  great  reason 
to  sympathize  one  with  another  with  peculiar  tenderness, 
1  History  of  the  Relief  Church,  Struthers,  p.  98. 
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our  circumstances  being  in  many  respects  similar  ;  so 
I  hope  I  shall  partake  of  the  benefit  of  your  fervent 
prayers  for  me.  Let  us  then  endeavour  to  help  one 
another,  though  at  a  great  distance,  in  travelling  through 
this  wide  wilderness,  that  we  may  have  the  more  joyful 
meeting  in  the  land  of  rest,  when  we  have  finished  our 
weary  pilgrimage." 

After  ten  years  Gillespie  was  joined  by  Boston  of 
Jedburgh,  the  son  of  a  still  more  famous  sire,  Boston 
of  Ettrick,  the  author  of  The  Fourfold  State.  These, 
together  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Collier,  who  had  been 
called  to  the  congregation  of  Colinsburgh  from  a  charge 
in  England,  formed  the  first  Presbytery  of  Relief  on 
22nd  October  1761.  The  minutes  of  Presbytery,  after 
relating  the  various  steps  that  led  to  its  formation, 
declared :  "  These  three  ministers  think  themselves 
indispensably  bound  by  the  authority  of  the  Lord,  Re- 
deemer, King,  and  Head  of  His  Church,  to  fulfil  every 
part  of  the  ministry  which  they  have  received  from  Him  ; 
and  for  that  end,  in  concurrence  with  ruling  elders,  to  con- 
stitute a  Presbytery  as  Scripture  directs — for  committing 
that  ministry  which  Christ  has  entrusted  them  with 
to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  and  to 
act  for  the  relief  of  oppressed  Christian  congregations. 
When  called  in  providence  also  therein,  they  act  precisely 
the  same  part  as  they  did  when  ministers  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Scotland."  1 

These  three  congregations  had  by  1847,  the  year  of 
the  union  with  the  United  Secession  Church,  grown  into 
136.  Of  these,  118  entered  the  Union,  so  that  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  began  with  518  congregations.2 

This  by  no  means  represents  the  full  number  of  con- 
gregations formed.  It  does  not  take  account  of  those 
which  from  time  to  time  had  seceded,  or  such  as  failed  to 
enter  the  various  Unions,  and  which  thus  constituted 

1  History  of  the  Relief  Church,  Struthers,  p.  160. 
a  M'Kelvie's  Annals,  p.  41. 
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separate  but  kindred  denominations.  Nor  does  it  include 
the  136  congregations  in  Ireland  that  afterwards  united 
with  the  Synod  of  Ulster  ;  nor  the  208  Secession  con- 
gregations in  the  United  States  formed  previously  to 
1844  ;  nor  the  42  in  Nova  Scotia  and  86  in  Canada. 
Altogether  in  the  English-speaking  world  there  had  been 
formed  by  the  year  1854  (the  year  when  M'Kelvie's 
Annals  of  the  Church  were  written)  a  grand  total  of  1175 
congregations.  This  is  a  remarkable  result  to  have 
developed  out  of  such  an  insignificant  beginning. 

Before  Erskine  or  Gillespie's  day,  there  had  taken 
place  secessions  from  the  main  body  of  the  Church,  but 
none  of  them  ever  •  got  much  of  a  following.  The 
Cameronians,  although  first  in  the  field  and  having  the 
prestige  of  being  as  old  as  the  Church  of  Scotland  itself, 
never  amounted  to  more  than  a  handful.  The  M'Millanites 
died  in  the  first  generation.  The  followers  of  Mr.  Glass, 
who  taught  voluntaryism  long  before  the  word  was 
even  named,  vanished  as  a  visible  entity  at  his  death,  or 
at  best  continued  a  feeble  existence  as  Sandemanians. 
Yet  the  Erskine  and  Gillespie  movement,  although  begun 
in  much  the  same  way,  took  root,  throve,  and  grew 
amidst  wind  and  rain,  amidst  the  storm  of  obloquy  and 
misrepresentation.  There  must  have  been  something  in 
the  condition  of  Scotland  that  favoured  the  later  move- 
ments, and  afforded  them  a  congenial  soil  to  thrive  in. 

What  these  favourable  conditions  were  have  been 
very  fully  dealt  with  by  M'Kelvie  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  Annals  and  Statistics  of  the  Church.  He  ranges  the 
origin  and  causes  of  separate  congregations  under  four 
sections,  with  as  many  as  fifteen  subdivisions ;  but  the 
grouping  can  be  much  more  restricted.  The  main 
causes  may  be  reduced  to  three,  and  these  we  shall  deal 
with  in  turn. 

The  first  principal  cause  of  the  origin  of  the  earliest  of 
the  congregations  in  connection  with  the  Erskine  move- 
ment was  a  desire  for  a  warmer  religious  life  than  was  to  be 
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found  in  the  State  Church.  In  many  instances  the  first 
Associate  congregations  were  formed  out  of  praying 
societies.  These  praying  societies  were  an  interesting 
feature  of  Scottish  religious  life.  They  date  back  to  the 
Reformation  itself.  They  continued  through  the  killing 
times,  and  awoke  into  fresh  life  after  the  Revolution 
Settlement. 

Erskine's  stand  for  permission  to  preach  a  warm  and 
pure  gospel  had  been  witnessed  with  deepening  interest 
by  thousands  of  sympathizers  throughout  Scotland,  and 
by  none  with  greater  good  will  than  by  the  members  of 
the  praying  societies.  These  were  spread  all  over  the  land, 
but  were  particularly  numerous  in  the  west  and  south- 
west. The  number  in  each  individual  unit  was  small, 
not  more  than  eight  or  nine,  but  the  various  gatherings 
in  a  district  frequently  formed  themselves  into  a  "  Corre- 
spondent," with  delegates  from  each  unit ;  and  thus  a 
certain  measure  of  cohesion  was  attained .  These  societies 
became  the  nucleus  of  several  Secession  congregations. 
Their  members  had  been  watching  keenly  the  struggle 
in  which  Ebenezer  Erskine  and  the  ministers  who  sym- 
pathized with  him  had  been  involved  since  the  passing 
of  the  Patronage  Act  of  1712.  When  the  Evangelical 
party  drew  up  their  remonstrance  against  Patronage, 
and  then  still  later  against  the  Jus  Devolutum,  and  when 
they  declaimed  against  the  iniquity  of  proscribing  the 
Marrow  o/  Modern  Divinity,  they  carried  with  them 
the  members  of  the  praying  societies.  When,  in  1737, 
the  Secession  Church  was  definitely  established,  it  was 
from  them  that  requests  came  to  be  taken  under  the  wing 
of  the  Presbytery  and  formed  into  congregations.  The 
most  notable  instance  of  this  method  of  forming  a  con- 
gregation was  that  of  Greyfriars,  Glasgow — the  first 
Secession  congregation  in  the  west,  and  one  that  has 
been  the  parent  of  many  others.  The  story  of  its  founding 
is  told  in  its  original  minutes,  and  was  given  to  the  public 
in  a  little  volume  published  in  1872. 
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The  first  meeting  of  the  Correspondent — i.e.  the  com- 
mittee formed  out  of  delegates  from  several  local  praying 
societies — was  held  on  23rd  October  1738,  just  after  it 
became  absolutely  clear  that  the  break  between  the 
Seceders  and  the  General  Assembly  was  final.  At 
that  meeting  the  delegates  had  before  them  "  The  Judicial 
Testimony  of  the  Associate  Presbytery."  This  testi- 
mony had  been  emitted  by  the  Seceders  as  a  kind  of 
rallying  point  for  all  who  sympathized  with  them.  It 
contained  the  main  points  for  which  they  had  contended, 
and  while  assent  to  it  was  not  required  as  a  term  of 
communion,  it  possessed  a  very  real  symbolic  authority. 
The  first  thing  that  the  Glasgow  Correspondent  of  the 
praying  societies  did  when  they  met  in  the  autumn  of 
1738,  was  to  ask  who  amongst  them  were  prepared  to 
adhere  to  the  Judicial  Testimony.  Those  they  formed 
into  a  congregation  capable  of  giving  a  call  to  a  minister. 
In  their  first  minute  they  reveal  their  point  of  view,  and 
show  what  manner  of  spirit  they  are  of. 

"  It  being  the  duty  of  Christians  and  of  the  disciples 
of  Christ  at  all  times  to  build  up  and  establish  themselves 
in  the  faith,  and  that  not  only  with  respect  to  their  own 
souls,  but  by  provoking  one  another  to  love  and  good 
works,  and  as  they  ought  to  know  the  duty  of  the  day, 
so  also  to  perform  the  same  agreeable  to  the  station  God 
has  placed  them  in  the  world — especially  in  a  dark  and 
cloudy  day,  when  the  Lord  seems  to  hide  His  face  and  go 
to  His  place  until  iniquity  be  acknowledged — instead  of 
which,  when  all  ranks  seem  more  and  more  to  harden 
themselves  in  a  course  of  sinning  against  the  Lord,  and 
are  holding  fast  deceit,  refusing  to  return, — they  ought  to 
seek  to  assemble  themselves  often  together,  according 
to  the  example  and  precept  given  us  in  the  Word  ;  and 
being  such  a  day  that  our  lot  is  fallen  in,  it  was  thought 
proper  by  some  societies  for  prayer  in  and  about 
Glasgow,  that  a  day  should  be  set  apart  for  mutual  con- 
ference one  with  another,  in  order  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
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a  Correspondent,  and  adherence  to  the  present  judicial 
testimony  with  accession  to  the  Reverend  Associate 
Presbytery."  x 

It  was  resolved  to  form  a  Correspondent  to  proceed 
with  all  possible  dispatch  to  get  a  minister.  In  this 
minute  of  8th  November  1738  the  names  of  the  praying 
societies  joining  are  given  :  "  John  Greig's  in  Glasgow, 
John  Waters'  in  Calnaval,  William  Scot's  in  Rutherglen, 
John  Ritchie's  in  Calder,  James  Gray's  in  Glasgow, 
Robert  Reid's  in  Glasgow,  John  Marshall's  in  Glasgow, 
David  Ralstoun's  in  Caltoun,  Robert  Lang's  in  New 
Kirkpatrick,  John  Morison's  in  Glasgow, — all  which  were 
ordained  to  send  up  commissioners  to  next  meeting, 
with  any  other  society  ready  for  it."  J 

In  1740  those  members  of  praying  societies  who  had 
been  declared  to  be  members  of  the  congregation,  called 
the  Rev.  James  Fisher  of  Kinclaven,  and  thus  was  formed 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  renowned  of  Secession 
churches. 

The  years  immediately  following  upon  the  Secession 
witnessed  a  vast  increase  of  praying  societies.  Sym- 
pathizers with  the  judicial  testimony  of  the  Seceders 
were  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  the  method  by  which 
they  discovered  one  another  and  kept  themselves  together 
was  the  praying  society.  The  difficulty  of  originating 
a  regular  congregation  like  Greyfriars,  which  might 
immediately  proceed  to  call  a  minister,  was  very  great. 
Scotland  was  a  poor  country,  and  the  experiment  of 
supporting  a  minister  by  the  free-will  contributions  of  the 
people  was  perilous. 

Henry  Gray  Graham,  in  his  Social  Life  in  Scotland, 
states  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
"  a  Scots  landowner  was  wealthy  with  a  rent-roll  of 
£500,  rich  with  an  income  of  from  £300  to  £200,  well  off 
with  £100  or  £80,  and  many  gentlemen  of  good  degree 
and  long  pedigree  had  to  preserve  their  station  with  £50 

1  Historical  Sketch,  Greyfriars  Church,  pp.  u,  16. 
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to  £20  a  year."  If  this  was  the  state  of  the  landowner, 
how  was  it  possible  for  farmers  and  crofters  and  work- 
people to  maintain  a  minister  of  their  own.  In  rural 
districts  this  could  be  accomplished  only  by  great  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  both  of  the  callers  and  the  called.  Hence 
many  groups  of  Secession  followers  remained  for  years  as 
praying  societies.  When  they  felt  themselves  sufficiently 
strong,  through  combination  extending  possibly  across  a 
large  tract  of  country,  they  got  erected  into  a  congrega- 
tion and  called  a  minister  of  their  own.  The  Rev.  James 
Primrose,  in  his  little  book,  The  First  Anti-Burgher  Kirk, 
refers  to  the  origin  of  the  first  and  most  important  of  these 
country  congregations,  and  describes  the  method  in  which 
it  was  formed,  and  the  spirit  which  animated  its  original 
members. 

"  During  these  early  days,  Craigmailen  was  a  well- 
known  rallying  point  for  Seceders  coming  not  only  from 
Bo 'ness,  Linlithgow,  and  Bathgate,  but  from  more 
distant  places,  as  South  Queensferry,  Kirkliston,  Mid- 
calder,  and  even  from  Douglas — over  twenty  miles  to  the 
south.  But  in  course  of  time,  as  these  outlying  districts 
formed  separate  congregations  for  themselves,  the 
mother  Church  at  Craigmailen  declined  and  gradually 
became  extinct.  On  paying  a  visit  lately  to  this  historic 
spot,  I  found  the  old  sanctuary  transformed  into  two 
thatched  cottages,  with  ivy  gracefully  clustering  over  the 
gable  wall  of  one  of  them,  on  a  corner-stone  of  which  was 
the  inscription — '  Founded,  May  1742,'  while  what  was 
once  the  centre  of  the  church,  where  the  pulpit  stood 
from  which  holy  men  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Spirit — this,  alas !  was  appropriated  to  the  baser  uses  of 
an  open  shed  or  hen-house  !  As  an  indication  of  the  zeal 
of  our  forefathers,  several  stories  are  current.  The  aged 
daughter  of  one  of  the  members  of  Craigmalen  informed 
me  that  her  father  had  to  walk  ten  miles,  and  that  in 
order  to  be  in  good  time  he  would  leave  his  house  at  four 
o'clock  on  the  Sabbath  morning !  Another  told  me 
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that  when  the  weather  was  so  very  wet  or  stormy  as  to 
make  some  '  swither  '  whether  they  could  venture  forth 
that  day,  the  sight  of  members  travelling  from  more 
distant  villages,  and  passing  their  doors  on  their  way  to 
church,  at  once  dissolved  their  doubt  and  nerved  them 
for  the  road.  The  story  also  goes  that  in  winter  time, 
before  the  meeting-house  was  erected,  the  men,  when  the 
snow  was  falling,  would  take  off  their  large  and  roomy 
Kilmarnock  bonnets  and  put  their  feet  into  them  for 
warmth  —  at  the  same  time  drawing  their  shepherd- 
checked  plaids  over  their  heads.  In  this  way  they  sat 
on  the  brae  face  eagerly  listening  to  the  gospel  for 
several  hours  at  a  time.  The  women-folks  too,  it  is  said, 
would  travel  miles  to  this  spot,  barefoot,  often  carrying 
their  babies  with  them,  and  only  when  nearing  the 
meeting-house  would  they  sit  down  to  put  on  their 
stockings  and  shoes.  At  Communion  seasons  large 
numbers  gathered  from  a  radius  of  twenty  miles,  to  be 
present  at  the  sacred  ordinance,  and  to  hear  the  various 
ministers,  who  were  engaged  to  assist  on  such  occasions, 
preaching  from  a  tent  or  covered  platform  in  the  open  air 
while  the  ordinance  was  dispensed  in  the  church."  1 

This  picture  affords  an  illustration  of  the  heroic  efforts 
associated  with  the  founding  of  the  first  Secession  charges. 
The  battle  for  the  establishment  of  the  Secession  move- 
ment in  Scotland,  like  that  which  was  fought  on  the 
heights  of  Alma,  was  a  soldiers'  battle.  The  leaders 
at  first  hung  back. 

Clamant  requests  came  from  all  parts  of  Scotland 
for  supply  of  sermon,  but  the  Associate  Presbytery  had 
again  and  again  to  return  a  negative  answer.  Many  years 
elapsed  before  the  Secession  Church  became  aggressive 
and  deliberately  sought  to  win  converts.  Their  powers 
fell  far  short  of  the  actual  requirements  of  those  who 
wished  to  attach  themselves  to  their  fellowship.  Very 
many  had  to  come  great  distances  to  church,  or 

1  The  Mother  Anti-Burgher  Church,  p.  16. 
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remain  content  with  association  in  a  praying  society. 
A  Divinity  Hall  was  not  opened  for  some  years,  and 
licentiates  could  not  suddenly  be  created.  The  four 
brethren,  in  1740,  were  joined  by  other  four,  but  that 
was  the  extent  of  the  ministerial  Secession  from  the 
Established  Church.  Many  ministers  had  sympathized 
with  Erskine — not  a  few  had  associated  themselves 
with  him  in  protests ;  but,  when  it  came  to  leaving 
the  Church  of  their  fathers,  their  sympathy  did  not  rise 
to  that  height.  Some  of  these  clerical  sympathizers 
remained  friendly  towards  the  movement  to  their  dying 
day,  but  others  played  a  somewhat  sorrowful  part.  The 
Erskines  knew  what  it  was  to  have  the  familiar  friend 
lifting  up  the  heel  against  them.  One  of  the  worst  cases 
was  that  of  Mr.  Willison  of  Dundee.  At  first  he  was 
sympathetic;  but  not  only  did  he  not  join  them,  but 
afterwards  said  many  bitter  things  against  them.1  Yet, 
in  spite  of  defections,  coldness  on  the  part  of  ministerial 
friends,  the  frowns  of  the  great,  and  the  natural  obstacles 
that  arose  from  poverty  and  from  the  insufficiency  of 
trained  preachers,  the  movement  spread  ;  and,  from  the 
above  cause  alone,  namely,  the  desire  for  a  warmer  re- 
ligious life,  many  of  the  earliest  and  strongest  of  the 
Secession  congregations  sprang. 

The  second  principal  cause  of  the  spread  of  dissent 
(if  that  can  be  called  dissent  which  claimed  to  be  stricter 
adherence  to  the  Church  of  the  Reformation),  was  the 
continued  operation  of  the  Patronage  Act  of  1712  and  the 
attitude  towards  it  of  the  Church  Courts.  This  affected 
more  especially  the  Relief  Church  ;  for  it  was  upon  that 

1  Before  Willison  died  there  was  a  reconciliation,  as  the  following 
beautiful  story  showed.  "  When  Willison  of  Dundee  was  dying  in 
1750,  Ralph  Erskine,  who  had  often  crossed  swords  with  him,  was 
beside  him  as  a  comforter.  A  foolish  lady  tried  to  revive  the  quarrel 
by  saying  to  Ralph  that  there  would  be  no  Secession  in  heaven  ;  but 
the  two  men  smiled,  and  Willison  nodded  assent  to  Ralph's  retort : 
"  Madam,  in  heaven  there  will  be  a  complete  Secession — from  sin  and 
sorrow."  The  Erskines,  MacEwen,  p.  138. 
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ground  alone  that  Gillespie  founded  another  denomi- 
nation. Yet  it  helped  also  to  create,  as  well  as  largely 
to  increase,  Burgher  and  Anti-Burgher  congregations. 

The  attitude  of  the  General  Assembly  towards  the 
Patronage  Act  forms  one  of  the  most  inglorious  chapters 
in  its  history.  When  it  was  first  passed,  it  was  obnoxious 
to  the  great  majority  of  the  Assembly,  and  yet  they 
endured  it.  They  writhed  under  the  rod  of  the  State, 
but  rather  than  sever  the  connection  between  Church 
and  State,  they  suffered  wrong.  Year  after  year  they 
petitioned  for  its  repeal.  Yet  the  Assembly  never 
doubted  that  they  had  control  over  the  question  of  the 
call.  In  the  Presbyterian  Church,  from  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  the  call  of  the  people  was  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  gospel  ministry.  Even  after  patronage 
came  into  being,  no  one  at  first  thought  of  disputing  its 
place  and  importance.  But  later,  when  Presbyteries 
began  to  act  for  themselves,  on  the  ground  that  the  call 
of  the  people  was  unsatisfactory,  the  Assembly  held  such 
refusal  to  be  invalid  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen  in  1751,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  extreme  length  of  deposing  Gillespie,  be- 
cause he  refused  to  sully  his  conscience  by  taking  part 
in  the  induction  at  Inverkeithing.  Still,  the  majority 
in  the  Assembly  nominally  desired  the  repeal  of  the 
Patronage  Act,  and  that  as  late  even  as  1784.  After 
that  year  the  protest  was  not  repeated  until  the  con- 
troversy over  the  Veto  Act  began  to  loom  on  the  horizon. 
This  was  at  least  a  return  to  consistency,  for,  during  all 
the  years  of  its  protest,  the  General  Assembly  was  itself 
establishing  the  evil  more  and  more. 

Latterly,  towards  the  end  of  Principal  Robertson's 
leadership,  the  word  "  concurrence  "  began  to  be  sub- 
stituted in  place  of  "  call."  The  control  of  a  presbytery 
over  the  kind  of  man  the  patron  nominated  had  become 
an  absolute  nullity.  But  the  more  arbitrary  the  General 
Assembly  became  in  its  dealings  with  quiescent  inferior 
courts,  the  more  quickly  dissenting  churches  spread  over 
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the  land.  As  early  as  1767,  complaint  was  made  in  the 
Assembly  itself,  that  as  many  as  120  dissenting  churches 
had  been  erected,  with  100,000  adherents.  Every  clergy- 
man thrust  upon  a  parish  against  the  expressed  will  of 
the  parishioners  meant  a  nail  in  the  coffin  of  the  Establish- 
ment in  that  parish,  and  the  inauguration  of  a  Secession 
or  Relief  Church.  The  spectacle  of  patrols  of  soldiers 
dragooning  the  people  and  of  recalcitrants  being  haled 
to  prison  and  submitted  to  the  lash,  stirred  Scottish 
blood,  and  made  many  resolve  they  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  a  Church  tied  to  the  apron  strings  of  the 
State.  In  this  fashion  originated  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Relief  and  a  great  many  of  the  Secession  congregations. 

One  notable  example  may  be  given  of  what  went  on 
in  increasing  degree  over  the  whole  country.  The  case 
that  may  be  taken  is  one  of  the  earliest,  Kilmaurs.  In 
1735  the  minister  of  the  parish  died,  and  a  Mr.  John 
Coates,  probationer,  was  presented  to  the  living  by  the 
patron.  The  parishioners  were  in  favour  of  a  Mr.  John 
Halket.  By  the  laws  of  the  Church,  the  congregation 
met  in  due  course  to  go  through  the  farce  of  electing  and 
calling  a  minister.  As  the  patron  had  nominated  Mr.  John 
Coates,  his  name  alone  could  be  submitted  to  be  voted 
upon,  for  or  against.  The  moderator,  who  must  have 
had  a  touch  of  humour  in  him,  made  every  parishioner 
pass  the  chair  and  record  his  vote.  At  the  close,  it  was 
found  two  had  voted  for  Mr.  Coates  and  all  others  against. 

The  Presbytery  refused  to  induct,  but  on  an  appeal 
being  taken  to  the  Commission  of  Assembly,  it  was 
ordered  to  proceed  with  the  induction.  Against  this 
decision  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  General  Assembly 
itself.  The  representatives  of  the  Presbytery  stated 
their  case  most  powerfully.  They  said  :  "To  us  it 
appears  manifest  that  the  appointing  of  Mr.  Coates  to 
be  ordained  minister  of  Kilmaurs  is  directly  in  opposition 
to  the  will  of  that  congregation  ;  for,  if  by  congregation 
be  meant  heads  of  families,  then  there  are  only  22  for 
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him ;  and  against  him  and  for  another  worthy  pro- 
bationer within  our  bounds,  173  ;  whence  is  to  be 
gathered,  that  a  great  majority  of  communicants  and 
examinable  persons  are  against  him.  Or,  if  by  congre- 
gation be  meant  heritors  and  elders,  then  there  are  of 
heritors  (whereof  one  is  an  elder)  for  Mr.  Coates  37,  and 
of  these  12  only  of  lesser  note  reside  in  the  parish  ;  and 
there  are  against  him  of  heritors  65,  of  which  the  most 
part  are  residents,  and  all  the  elders  save  the  one  afore- 
said, and  all  for  the  said  other  probationer  ;  so  that  if  by 
congregations  be  meant  heritors  and  elders  representing 
the  congregation,  then  the  settling  of  Mr.  Coates  is  evi- 
dently contrary  to  the  majority  of  these.  Here,  then, 
we  would  desire  to  know  to  what  purpose  it  is  to  moderate 
in  a  call  to  any  presentee,  to  ask  the  votes  of  the  several 
heritors  and  elders,  with  the  consent  of  heads  of  families, 
if  we  are  to  proceed  to  the  settlement  even  when  the 
majority  of  heritors  and  elders,  and  almost  the  whole 
heads  of  families,  are  against  him.  We  cannot  but  think 
this  method  of  settling  ministers  a  solemn  farce  and  a 
mocking  of  heritors  and  elders  and  heads  of  families, 
by  first  allowing  them  a  voice  and  consent,  and  then 
determining  contrary  thereto." 1  It  is  impossible  to 
resist  the  force  of  such  reasoning.  They  concluded 
their  representation  by  warning  the  Assembly  as  to  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  their  action  in  the  way  of  increasing 
dissent,  should  they  decide  to  sustain  the  decision  of 
the  Commission. 

The  Assembly,  true  to  the  spirit  that  it  had  been 
showing  about  this  time,  adhered  to  Mr.  Coates  and  the 
patron.  So  keen  was  the  feeling  that  Mr.  Coates  had 
to  be  conducted  to  the  church  on  the  Sabbath  after 
the  ordination  by  a  company  of  soldiers. 

The  result  was  the  healthy  and  strong  Secession 
church  of  Kilmaurs,  to  which  acceded  the  magistrates, 
the  town  council  of  the  burgh,  and  the  kirk-session 

1  M'Kelvie's  Annals,  p.  400. 
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of  the  parish.  This  Kilmaurs  church  ministered  at 
first  to  a  vast  district  and  later  became  the  mother  of 
many  Secession  churches.  The  area  of  the  congrega- 
tion may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that  the  baptismal 
roll  of  1745,  registers  baptisms  of  children  whose  parents 
resided  in  the  parishes  of  Kilmarnock,  Fenwick,  Stewar- 
ton,  Dreghorn,  Beith,  Dairy,  Ardrossan,  Kilbarchan, 
Lochwinnoch,  Kilwinning,  Dundonald,  Ayr,  Loudon, 
Strathaven,  and  Old  and  New  Cumnock.  The  following 
congregations  were  disjoined  from  Kilmaurs,  1758-76  : 
Colmonell,  Kilwinning,  Auchinleck,  Beith,  Ayr,  New- 
milns,  Kilmarnock,  and  Stewarton — all  of  which  dis- 
junctions were  vigorously  opposed  by  the  session  of 
Kilmaurs. 

The  third  great  cause  of  the  steady  increase  of  the 
Secession  Church  was  the  predominant  influence  exer- 
cised by  Moderatism  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  This  third  cause  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  two  already  alluded  to.  The  desire  for  a  warmer 
religious  life,  and  the  protest  against  the  acceptance  of 
ministers  thrust  upon  unwilling  congregations,  were 
intimately  connected  with  revolt  against  predominant 
Moderatism.  Moderatism  is  a  word  almost  as  difficult  to 
define  as  Socialism.  It  means  different  things  to  different 
people,  and  quite  evidently,  where  referred  to  either  in 
praise  or  blame,  is  not  taken  to  denote  the  same  thing. 
Moderatism,  like  Socialism,  was  a  spirit — a  movement. 
The  Moderates  contained  in  their  ranks  men  whose  indi- 
vidual convictions  were  as  far  apart  as  the  poles.  They 
ranged  from  those  whose  views  would  not  differ  much 
from  the  orthodox  Christian  of  to-day,  to  the  man  who 
was  a  Tom  Paine  or  a  Voltaire  under  the  veneer  of  a 
Christian  profession.  Some  of  them  had  a  great  deal 
of  Christian  belief,  and  others  had  none.  As  Mr.  Taylor 
Innes  once  remarked,  "  All  Moderates  were  not  latitudi- 
narians,  and  all  latitudinarians  were  not  Moderates." 

If  it  is  difficult  to  define  Moderatism,  it  is  equally 
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difficult  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  party  who  were  called 
Moderates.  Quite  evidently  they  did  not  constitute 
a  fixed  number.  They  were  in  antagonism  to  what  was 
called  the  Popular  Party  ;  but  as  in  the  State  a  vast 
number  of  the  electors  do  not  vote  steadily  Conservative 
or  Liberal,  so  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  was  a  large  section  that  fluctuated  between 
the  two  schools,  and  placed  now  the  one  and  then  the 
other  in  the  ascendant.  "Moderates"  existed  in  the 
Scottish  Church  from  the  days  of  the  Reformation — 
probably  much  earlier.  They  owe  their  origin  to  the 
very  constitution  of  human  nature.  They  were  the 
party  that  stood  for  quiescence  and  acquiescence,  for 
Moderation  and  Compromise,  for  humanism  and  for 
not  being  zealous  overmuch.  The  name  they  gave  to 
the  other  party  to  which  the  Erskines  and  Gillespies 
belonged  was  the  "  High-Flyers."  They  regarded 
these  men  when  they  spoke  about  conscience  as  posing, 
and  believed  that  in  reality  they  were  only  truckling 
to  the  people  and  desirous  of  winning  popular  applause. 
The  one  party  usually  sided  with  the  king  and  the 
aristocracy — the  other  looked  for  support  to  the  common 
people.  From  1560  onwards  we  can  clearly  discern 
these  two  sections  in  the  Church.  During  the  time  of 
enforced  Episcopacy,  it  was  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Moderates  that  the  pulpits  were  filled  and  Scottish 
bishops  created. 

The  National  Covenant  and  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  were  the  production  of  a  time  when  a  different 
spirit  prevailed,  and  these  have  come  to  be  regarded  by 
all  proper  Moderates,  past  and  present,  as  things  to  be 
ashamed  of.  In  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  the  Moderates 
were  ardent  upholders  of  the  privileges  of  the  Crown  ; 
but  after  the  Revolution  Settlement  they  still  identified 
themselves  with  the  party  in  power.  Their  ruling 
principle  was  never  to  be  against  the  Government.  When 
the  Scottish  Church  was  in  the  wilderness,  the  Moderates 
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were  not  those  who  took  to  the  hills  for   the  sake  of 
religious  liberty. 

Between  1712,  the  year  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Patronage  Act,  and  1751,  the  date  of  the  deposition  of 
Gillespie,  the  Moderates  were  in  evidence  ;  but  they  had 
not  complete  control.  They  had  no  clearly  denned 
policy.  Indeed,  during  those  years  the  Assembly  was 
continually  swaying  from  side  to  side  and  zigzagged  on. 
At  one  moment  it  protested  against  the  evils  of  patronage, 
and  then  without  waiting  for  even  a  single  day  to  pass, 
encouraged  the  acceptance  of  its  results.  It  refused  to 
support  the  ministers  who  carried  then:  resistance  to  a 
logical  issue,  and  yet  it  hesitated  to  condemn  them.  Mr. 
Facing  Both  Ways  is  the  proper  name  for  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Two  thoroughly  different  types  of  men  were  striving  for 
the  mastery  in  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  neither  was 
strong  enough  to  get  the  other  under.  The  party  be- 
tween— those  who  were  neither  altogether  Moderates  nor 
entirely  sympathetic  with  all  the  claims  of  the  Popular 
Party — ruled  the  voting  ;  and  occasionally  sent  the  scales 
down,  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other.  This  is  the 
explanation  of  the  constant  changes  and  contradictory 
decisions  of  the  Church  Courts  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
But  from  1751  onward  to  the  close  of  the  century,  and 
particularly  during  the  leadership  of  Principal  Robertson 
the  historian,  Moderatism  came  into  its  own.  That  half- 
century  has  been  called  the  heyday  of  Moderatism.  It 
was  the  age  preceding  the  French  Revolution,  the  age 
of  Voltaire,  Tom  Paine,  and  the  Encyclopaedists.  A  wave 
of  scepticism  swept  from  France  over  Scotland.  All  the 
educated  classes  were  affected.  The  degree  to  which 
they  sympathized  with  this  sceptical  spirit  might  vary 
from  almost  nothing  to  infinity  ;  but  their  outlook  was  to 
some  extent  changed  by  the  new  movement.  Even  those 
most  bitterly  in  antagonism  were  not  unaffected.  Some 
good  old  Seceders  were  resolved  to  hold  all  the  more 
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faithfully  the  cardinal  truths  of  Christ's  divinity  and 
atonement ;  but  they  gave  to  their  advocacy  of  them  a 
certain  new  keenness  of  edge.  Many  of  the  Moderate 
clergy  were  completely  swept  from  their  moorings  and 
floundered  in  the  Sea  of  Deism.  Their  God  was  the  "  litre 
Supreme"  of  Robespierre. 

It  is  not  true,  however,  to  say,  as  many  writers  on  the 
dissenting  side  have  done,  that  the  Moderates,  as  a  whole, 
preached  only  platitudes.  Platitudes  were  not  then,  any 
more  than  now,  the  sole  possession  of  a  single  party. 
Nor  would  it  be  true  to  say  there  was  no  gospel  in  their 
preaching.  The  warm  and  pleading  note  of  a  Ralph 
Erskine  is  certainly  not  to  be  found  in  any  preaching 
extant  of  the  Moderates.  But  neither  is  it  to  be  found  in 
the  sermons  of  any  but  a  very  few  of  the  Evangelicals. 
It  was  the  product  of  the  man,  Ralph  Erskine.  Leighton  * 
belonged  to  the  Moderate  Party — at  least  he  consented 
to  be  made  an  archbishop  at  the  Restoration  ;  and  yet 
his  Commentary  on  Peter  remains  a  treasure-house  of 
evangelical  thought.  Dr.  Blair  was  the  great  Moderate 
preacher  of  his  day,  and  yet  his  sermons  comprise  such 
subjects  as  "  The  Union  of  Piety  and  Morality,"  "  On 
Religious  Retirement,"  "  On  Devotion,"  "  On  the  Death 
of  Christ,"  "  The  Happiness  of  a  Future  State."  The 
statement  of  the  aims  of  a  Christian  could  not  be  put 
better  than  in  his  sermon  "  On  Devotion." 2  These 
sermons  are  such  as  might  be  preached  without  cavil  in 
any  United  Free  Church  to-day,  and  after  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  they  may  still  be  read  with  interest. 
While  all  this  may  be  granted,  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  Moderatism  stood  for  something  definite  :  a 
spirit  that  breathed  a  religious  apathy  which  not 
only  influenced  the  General  Assembly,  but  permeated 

1  Leighton  has  been  claimed  by  both  parties.  He  was  evangelical  in 
thought,  and  lived  before  the  period  when  "Moderatism"  became  a 
definite  ecclesiastical  policy. 

8  Blair's  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.  251. 
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nearly  every  parish  in  the  land.  There  was 
no  driving  force  in  it  towards  making  men  better 
and  holier.  No  doubt  some  who  called  themselves 
Evangelicals  were  simply  doctrinaires  without  a  scintilla 
of  piety,  and  others  who  were  called  Moderates  were 
sincere  followers  of  the  Master.  Yet  the  movement 
itself  was  alien  to  Christ,  and  everywhere  reduced  the 
spiritual  temperature.  It  usually  possessed  these  marks 
— (a)  A  dislike  of  anything  of  the  nature  of  enthusiasm. 
It  only  became  enthusiastic  in  repelling  enthusiasm. 
(b)  It  enjoined  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the  civil 
power.  It  had  difficulty  in  understanding  what  it 
meant  to  suffer  for  conscience'  sake,  if  in  that  were  in- 
cluded resistance  to  the  State.  An  axiom  of  Moderatism 
was  "  the  Divine  right  of  the  Civil  Power."  (c)  It  had 
caught  the  Voltairian  idea  of  the  perfectibility  of  human 
nature,  and  repudiated  the  notion  of  man's  entire 
sinf illness.  Moderates,  as  a  rule,  had  not  much  of  the 
doctrinal  element  in  their  preaching,  and  it  would  have 
been  reckoned  "  bad  form "  to  press  acceptance  of 
Christ  upon  their  hearers,  or  to  plead  for  a  change  of 
heart.  In  Blair's  sermons  there  is  practically  nothing 
that  can  be  called  direct  personal  appeal. 

It  was  the  prevalence  of  this  spirit  and  temper  in 
many  parishes  during  the  eighteenth  century  that  created 
Secession  churches  and  filled  those  already  started. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  leading  lights  of  the 
Moderates,  many  of  the  rank  and  file  were  frankly 
atheistic.  Their  views  possessed  nothing  distinctively 
Christian.  Stories  of  the  Ayrshire  Moderates  cannot  all 
be  set  aside  as  untrue.  Even  if  they  cannot  be  definitely 
proved,  they  reveal  the  tradition  kept  up  hi  Ayrshire 
with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Moderates  towards 
vital  religion.  Three  stories  told  about  Burns,  and  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Contemporary  Review  of  March  1872, 
illustrate  this.  The  one  is  that  Burns  on  one  occasion, 
being  visited  with  compunction  and  remorse,  went  to 
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the  minister  of  the  parish  in  which  at  the  time  he  was 
residing,  and  that  he  was  told  "  to  go  to  the  first  penny 
wedding  he  could  find  and  think  no  more  about  it."  The 
second  story  is  attached  to  the  name  of  Dr.  MacGill  of 
Ayr,  but  has  been  denied  by  Dr.  MacGill's  friends.  Dr. 
Duff  heard  it  when  on  a  missionary  tour  in  Ayrshire  in 
1836,  and  said  that  he  got  it  from  an  aged  clergyman 
who,  in  his  youth,  was  a  contemporary  of  Burns. 
The  name  of  Dr.  MacGill  may  possibly  be  a  mistake, 
but  the  facts  lying  behind  the  story  are  fairly  well 
authenticated. 

They  are  to  the  effect  that  a  leading  Moderate  in 
Ayrshire  sent  for  Burns  after  the  first  Kilmarnock  edition 
of  his  poems  was  published.  He  treated  him  kindly  and 
praised  his  book,  but,  pointing  out  passages  here  and 
there  which  were  tinged  with  the  traditional  religion 
which  the  writer  had  imbibed  under  his  father's  roof, 
advised  him  for  the  sake  of  his  own  future  reputation 
to  avoid  all  "  drivelling  pietism,"  and  to  keep  henceforth 
such  unpoetical  stuff  out  of  his  poems. 

The  third  story  is  not  directly  connected  with  the 
Moderates,  but  there  is  a  tradition  that  Burns  attributed 
his  first  lapse  into  deliberate  sin  to  the  views  that  he  had 
imbibed  from  the  Moderates.  It  was  told  that  one 
night  in  going  home  to  Dumfries  the  worse  of  liquor,  a 
friend,  recognizing  him,  took  him  by  the  arm  and  broke 
out  "  into  affectionate  religious  talk."  The  poet  thanked 
him,  and  then  said  "  there  was  a  time  when  he  might  have 
taken  an  interest  in  these  matters,  but  that  was  all  past 
now."  These  stories  may  be  mere  traditions,  but  they 
are  nevertheless  instructive  traditions. 

That  much  of  the  preaching  of  that  day  was  cold  and 
stilted  and  dealt  in  moral  platitudes,  which,  like  Mahomet's 
coffin,  hung  in  mid-air,  and  were  sundered  from  any 
spiritual  force,  or  vital  union  with  Christian  truth,  is 
beyond  doubt,  unless  all  descriptions  of  the  period  have 
become  strangely  perverted.  It  was  this  type  of  preach- 
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ing  that  was  referred  to  in  the  lines  of  Burns' s  "  Holy 
Fair." 

"  But,  hark  !  the  tent  has  chang'd  its  voice  ; 

There's  peace  an'  rest  nae  langer  ; 
For  a'  the  real  judges  rise, 
They  canna  sit  for  anger. 
Smith  opens  out  his  cauld  harangues, 

On  practice  and  on  morals  ; 
An'  aff  the  godly  pour  in  thrangs 
To  gie  the  jars  an'  barrels 

A  lift  that  day. 

What  signifies  his  barren  shine 

Of  moral  pow'rs  an'  reason  ? 
His  English  style  an'  gesture  fine 

Are  a'  clean  out  o'  season. 
Like  Socrates  or  Antonine, 

Or  some  auld  pagan  heathen, 
The  moral  man  he  does  define, 

But  ne'er  a  word  o'  faith  in 

That's  right  that  day." 

We  may  accept  that  as  a  fair  description  by  a  singularly 
gifted  and  even  sympathetic  onlooker  of  the  ordinary 
preaching  of  the  Moderates  of  his  day. 

Hence  it  often  happened  that  when  men  wanted  even 
the  semblance  of  something  upon  which  to  feed  their 
souls,  they  had  to  betake  themselves  to  the  Secession 
Church  in  order  to  obtain  it.  The  first  race  of  Secession 
ministers  gave  them  that,  although  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  their  successors  did  so  in  equal  measure.  Carlyle's 
description  of  the  Secession  minister  of  Ecclefechan 
throws  light  upon  the  kind  of  men  that  stood  for  the 
Secession  Church  in  that  early  time.  "  A  'select  few 
had,  only  of  late,  united  themselves  ;  they  had  built 
a  little  meeting-house  at  Ecclefechan,  thatched  with 
heath,  and  chosen  them  a  priest  by  name  John  Johnston — 
the  priestliest  man  I  ever  under  any  ecclesiastical  guise 
was  privileged  to  look  upon.  He,  in  his  last  years, 
helped  me  well  in  my  Latin  (as  he  had  done  many),  and 
otherwise  procured  me  far  higher  benefits.  This  peasant 
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union,  this  little  heath-thatched  house,  this  simple 
Evangelist — together  constituted  properly  the  '  Church  ' 
of  that  district :  they  were  the  blessing  and  the  saving 
of  many  :  on  me  too  their  pious  heaven-sent  influences 
still  rest,  and  live  ;  let  me  employ  them  well.  There 
was  in  those  days  a  '  Teacher  of  the  People.'  He  sleeps 
not  far  from  my  father  (who  built  his  monument)  in  the 
Ecclefechan  Churchyard,  the  Teacher  and  the  Taught  : 
'  Blessed/  I  again  say,  '  are  the  Dead  that  die  in  the 
Lord.  They  do  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their  works 
follow  them.'  "  *  And  again  later  on  in  his  reminiscences 
of  Edward  Irving  :  "  Very  venerable  are  those  old  Seceder 
Clergy  to  me,  now  when  I  look  back  on  them.  Most 
of  the  chief  figures  among  them,  in  Irving's  time  and 
mine,  were  hoary  old  men.  Men  so  like  what  one  might 
call  antique  evangelists  in  modern  vesture  and  poor 
scholars  and  Gentlemen  of  Christ,  I  have  nowhere  met 
with,  in  Monasteries  or  Churches,  among  Protestant  or 
Papal  Clergy,  in  any  country  of  the  world."  2 

Another  interesting  fact  points  in  the  same  direction. 
Burns  has  always  been  reckoned  to  have  been  strongly 
on  the  side  of  the  Moderates  ;  although  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  he  had  mastered  the  point  at  issue  or 
was  even  much  interested  in  the  theological  quarrel 
between  the  Old  Lights  and  the  New.  He  was  naturally 
on  the  side  of  freedom  and  breadth.  Yet  it  has  been 
pretty  well  authenticated  that  on  his  death-bed  he  sent 
for  the  Secession  minister  of  Dumfries.  When  he  was 
past  the  point  of  being  interested  in  wordy  theological 
quarrels  and  desired  the  helpful  touch  of  personal  religion, 
it  is  notable  that  it  was  to  a  Secession  minister  he  went. 
It  is  rather  in  line  with  the  same  fact  that  Carry le,  writing 
of  the  same  epoch,  could  say  "  that  it  generally  happened 
that  when  a  man  became  aware  that  he  had  a  soul  to 
save,  he  was  to  be  found  in  the  Secession  Kirk."  Such 
statements  have  come  from  men  who  were  not  biassed 

1  Carlyle's  Reminiscences,  vol.  i.  p.  40.  *  Idem,  vol.  ii.  p.  12. 
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in  favour  of  that  Church.  It  would  be  a  travesty  of 
truth  to  imagine  that  all  the  godliness  of  Scotland  was 
concentrated  within  the  Secession,  or  that  because  a 
man  belonged  to  it  he  was  necessarily  and  essentially  a 
godly  man  ;  but  these  are  windows  through  which  we  see 
what  that  Kirk  stood  for  in  the  eyes  of  its  contemporaries. 

Yet  another  proof  in  the  same  direction  is  afforded 
by  the  remarkable  work  that  the  Secession  did  in  the 
Orkney  Islands.  Nowhere  was  Moderatism  more  rampant, 
or  manifested  in  a  lower  or  baser  form,  than  in  these 
islands  ;  and  nowhere  did  the  Secession  Church  send 
down  its  roots  so  deeply. 

It  accomplished  there  very  much  what  the  Free 
Church  did  in  the  Highlands  fifty  years  later.  These 
islands,  situated  amidst  the  raging  seas  of  the  Pentland 
Firth,  were  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  inaccessible. 
Within  the  memory  of  some  ministers  still  living,  the 
sailing  packet  boat  would  take  a  week  to  get  across, 
drifting  now  to  the  westward  and  then  to  the  eastward 
as  the  tide  ebbed  or  flowed.  All  evidence  goes  to  show 
that  the  state  of  religion  in  these  northern  parts  was  in 
a  deplorable  condition  at  the  time  of  the  Secession. 
Many  of  the  churches  were  in  ruins.  The  ministers, 
who  mostly  had  two  or  more  parishes  to  minister  to, 
made  up  their  minds  as  a  protest  against  the  parsimony 
of  the  heritors  never  to  preach  in  a  broken-down  church. 
The  consequence  was  that  many  localities  had  had  no 
religious  service  for  years,  and  in  many  the  very  nature 
of  the  Communion  rite  had  been  forgotten.  The  first 
Secession  Church  in  Orkney  was  at  Kirkwall.  It  was 
started  out  of  a  praying  society  begun  by  a  man  who 
had  been  south,  and  there  had  come  under  the  influence 
of  an  evangelical  preacher.  He  got  together  a  few 
like-minded  men,  and  ultimately  they  applied  to  the 
Associate  Presbytery  for  help.  Dr.  McCrie,  the  biographer 
of  John  Knox,  thus  refers  to  the  origin  of  the  Secession 
Church  in  Orkney  : 
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"  These  islands,  owing  to  various  causes,  had  been 
left  deplorably  destitute  of  religious  instruction,  few  of 
the  inhabitants  being  able  to  read,  and  the  great  mass 
of  them  living  in  ignorance  of  the  doctrines  of  salvation. 
A  revival,  however,  originating  in  a  prayer-meeting  held 
by  a  few  individuals  in  a  remote  corner  of  one  of 
the  islands,  had  led  to  an  application  for  supply  of 
sermon  from  the  General  Associate  Synod,  which  was 
granted,  and  out  of  which  grew  the  large  and  flourish- 
ing congregation  of  Kirkwall,  the  parent  of  all  the 
Secession  congregations  in  Orkney.  The  permanent 
effects  of  the  Secession  mission  to  Orkney,  in  the  numerous 
congregations  which  have  sprung  up,  and  the  collateral 
influence  on  the  Established  ministers,  all  candid  persons 
acquainted  with  the  fact  must  acknowledge  to  have  been 
beneficial.  In  respect  of  enjoying  the  gospel  and  its 
privileges,  and  compared  to  what  they  were  at  the  close 
of  last  century,  the  eight-and-twenty  islands  may  be 
said  to  have  been  enlightened."  * 

That  work,  begun  in  Kirkwall,  spread  largely,  through 
the  influence  of  the  late  Dr.  Paterson  of  Kirkwall,  from 
island  to  island,  until  many  large  and  flourishing  con- 
gregations were  formed.  They  continue  to  this  day 
to  give  forth  light  and  warmth  ;  and  amongst  their 
services,  not  the  least  was,  that  they  helped  to  stir  up  the 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church  to  a  sense  of  their 
responsibilities.  The  manner  in  which  some  of  the 
country  congregations  were  started  shows  the  clamant 
need  for  the  Secession  Church,  and  proves  what  good 
work  it  did.  This  was  true  of  Sandwick,  a  township 
about  eight  miles  from  Stromness.  "  Previous  to  the 
year  1829,  the  services  of  the  Established  Church  in 
the  parish  of  Sandwick  were  very  inadequate.  There 
was  no  regular  minister,  no  pastoral  visitation,  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  had  not  been  dispensed  from  time 
immemorial.  A  sermon  once  a  fortnight  was  the  whole 

1  M'Kelvie's  Annals,  p.  552. 
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benefit  derived  from  the  Establishment.      The  neigh- 
bouring parishes  of  Birsay  and  Harray  were  under  the 
charge  of  one  minister,  and  were  about  equally  ill  sup- 
plied.    A  number  of  the  persons  thus  situated  were  led 
by  their  circumstances  to  apply  to  the  United  Associate 
Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  for  supply  of  sermon,  which 
was  granted  at  the  date  specified.     Matters  soon  after 
changed  in  the  Established  Church.     A  resident  minister 
was  obtained  for  Sandwick,  and  sermon  regularly  afforded 
every  Sabbath.     Another  minister  succeeded  in  a  few 
years  to  Birsay,  who,  in  addition  to  his  own  services, 
provided  those  of  an  assistant  to  supply  the  parish  of 
Harray   with   regular    sermon ;     and    Sabbath    schools 
and  other  means  of  instruction  were  also  set  on  foot."  1 
A  similar  story  is  told  of  Eday.     "  From  time  im- 
memorial this  island  had  been  in  a  state  of  great  religious 
destitution.     The   only   supply   of  religious  instruction 
the  inhabitants  received  was  a  sermon  every  third  or 
fourth  Sabbath  from  the  minister  of  the  island  of  Stronsay. 
No  minister  resided  among  them.     From  all  the  benefits 
of    pastoral    superintendence,    visitation,    and    private 
instruction   they  were  entirely  shut  out.      The   Home 
Mission  Committee  of  the  United  Associate  Synod,  taking 
the  destitute  condition  of  this  place  into  consideration, 
sent  missionaries  to  it  in  1828,  by  whom  the  gospel  was 
preached,  and  Sabbath  schools  were  formed.     In  1831 
the  people,  with  the  aid  of  Christian  friends,  built  a  place 
of   worship,  containing   300    sittings.     A   congregation, 
consisting  of  120  members,  was  at  length  formed,  and 
everything  looked  promising  for  the  spiritual  interests 
and  harmony  of  the  people.     While  matters  were  in 
this  state,  a  missionary  minister  was  sent  down  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  located  in  the  island  with  the 
grant   of  £50   a  year   from  the   Royal    Bounty.       By 
exertions  made  in  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere,  a  dwelling- 
house  was  built  for  him,  and  every  effort  made  to  keep 

1  M'Kelvie's  Annals,  p.  555. 
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him  in  the  island.  In  this  way  the  once  long-neglected 
island  came  to  be  supplied  with  a  superabundance  of  the 
means  of  grace."  1 

Thus,  largely  in  response  to  the  call  for  a  more  adequate 
religious  life,  the  Secession  and  Relief  Churches  spread 
throughout  Scotland  from  the  most  northerly  of  the 
Orkney  Islands  on  one  hand,  to  the  Mull  of  Galloway  on 
the  other.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  therefore 
had  its  foundations  laid  deep  upon  a  free  gospel  and  a  free 
people,  and  it  has  never  had  cause  to  repent  of  the  stand 
that  its  forefathers  made  on  behalf  of  conscience  and 
truth. 

1  M'Kelvie's  Annals,  p.  556. 


CHAPTER    III 

DIVISIONS  AND  UNIONS  IN  THE  SCOTTISH  CHURCH 

THE  extraordinary  number  of  divisions  in  the  Scottish 
Church  has  afforded  good  sport  for  the  Philistines.  The 
sneer  at  the  doggedness  of  the  Scottish  character  has  been 
cheap  and  easy.  Latterly  it  has  become  somewhat 
fashionable  to  bewail  these  unworthy  separations,  and  to 
lament  not  our  own  evil  deeds,  but  those  of  our  fathers. 
As  we  study  these  divisions  in  the  light  of  their  environ- 
ment, some  things  become  clear  which  save  them  from 
being  ridiculous. 

Dean  Stanley,  in  his  lectures  on  the  Scottish  Church, 
quotes  an  old  Cameronian  as  saying  :  "I  leave  my 
protest  against  all  sectarian  errors,  heresies,  and  blas- 
phemies, particularly  against  Arianism,  Erastianism, 
Socinianism,  Quakerism,  Deism,  Bourignianism,  Famil- 
ism,  Scepticism,  Arminianism,  Lutheranism,  Brownism, 
Baxterianism,  Anabaptism,  Millennarianism,  Pelagianism, 
Campbellianism,  Whitneldianism,  Latitudinarianism,  and 
Independency,  and  all  other  sects  and  sorts  that  maintain 
any  error,  heresy,  or  blasphemy  that  is  contrary  to  the 
Word  of  God,  etc.,  and  all  erroneous  speeches  vented  from 
pulpits,  pages,  or  in  public  or  private  discourses  ;  and 
against  all  toleration  granted  or  given  at  any  time,  in 
favour  of  these  or  any  other  errors,  heresies,  or  blas- 
phemies, or  blasphemous  heretics,  particularly  the 
toleration  granted  by  the  Sectarian  Usurper,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  the  anti-Christian  toleration  granted  by  the 
popish  Duke  of  York,  and  the  present  continued 
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toleration    by    that    wicked    Jezebel,    the  'pretended 
Queen  Anne."  l 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  no  such  Cameronian 
ever  existed.  Dean  Stanley  gives  Burton  as  his  authority, 
and  Burton  gives  Wodrow ;  but  when  the  reader  turns 
to  Wodrow  he  finds  a  much  shorter,  simpler,  and  more 
rational  statement  from  the  dying  Cameronian.  Dean 
Stanley  has  made  up  the  dying  Cameronian 's  testimony 
partly  out  of  the  last  words  of  James  Guthrie,  partly 
out  of  the  Confession  of  Sins  and  Engagement  to  Duties 
that  the  Covenanters  used,  and  partly  out  of  his  own  im- 
agination. That  is  the  sort  of  thing  the  Scottish  Church 
has  been  called  to  suffer  from.  Just  as  great  divisions 
and  as  manifold  have  taken  place  in  Dean  Stanley's  own 
Church.  Not  long  ago  a  keen  controversy  was  raging 
in  the  Church  of  England  because  a  bishop  in  Africa 
encouraged  the  members  to  sit  down  at  the  Lord's 
table  with  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  and  Presby- 
terians. The  point  of  difference  is  not  half  so  important 
as  that  which  disrupted  Old  Light  and  New  Light 
Seceders.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any  man  at  this 
time  of  day  could  object  to  his  fellow-members  sitting 
down  at  the  same  Communion  table  with  members  of 
other  evangelical  denominations.  But  those  who  do  so 
can  scarcely  throw  any  stone  of  censure  at  the  very 
narrowest  of  Scottish  sectarians. 

As  one  of  the  old  Seceders  very  shrewdly  remarked — 
the  State  connection  was  a  hoop  of  iron  binding  to- 
gether different  sections,  which  were  more  mutually 
repellent  than  ever  the  dividing  Seceders  were. 

When  we  contemplate  the  many  divisions  that  took 
place  in  the  Secession  Church,  we  must  needs  remember 
how  easy  it  was  to  separate.  Each  congregation  held 
its  own  property,  and  where  a  majority  of  the  congrega- 
tion was  secured,  there  was  no  check  on  dividing  and 
subdividing. 

1  Stanley's  Lectures  on  the  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  66. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  original  separation 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland  tended  to  give  rise  to  further 
division.  Men  cannot  suffer  injustice  without  being 
injured  somewhere  in  their  own  nature.  It  is  quite  true 
that  "  he  who  protests  sustains."  It  is  impossible  to 
get  all  the  virtues  in  one  type  of  character. 

There  are  two  poles  between  which  men  must  oscil- 
late, submission  to  the  general  will  on  the  one  hand,  and 
faithfulness  to  individual  conviction  on  the  other.  If 
the  first  become  characteristic  of  a  community,  it  gener- 
ates flabbiness  and  insincerity.  If  the  second,  there  are 
assured  a  certain  robust  strength  and  intensity  of  con- 
viction, but  at  the  same  time  there  will  not  be  in  the 
type  of  character  produced  much  "  sweetness  and  light." 
The  Seceders  were  of  strong  texture.  They  might 
break,  but  they  would  not  bend.  The  Relief  move- 
ment from  the  first  was  of  a  less  tenacious  fibre ;  and 
it  remained  to  the  close  of  its  career  practically  un- 
divided. 

Not  so  with  the  Secession.  The  iron  of  injustice  had 
entered  into  the  soul  and  begot  tremendous  strength  of 
resistance  ;  but  the  very  quality  that  turned  them  into 
Seceders  made  them  intolerant.  They  saw  one  thing 
at  a  time,  but  saw  it  with  such  intensity  of  vision  that 
they  could  not  believe  that  anybody  ought  to  see  it 
differently  from  themselves.  Difference  of  conviction 
on  the  part  of  any  other  person  constituted  intolerable 
error.  They  had  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  apprehend- 
ing truth  as  manifold,  of  realizing  that  what  was  one  man's 
food  might  be  another  man's  poison.  They  thought  that 
God  meant  to  lead  every  man  by  the  same  road.  This 
defect  in  the  first  Seceders  became  early  visible.  Its 
most  notable  illustration  is  to  be  found  in  their  quarrel 
with  Whitefield,  which  has  afforded  good  sport  for  the 
Philistines.  Dean  Stanley  makes  fun  of  it  in  his 
lectures  on  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  leaves  altogether 
out  of  account  the  motives  that  influenced  the  Seceders  in 
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proposing  that  Whitefield  should  preach  only  in  Secession 
kirks.  When  Ralph  Erskine  invited  Whitefield  to  come 
to  Scotland  in  order  that  he  might  assist  in  founding  a 
Church  which  should  resist  the  corruptions  of  the  time, 
he  expressed  the  desire  that  Whitefield  should  not  preach 
in  the  pulpits  of  the  corrupt  State  Church,  "  lest  it  should 
be  improved  against  the  Associate  Presbytery."  White- 
field  replied  that  "  all  places  were  alike  to  him,  and  that 
if  the  Pope  himself  would  lend  him  his  pulpit,  he  would 
gladly  proclaim  in  it  the  righteousness  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

What,  perhaps,  was  still  more  foolish  than  the  above 
demand,  was  the  effort  made  by  the  Associate  Presbytery 
to  compel  Whitefield  to  adopt  their  form  of  government 
and  to  sign  the  Covenant,  or  at  least  to  keep  himself 
continually  lying  open  to  the  light.  Whitefield  would 
have  nothing  of  this.  "  I  am  of  the  communion  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  he  said,  "  none  in  that  communion 
can  join  me  in  the  work  you  have  pointed  to  ;  put  I  do 
not  mean  to  separate  from  that  communion  till  I  am 
either  cast  out  or  excommunicated."  * 

The  scene  ended  in  dramatic  fashion.  When  pressed 
to  acknowledge  that  only  one  form  of  government  had 
divine  sanction,  he  replied,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  "  I  do  not  find  it  here."  "  But,"  Alexander 
Moncrieff  replied,  as  he  rapped  the  Bible  that  lay  on  the 
table,  "  I  find  it  here."  So  they  parted  to  go  their 
own  ways,  and  a  lasting  stigma  was  left  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  Seceders.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that 
at  that  same  interview  Ebenezer  Erskine  left  upon  record 
these  words  :  "  All  intended  by  us  at  present  is,  that 
when  you  come  to  Scotland,  your  way  may  be  such  as 
not  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  corrupt  clergy  and 
judicatories,  who  are  carrying  on  a  course  of  defection, 
worming  out  a  faithful  ministry  from  the  land,  and  the 
power  of  religion  with  it.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  limit  your 

1  George  Whitefield,  J.  P.  Gladstone,  p.  174. 
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great  Master's  commission  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature."  x 

Another  false  step  was  taken  by  the  Secession  early 
in  their  history.  They  made  the  swearing  of  the  National 
Covenant  and  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  a  term 
of  communion.  This  they  did  in  1744.  The  National 
Covenant  was  first  signed  in  1580,  and  was  produced 
red-hot  out  of  the  furnace  of  resistance  to  Popery. 
Previous  to  that  year  many  insidious  efforts  were  made 
to  place  Scotland  once  more  under  the  heel  of  the  Papacy. 
The  weapon  by  which  it  was  sought  to  resist  this  en- 
croachment was  the  signing  of  the  National  Covenant, 
which  bound  every  one  who  took  the  oath  to  accept 
Christ  as  Lord,  to  forswear  Popery,  and  to  stand  by 
one  another  in  time  of  need.  The  Covenant  was  renewed 
more  than  once,  but  very  specially  in  1638,  when  Charles  I. 
was  attempting  to  introduce  a  prayer-book  into  the 
Scottish  service,  and  to  enforce  Episcopacy.  It  was  a 
natural  and  spontaneous  outburst  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  and  was  signed  with  tremendous  enthusiasm. 

Burton,  the  historian,  writes  of  it :  "  Gentlemen 
and  noblemen  carried  copies  about  in  their  portmanteaus 
or  pockets,  and  used  their  utmost  endeavours  with  their 
friends  in  private  to  subscribe.  It  was  subscribed  publicly 
in  churches,  ministers  exhorting  their  people  thereunto. 
It  was  also  subscribed  and  sworn  privately.  And  such 
was  the  zeal  of  many  subscribers  that  for  a  while  many 
subscribed  with  tears  on  their  cheeks  ;  and  it  is  constantly 
reported  that  some  did  draw  their  own  blood,  and  used 
it  in  place  of  ink  to  underwrite  their  names."  2 

The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  had  not  the  same 
spontaneity.  It  was  signed  by  the  English  Parliament, 
the  Scottish  Convention  of  Estates,  and  the  General 
Assembly ;  and  thereafter  by  great  numbers  of  the 
people  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  It  possessed 

1  George  Whitefield,  Gladstone,  p.  170. 

2  History  of  Scotland,  Burton,  vol.  vi.  p.  187. 
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an  element  not  present  in  the  National  Covenant.  It 
was  framed  for  attack  as  well  as  for  defence.  Its  main 
aim  was  declared  to  be  "  to  bring  the  Churches  of  God 
in  the  three  kingdoms  to  the  nearest  conjunction  and 
uniformity  in  religion,  confession  of  faith,  form  of  Church 
government,  directory  for  worship  and  catechizing." 
That  is  to  say,  all  were  to  be  brought  under  the  Presby- 
terian form  of  Government,  and  all  were  to  worship  God 
in  the  same  way.  In  this  cast-iron  system  there  was 
no  room  for  the  soul — no  freedom  for  the  individual  to 
find  that  form  of  religious  expression  that  was  to  him 
the  most  natural.  It  is  true  that  most  of  those  who 
signed  those  covenants  disclaimed  persecuting  or  in- 
tolerant principles  ;  but  it  was  not  then  recognized  that 
moral  compulsion  might  be  just  as  intolerant  as  physical, 
and  that  in  religion  the  man  converted  against  his  will 
is  still  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond  of  iniquity. 
He  can  be  of  no  value  in  a  kingdom,  the  essential  features 
of  which  are  freedom  and  inward  growth.  These  two 
covenants,  although  marred  by  defects,  were  yet  of 
immense  value  in  their  day,  and  gave  natural  expression 
to  the  earnest  resolution  of  those  who  first  signed  them. 

It  was  a  different  matter,  however,  when  the  Seceders 
in  cold  blood  a  hundred  years  later  made  them  a  term 
of  Christian  communion.  That  was  to  make  rigid  what 
had  been  fluid,  to  turn  into  dogma  a  natural  and  spon- 
taneous utterance  of  faith.  It  was  to  make  membership 
in  Christ  something  more  exclusive  than  He  made  it. 
For  that  blunder  and  the  spirit  that  lay  behind  it,  the 
Seceders  paid  dearly.  For  nearly  all  the  subsequent 
divisions  sprang  from  that  root,  and  still  later  every 
reunion  that  took  place  would  have  been  more  complete 
but  for  the  false  example  then  given.  The  fruits  of  that 
act  remain  to  this  day.  The  later  history  of  Scottish 
reunions  is  in  effect  the  story  of  the  continuous  effort, 
by  the  great  majority  in  each  Church,  to  get  out  into  a 
larger  space  and  to  breathe  a  freer  air.  Those  left  behind 
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were   not    contented  with   living   themselves  in  a  her- 
metically sealed  compartment,  but  insisted  that  all  others 
connected  with  them  should  be  prevented  from  leaving  it. 
The  first  test  of  the  enlarging  spirit   occurred  only 
four  years  after  the  Seceders  had  ratified  the  Covenants 
and  made  them  binding  on  their  members.     It  was  over 
what  has  been  called  the   Burgess  Oath.     That  oath, 
which  was  administered  to  all  who  sought  to  become 
burgesses  in  certain  cities  and  towns  in  Scotland,  was  to 
the  following  effect :   "  Here  I  protest  before  God  and 
your  Lordships  that  I  profess  and  allow  with  my  heart 
the  true  Religion  presently  professed  within  this  realm 
and  authorized  by  the  laws  thereof,  and  I  shall  abide 
thereat,  and  defend  the  same  to  my  life's  end,  renounc- 
ing the  Roman  Religion  called  Papistry."     It  had  been 
passed  with  a  view  to  excluding  Romanists,  but  the  Tory 
majority  in  Parliament  saw  in  it  an  opportunity  of  strik- 
ing at  the  Covenanters,  and  thus  gave  it  the  above  form. 
The  split  that  took  place  in  the  Secession  was  thus  in 
the  first  instance  due  to  the  State  rather  than  to  the 
Church.     The  question  was  raised  in  the  Synod  of  1745 
as  to  whether  one  who  had  sworn  to  the  Covenants  could 
also  take  that  oath.     For  two  years  it  was  debated  with 
bitterness  and  acrimony.     In  1746,  by  a  snatch  vote,  the 
Synod  declared  that  no  member  of  the  Church  should 
take  the  oath,  and  made  it  a  matter  of  discipline  for  any 
one  to  disobey.     The  following  year,  when  every  effort 
was  made  by  both  sides  to  poll  their  full  strength,  that 
decision  was  overturned  by  37  votes  to  23.     The  majority 
vote  left  it  to  a  man's  conscience  to  say  whether  he  could 
take  the  Burgess  Oath  or  not — the  only  Christian  way 
of  dealing  with  the  matter.     The  minority  thereupon 
seceded,  met  in  the  house  of  one  of  their  leaders, — the 
famous  Adam  Gib, — in  Edinburgh,  and  declared  them- 
selves the  sole  heirs  of   the  Secession  of  1733.     They 
carried  their  high-handedness  even  further.     They  pro- 
ceeded to  try  by  libel  those  from  whom  they  had  seceded, 
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and  in  their  absence  (for,  of  course,  the  others  paid  no  heed 
to  them)  found  them  guilty.  They  first  suspended,  then 
excommunicated,  their  former  friends,  and  finally  passed 
upon  them  the  awful  sentence  of  larger  excommunication, 
— "  declaring  them  to  be  of  those  whom  the  Lord  Jesus 
commanded  to  be  holden  by  all  and  every  one  of  the 
faithful  as  heathen  men  and  publicans  ;  and  delivering 
them  unto  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the  Flesh,  that 
their  spirits  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 
That  is  the  length  to  which  Adam  Gib  and  his  associates 
were  driven  by  their  irresistible  logic  ;  for  as  one  reads 
The  Display  and  Testimony,  the  book  in  which  they  de- 
fended their  conduct,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that 
they  were  tremendously  in  earnest,  and  that,  at  whatever 
cost  to  their  own  feelings,  they  intended  to  follow  God's 
leading.  Thus  were  formed  the  Burgher  and  the  Anti- 
Burgher  Churches,  which  went  by  the  official  name  re- 
spectively of  the  Associate  Synod  and  the  General 
Associate.  It  is  well-nigh  impossible  at  the  present  day 
to  doubt  where  the  truth  lay  in  this  controversy.  The 
Burghers,  although  they  did  not  always  remain  faithful 
to  the  light,  had  that  day  stood  for  toleration  and  the 
rights  of  the  individual  conscience.  The  Anti-Burghers 
were  determined  by  a  fiat  of  a  Church  Court  to 
compel  every  one  with  whom  they  held  communion 
to  think  alike,  and  to  make  actions  that  might  well 
be  left  to  the  individual  conscience  a  matter  of  dis- 
cipline. 

No  doubt  they  did  this  in  all  faithfulness  to  personal 
conviction  ;  and,  though  it  may  seem  incredible,  with 
a  certain  tenderness  of  spirit.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  imagine  that  a  good  deal  of  the  old  Adam  did  not 
mingle  with  their  judgment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Anti-Burgher  minority,  after  they  withdrew,  held  a  Privy 
Censure  Court  of  their  own,  in  which  all  their  leaders 
solemnly  rebuked  one  another  for  the  unguarded  lan- 
guage they  had  used  during  the  late  controversy.  There 
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was  no  suggestion,  however,  that  they  might  have  been 
wrong  in  the  main  decision. 

This  question  drove  a  wedge  into  the  Secession  Church, 
separating  even  the  original  six.  Fisher  was  dead,  but 
of  the  others,  Ebenezer  Erskine,  with  Ralph  his  brother, 
and  Wilson,  went  with  the  Burghers,  and  Alex.  Mon- 
crieff  and  Mair  with  the  Anti-Burghers.  How  keen  the 
feeling,  and  how  deep  the  division,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  story  told  in  the  Life  of  the  Erskines. 

Ebenezer' s  favourite  daughter,  Ailie,  was  married  to 
a  Secession  minister,  James  Scott  of  Gateshaw,  who  sided 
with  the  Anti-Burghers.  With  true  chivalry  Ebenezer 
refrained  from  increasing  his  daughter's  perplexity, 
but  she  decided  between  her  father  and  her  husband 
with  admirable  precision.  When  her  husband  returned 
from  the  Synod  which  excommunicated  the  Erskines, 
she  met  him  at  the  manse  door  with  an  anxious  look. 
He  came  with  bent  head  and  in  evident  distress. 
"  Well  ?  "  she  said.  He  was  silent.  She  followed  him 
into  his  study  and  repeated  her  query — "  Well  ?  " 
After  a  long  pause  he  replied,  "  We  have  excommuni- 
cated them."  "  You  have  excommunicated  my  father 
and  my  uncle  !  You  are  my  husband,  but  never  more 
shall  you  be  minister  of  mine." 

Good  woman — her  insight  triumphed  over  logic,  and 
so  for  that  matter  in  the  end  did  his  ;  for,  although  she 
should  have  been  to  him  as  a  heathen  and  a  publican, 
he  accompanied  her  every  Sunday  part  of  the  way  to  her 
new  church,  and  never  put  any  obstacle  in  her  path. 

It  was  thought  that  this  split  would  ruin  the  whole 
Secession  cause,  but  it  turned  out  otherwise.  It  had 
the  result  of  greatly  augmenting  Secession  charges, 
although  at  the  time  that  was  not  considered  an  unmixed 
boon.  By  the  time  the  two  sections  came  together, 
seventy-three  years  later,  they  had  both  grown  to  a  size 
greater  than  would  have  been  the  case  without  a  little 
friendly  rivalry. 
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The  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  to  see 
another  effort  made  towards  freeing  the  human  spirit 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  will  of  the  community,  and  this 
resulted  in  still  further  subdivision  in  the  Scottish 
Church.  The  movement  affected  about  the  same  time 
both  the  Burgher  and  Anti- Burgher  Churches.  It  began 
in  1795 — a  significant  time.  It  was  not  unconnected 
with  the  general  trend  of  thought  throughout  Europe 
which  found  its  most  vivid  expression  in  the  French 
Revolution,  and  which  resulted  in  increasing  the  value  of 
individual  personality.  The  rights  of  man  included  the 
right  to  his  own  soul — the  right  to  shape  his  religious  life 
in  the  way  that  he  recognized  to  be  the  best  for  him. 
It  was  undoubtedly  the  outcome  of  this  spirit  that 
awoke  questionings  in  some  minds,  both  of  the  Burgher 
and  Anti-Burgher  Churches,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
covenants  and  the  oppressive  character  of  certain  parts 
of  the  Westminster  Confession  itself.  These  sections 
seem  to  imply  that  a  certain  element  of  compulsion  may 
be  used  in  religion — if  not  physical  at  least  moral. 

The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  expressly  declares 
that  it  aims  at  bringing  uniformity  in  matters  about 
religion  into  all  the  three  kingdoms  ;  and,  although  it 
does  not  say  how  the  thing  is  to  be  done,  it  binds  every 
one  to  extirpate  papacy,  prelacy,  and  heresy  of  every 
kind.  This  form  of  words  was  accepted  far  from  willingly 
by  the  English  Independents  as  the  price  of  armed 
Scottish  support.  It  was  deliberately  forced  upon 
Charles  n.  Its  whole  genesis  and  history  show  that  it 
was  nurtured  in  intolerance. 

The  Westminster  Confession  in  its  twenty -third 
chapter  expressly  declares :  "  The  Civil  Magistrate  hath 
authority,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  take  order  that  unity 
and  peace  be  preserved  in  the  Church,  that  the  truth  of 
God  be  kept  pure  and  entire,  and  that  all  blasphemies 
and  heresies  be  suppressed,  and  all  corruptions  and  abuses 
in  worship  or  discipline  be  prevented  or  reformed." 
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The  first  Seceders,  as  if  they  foresaw  possible  future 
misunderstanding,  declared  that  in  swearing  to  these 
covenants  they  were  not  to  be  understood  as  favouring 
persecuting  principles.  But  that  General  Declaration, 
made  more  than  fifty  years  before,  was  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  difficulties  of  signing  the  Confession  in  1795. 
The  matter  came  up  first  in  the  Anti-Burgher  Church,  but 
it  was  settled  earlier  by  the  Burgher.  In  the  Burgher 
Synod  a  petition  was  presented  by  a  Mr.  John  Fraser, 
complaining  that  to  ask  men  to  swear  to  the  covenants 
without  qualification,  and  to  accept  the  Confession  of 
Faith  as  it  stood,  was  to  identify  the  Church  with  a  com- 
pulsory element  in  religion.  A  simple  examination  of 
the  document  will  show  that  the  plea  of  this  student  was 
unanswerable.  The  Burgher  Synod  felt  that ;  for  after 
heated  and  bitter  controversy,  it  was  agreeci  to  preface 
the  following  declaration  to  the  formula  for  admission 
of  ministers,  elders,  and  members  : 

"  That  whereas  some  parts  of  the  standard  books 
of  this  Synod  have  been  interpreted  as  favouring  com- 
pulsory measures  in  religion,  the  Synod  hereby  declare 
that  they  do  not  require  an  approbation  of  any  such 
principle  from  any  candidate  for  licence  or  ordination. 
And  whereas  a  controversy  has  arisen  among  us  respect- 
ing the  nature  and  kind  of  the  obligation  of  our  solemn 
covenants  on  posterity,  whether  it  be  entirely  of  the 
same  kind  upon  us  as  upon  our  ancestors  who  swore 
them,  the  Synod  hereby  declare,  that  while  they  hold 
the  obligation  of  our  covenants  upon  posterity,  they 
do  not  interfere  with  that  controversy  which  has 
arisen  respecting  the  nature  and  kind  of  it,  and 
recommend  it  to  all  their  members  to  suppress  that 
controversy,  as  tending  to  gender  strife  rather  than 
godly  edifying."  * 

In  this  controversy  two  of  the  leaders  on  the  pro- 
gressive side  stated  principles  that  later  on  were  to  become 

1  History  of  the  Secession,  M'Kerrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  316  ft. 
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the  cardinal  principles  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  one  was  Dr.  Dick,  who,  in  his  opening  sermon  as 
Moderator  in  1797,  pled  for  toleration  in  this  whole  matter 
of  signing  the  Covenant,  and  urged  the  inconsistency  of 
compulsion  with  religious  truth. 

"  If  the  covenants  be  binding  on  posterity,  their 
obligation  is  not  so  clear  as  the  obligation  of  truth,  of 
justice,  and  of  charity.  It  is  not  so  clear  as  that  of  many 
of  the  duties  called  moral,  which,  when  plainly  stated, 
commend  themselves  to  every  man's  conscience.  .  .  . 
The  impropriety,  therefore,  seems  to  consist,  not  in 
leaving  out,  but  in  retaining  a  subject  of  doubtful  dis- 
putation, as  a  part  of  our  creed.  Nothing  but  what  is 
plain,  or  may  easily  be  made  plain  to  the  meanest 
capacity,  should  be  admitted  among  our  terms  of  com- 
munion. On  dubious  points,  let  every  man  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  and  have  faith  to  himself 
before  God."  l 

The  pleading  of  Dr.  Lawson  of  Selkirk,  then  a  com- 
paratively young  man,  was  none  the  less  clear. 

"  Those  who  approve  of  compulsory  measures  in 
religion  no  doubt  must  think  that  their  brethren  err 
who  disapprove  of  them.  But  let  them  judge  fairly  and 
candidly.  If  they  do  not  obstinately  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  truth,  they  must  see  that  themselves  have  openly 
professed  the  same  principles  of  toleration  with  their 
brethren,  or  at  least  exercised  forbearance  hitherto 
towards  those  who  openly  avowed  these  principles. 
What  is  the  difference  between  those  who  formerly 
declared  against  compulsory  measures  in  religion  and 
those  who  now  plead  in  favour  of  the  overture  ?  Only 
this,  that  the  former  took  the  liberty  to  declare  their 
mind  in  opposition  to  doctrines  which,  in  the  views  of 
those  I  am  now  addressing,  stand  in  our  standard-books  ; 
whilst  the  latter  endeavour  to  obtain  a  constitutional 
liberty  to  declare  their  minds,  that  neither  they  nor  their 

1  History  of  the  Secession,  M'Kerrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  310. 
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brethren  may  seem  to  condemn  themselves  in  that  which 
they  allow."  x 

The  result  of  this  action  was  that  the  Burgher  Synod 
shook  itself  free  from  the  incubus  of  swearing  to  the 
covenants  in  their  ancient  and  complete  form,  and  in 
consequence  the  Old  Light  Burghers  hived  off.  The 
original  protesters  consisted  only  of  three  ministers  and 
three  elders.  Latterly  these  were  joined  by  three 
ministers  without  charge,  four  congregations  without 
their  ministers,  and  a  further  addition  of  four  ministers 
with  their  congregations.  This  body,  which  went  by  the 
name  of  the  Old  Light  Burghers,  maintained  a  separate 
existence  till  1839,  when  it  almost  unanimously  merged 
with  the  Established  Church — to  leave  it  again  four  years 
later,  in  1843.  These  Old  Light  Burghers  are  therefore 
now  part  of  the  United  Free  Church. 

The  Anti-Burghers  dealt  with  this  controversy  in  a 
somewhat  different  way ;  but  the  result  was  very  much 
the  same.  With  them  it  took  longer  to  settle.  It  was 
protracted  from  1791  to  1806,  but  in  the  end  it  resulted 
in  throwing  overboard  both  covenants,  and  in  drawing 
up  a  testimony  of  their  own.  That  testimony  said 
some  very  plain  things  about  the  Westminster  Confession. 
In  it  the  Synod  stated  that  the  Church  did  not  regard  the 
Confession  as  taking  the  place  of  Scripture,  and  that  they 
only  accepted  it  in  so  far  as  it  could  be  proved  from 
Scripture.  The  Synod  further  declared :  "  That,  as  no 
human  composure,  however  excellent  and  well  expressed, 
can  be  supposed  to  contain  a  full  and  comprehensive  view 
of  divine  truth  ;  so,  by  this  adherence,  we  are  not 
precluded  from  embracing,  upon  due  deliberation,  any 
further  light  which  may  afterward  arise  from  the  word 
of  God  about  any  article  of  divine  truth."  On  the 
question  of  the  compulsory  powers  of  the  State  with 
regard  to  religion,  they  went  even  further  than  the  New 
Light  Burghers. 

1  History  of  the  Secession,  M'Kerrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  314. 
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"  i.  That  the  Church  is  a  spiritual  kingdom.  Her 
members,  as  such,  are  considered  as  spiritual  persons. 
The  same  character  belongs  to  their  doctrines,  ordinances, 
and  office-bearers.  But  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are 
secular  and  earthly  societies  ;  the  members  of  which, 
as  such,  are  considered  as  capable  of  performing  the 
duties  and  of  enjoying  the  privileges  belonging  to  a  civil 
state. 

"2.  That  neither  of  these  kingdoms  hath  power  over 
the  other.  The  Church  hath  a  spiritual  authority  over 
such  of  the  subjects  and  rulers  of  earthly  kingdoms  as 
are  in  her  communion  ;  and  the  civil  powers  have  the 
same  authority  over  the  members  and  office-bearers  of 
the  Church  as  over  the  rest  of  their  subjects.  But  she 
hath  no  power  over  earthly  kingdoms  in  their  collective 
and  civil  capacity  ;  nor  have  they  any  power  over  her  as 
a  Church."  l 

The  Anti- Burghers,  however,  were  as  keen  about 
covenanting  as  ever.  They  passed  an  Act  declaring  that 
all  ministers,  preachers,  students,  elders,  and  others  who 
had  not  yet  covenanted  should  join  in  the  Bond  agreeably 
to  the  tenor  of  the  New  Testimony,  and  they  appointed 
a  special  meeting  of  Synod  to  be  held  for  that  purpose 
in  1805.  Meanwhile  ministers  were  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  persuade  the  hesitating,  so  that  all  should  come 
forward  and  sign  the  Bond. 

The  issue  of  this  controversy  in  both  these  sections 
of  the  Secession  Church  was  that  the  New  Light  Anti- 
Burghers  dealt  with  the  matter  in  more  radical  fashion, 
and  reached  clearer  views  of  the  nature  of  spiritual  inde- 
pendence ;  but,  as  we  might  expect,  the  New  Light 
Burghers  surpassed  them  in  getting  deeper  insight  into 
the  nature  of  religious  toleration  and  the  duty  laid  upon 
Christians  to  try  to  understand  one  another's  opposing 
convictions. 

The  result  of  the  settlement  with  the  Anti-Burghers 

1  History  of  the  Secession,  M'Kerrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  125  ff. 
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as  well  as  amongst  the  Burghers,  was  the  breaking  off  of 
a  small  minority.  These  continued  a  separate  existence 
until  1852,  when  they  united  with  the  Free  Church,  so 
that  they  too  are  gathered  into  the  United  Free  Church. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  thus  six 
dissenting  Churches  in  the  land — the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian, who  never  accepted  the  Revolution  Settlement, 
and  had  been  carrying  on  separate  ordinances  since  1688  ; 
the  Relief  Church ;  and  now,  the  Secession  Church,  as 
represented  by  four  very  unequal  branches, — Old  Light 
and  New  Light  Burgher,  Old  Light  and  New  Light 
Anti-Burghers. 

If  the  eighteenth  century  was  a  time  to  divide,  the 
nineteenth  century  was  a  time  to  unite.  In  1820  the 
two  main  streams  of  Secession  Testimony  met — the  New 
Light  Burghers  and  the  New  Light  Anti-Burghers,  to- 
gether representing  five-sixths  of  the  congregations  that 
had  issued  from  the  Four  Fathers.  The  remnant  of  Old 
Lights  on  both  sides  maintained  a  separate  existence  for 
many  more  years.  Still,  a  new  feeling  was  in  the  air, 
and  even  they  felt  the  breath  of  spring.  When  other 
Churches  were  uniting,  they  too  were  seeking  to  find  out 
whether  they  could  not  unite  with  one  another.  Their 
efforts  did  not  come  to  anything,  but  they  proved  that 
even  the  narrowest  of  Scottish  sects  did  not  believe  in 
maintaining  a  state  of  division  for  its  own  sake.  The  first 
note  of  union  between  the  Burgher  and  Anti-Burgher 
Churches  was  struck  as  far  back  as  1782.  That  year 
several  petitions  for  union  were  laid  upon  the  table  of 
the  Burgher  Synod,  but  after  the  Synod  had  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  no  more  came 
of  it.  A  similar  fate  befell  an  early  overture  in  the 
Anti-Burgher  Synod.  But  in  1818  the  two  sections  of  the 
Church  in  Nova  Scotia  united  without  saying  "  By  your 
leave  "  to  the  Synods  of  the  mother  country,  and  formed 
themselves  into  a  separate  jurisdiction  under  the  name 
of  the  "  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nova 
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Scotia."  Far  from  the  seat  of  controversy,  they  had 
come  to  see  that  different  opinions  as  to  the  right  or 
wrong  of  swearing  the  Burgess  Oath  did  not  constitute 
sufficient  cause  to  keep  good  men  apart.  Shortly  after, 
in  the  same  year,  the  North  of  Ireland  followed  suit. 
There  the  two  Synods  were  united  under  the  name  of 
"  The  Presbyterian  Synod  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Seceders."  A  real  Irishism  was  perpetrated  in  Article  IV. 
of  their  basis  of  union  when  they  declare  "  their  insub- 
ordination to  any  other  superior  court."  That  only 
meant  that  they  did  not  intend  the  jurisdiction  of  either 
parent  body  to  have  any  effect.  The  daughter  Churches 
having  shown  the  way,  it  only  remained  for  the  mother 
Churches  to  follow.  This  did  not  seem  to  be  easy,  for 
no  minister  on  either  side  made  a  move.  It  remains  to 
the  credit  of  the  ordinary  members  that  they  forced 
the  hands  of  their  respective  Synods.  The  movement 
for  union  is  said  to  have  taken  definite  shape  in  Scotland 
through  a  literary  society.  Such  a  united  society ,  composed 
of  members  of  the  Burgher  and  Anti-Burgher  churches 
of  Mid-Calder  and  East  Calder  took  up  the  question  of 
union  in  1818.  They  spoke  to  the  minister  of  Mid-Calder 
about  it,  but,  as  he  said  himself,  "  having  a  considerable 
development  of  the  bump  of  caution,  he  was  afraid  of 
raising  a  muir-burn  that  might  not  be  easily  quenched." 
However,  he  consented  to  guide  the  leaders  of  the 
movement.  The  result  was  that  at  a  meeting  of  a  large 
number  of  members  of  the  two  congregations,  held  at 
Mid-Calder  20th  August  1818,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  insert  in  the  respective  denominational  magazines 
an  intimation  that  in  the  opinion  of  that  meeting  the 
time  for  union  had  fully  come,  and  that  they,  the  com- 
mittee, were  willing  to  correspond  with  any  congrega- 
tions that  had  a  similar  inclination.  It  would  seem  as 
if  this  meeting  at  Mid-Calder  had  hit  the  psychological 
moment,  for  never  in  history  was  there  a  union  so 
rapid.  Over  seventy  years  had  elapsed  since  the  split 
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took  place.  Much  uncalled  for  bitterness  had  been  felt 
and  inflicted  by  both  parties.  There  was  still  some  feel- 
ing with  regard  to  the  Burgess  Oath  which  still  remained 
on  the  Statute  Book.  Yet  on  the  first  suggestion  of 
union  by  the  members  of  an  obscure  literary  society, 
the  two  Churches  seemed  ready  to  rush  into  one  another's 
arms.  It  was  like  the  coming  of  spring  after  a  long 
Arctic  winter — such  as  one  sees  in  Norway,  Finland,  and 
Canada.  The  ground  has  been  held  for  months  in  the 
grip  of  Arctic  cold,  but  suddenly  with  the  beginning  of 
spring  the  sun  tells,  the  ice  melts  and  disappears.  In 
a  few  weeks  under  genial  warmth  the  whole  of  nature 
bursts  into  new  life.  That  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
in  the  union  between  the  Burgher  and  Anti-Burgher 
Church.  Long  separate,  thinking  hard  things  of  each 
other,  and  sometimes  saying  cruel  things,  the  leaders 
never  thought  of  union.  But  once  the  movement  had 
started,  it  went  like  wild-fire.  In  May  1819  no  fewer 
than  eighty-eight  petitions  for  union  lay  upon  the  table 
of  the  Burgher  Synod,  and  of  the  Anti-Burgher  seventy- 
four.  These  petitions  were  so  catholic  that  they  sought 
union  not  only  between  the  two  Churches,  but  also 
amongst  all  the  dissenting  Churches  outside  the  Estab- 
lishment. That  was  somewhat  too  large  an  order  for 
the  Synods  to  tackle  ;  but  they  each  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  meet  with  similar  committees  that  other 
Synods  might  appoint.  This  joint  committee  soon  did 
its  work  as  between  Burgher  and  Anti  -  Burgher. 
All  Scotland  looked  on  with  approval.  The  Convention 
of  Royal  Burghs  suggested  the  removal  of  the  objection- 
able oath  which  had  caused  the  trouble,  and,  just  before 
the  union  was  finally  consummated,  the  oath  was 
abolished.  Yet  to  these  Churches  the  credit  remains 
that  this  union  was  originated  and  carried  practically 
to  completion  while  the  skeleton  still  remained  in  the 
cupboard.  In  1820,  barely  two  years  after  the  move- 
ment began  in  an  obscure  country  town,  the  Burgher 
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and  Anti-Burgher  Churches  were  combined  under  the 
name  of  the  United  Secession  Church.  With  regard  to 
the  Burgess  Oath,  they  agreed  to  allow  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  and  that  both  parties  should  carefully 
abstain  from  agitating  in  future  the  questions  which 
occasioned  it.  They  still  held  to  covenanting,  but  in  a 
very  much  modified  form ;  and,  most  important  of  all, 
as  token  of  advance  in  the  principles  of  religious  liberty, 
the  acceptance  of  the  covenants  was  no  longer  to  be 
made  a  term  of  communion.  The  fifth  Article  says : 

'*  We  acknowledge  that  we  are  under  high  obligations 
to  maintain  and  prosecute  the  work  of  reformation  begun, 
and  to  a  great  extent  carried  on  by  our  fathers  ;  and 
we  assert  that  public  religious  vowing  or  covenanting  is 
a  moral  duty,  to  be  practised  when  the  circumstances 
of  Providence  require  it ;  but  as  the  duty,  from  its  nature, 
is  occasional,  not  stated,  and  as  there  is,  and  may  be, 
a  diversity  of  sentiment  respecting  the  seasonableness 
of  it,  we  agree  that,  while  no  obstruction  shall  be  thrown 
in  the  way,  but  every  scriptural  facility  shall  be  afforded 
to  those  who  have  clearness  to  proceed  in  it,  yet  its  observ- 
ance shall  not  be  required  of  any,  in  order  to  Church  com- 
munion." 1  This  impressive  union  took  place  on  8th 
September  1820  amidst  manifold  signs  of  rejoicing.  It 
was  carried  through  in  Bristo  Street  Church,  the  same 
place  where  the  separation  took  place  seventy-three  years 
before.  Dr.  M'Kerrow,  the  historian  of  the  Secession 
Church,  mentions  two  things  that  had  an  important 
influence  in  bringing  about  the  union,  namely,  the  deep 
interest  in  missions  which  pervaded  both  Churches,  and 
the  spirit  of  prayer  which  more  than  once  created  a  pro- 
found impression  at  their  common  meetings.  He  does 
not  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  union  when  he 
says  of  it :  "  Among  the  many  great  events  of  a  religious 
kind  which  have  taken  place  during  the  present  genera- 
tion, and  which  stamp  a  peculiar  aspect  on  the  times  in 

1  History  of  the  Secession,  M'Kerrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  404. 
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which  we  live,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  one  in  which  the 
finger  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  has  been  more 
visibly  displayed  than  that  which  is  here  recorded.  The 
length  of  time  during  which  the  parties  had  been  in  a 
state  of  separation,  the  vast  importance  which  at  one 
period  was  attached  to  the  points  at  issue,  the  keenness 
(not  to  make  use  of  a  stronger  term)  with  which  those 
points  were  agitated,  the  feelings  of  animosity  which  had 
been  produced,  and  the  spirit  of  rivalry  which  had  been 
excited,  all  these  were  circumstances  which  rendered  a 
reunion  of  the  contending  parties  an  event  highly  improb- 
able. Yet  the  movements  which  terminated  in  the  full 
accomplishment  of  this  desirable  measure  were  so  un- 
expected, so  rapid,  so  general,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
harmonious,  that  no  pious  mind  could  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  the  Spirit  of  God  was  the  moving 
cause.  Every  reflecting  individual  who  took  an  interest 
in  these  movements,  and  who  witnessed  their  triumphant 
progress  and  happy  results,  must  have  been  ready  to 
exclaim,  "  Truly  this  is  the  doing  of  the  Lord."  1 

Unfortunately  all  were  not  gathered  in.  Eight  ministers 
seceded,  headed  by  Dr.  Stevenson  of  Ayr.  They  entered 
the  usual  protest  and  departed.  In  their  protest  they 
gave  five  reasons,  the  chief  of  which  was,  "  That  the 
United  Church  was  not  sufficiently  protected  against 
what  is  called  '  Free  Communion,'  and  that  there  was 
not  a  sufficiently  pointed  testimony  against  several  sinful 
and  ensnaring  oaths,  and  against  those  fashionable 
amusements  so  inconsistent  with  Christian  sobriety, 
which  were  formerly  condemned  by  this  Church  ;  and 
also  because  sufficient  time  had  not  been  given,  nor 
means  employed  for  informing  the  Church  of  the  im- 
portant change  about  to  take  place  in  their  public  pro- 
fession. And  finally,  he  and  those  with  him  protested 
'  that  they  shall  be  at  liberty,  notwithstanding  this  vote, 
or  the  proceedings  arising  out  of  it,  on  all  proper  occasions, 

1  History  of  the  Secession,  M'Kerrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  412  ff. 
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in  the  discharge  of  all  their  official  duties,  to  maintain 
and  propagate  the  principles  of  the  Secession  Church, 
as  laid  down  in  her  testimonies,  and  recognized  in  their 
ordination  vows.'  "  1 

Another  still  greater  union  was  to  take  place  before 
the  close  of  the  half-century.  The  United  Secession  and 
the  Relief  Churches  were  to  become  one  in  1847  under 
the  name  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  The 
Relief  Church,  which  started  with  three  ministers  in  1761, 
had  gone  on  quietly  doing  its  work  for  nearly  a  century. 
It  had  not  grown  so  rapidly  as  the  Secession  Church.  It 
had  perhaps  been  somewhat  less  aggressive.  It  started  a 
church  only  where  it  was  asked.  It  never  sought  to  in- 
trude itself  uninvited  ;  and  therefore  it  paid  the  penalty 
of  all  meek  and  quiet  souls.  During  the  ninety  years  of  its 
existence  130  congregations  were  formed,  of  which  118 
entered  the  Union.  The  Relief  Church  had  no  quarrels 
and  no  secessions.  Except  for  one  or  two  ministers 
dropping  off  singly,  it  remained  intact  during  its  career. 
It  is  easier  for  less  intense  individuals  to  preserve  their 
equanimity  than  for  the  more  passionate.  No  sooner 
had  the  union  taken  place  between  Burghers  and  Anti- 
Burghers  than  the  Relief  Synod  passed  a  motion  express- 
ing pleasure  at  the  union  accomplished,  and  also  hoping 
"  that  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  difference  of 
opinion  on  points  of  minor  importance,  and  on  which 
mutual  forbearance  ought  to  be  exercised,  shall  no  longer 
be  a  ground  of  separation  and  of  party  distinction." 
That  expression  of  opinion  remained  barren  of  results 
for  thirteen  years ;  but,  in  1834,  in  several  Presbyteries 
of  both  Churches,  overtures  were  carried  recommending 
friendly  intercourse  with  a  view  to  ultimate  incorpora- 
tion. These  overtures  were  accepted  by  the  respective 
Synods,  but  union  negotiations  moved  slowly — not 
because  the  differences  were  found  too  great  to  bridge 
over,  but  because  the  Churches  desired  to  avoid  as  far 

1  Annals  of  Original  Secession  Church,  T.  Scott,  p.  101  ff. 
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as  possible  any  subsequent  secession.  The  union  was 
retarded  also  by  certain  events  that  took  place  in  Scot- 
land during  the  years  of  negotiation. 

The  period  between  1833  and  1847  was  big  with  fate 
for  Scotland.  The  Reform  Bill  had  just  been  passed,  and 
naturally  the  interest  of  even  Christian  minds  was  for  a 
time  largely  transferred  to  the  political  sphere.  These 
were  the  years  also  of  the  Ten  Years'  Conflict ;  and  in 
more  ways  than  one  the  struggle  of  the  Evangelical  party 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland  made  the  two  dissenting  Churches 
travel  slowly  in  the  direction  of  union.  Indeed  it 
seemed  doubtful  at  one  point  whether  the  whole  Relief 
Church  might  not  be  captured  for  the  Establishment. 
The  Evangelical  party  in  the  Established  Church  clearly 
thought  so,  and  aimed  at  attaining  that  result.  In 
applying  to  Parliament  for  powers  in  connection  with 
church  extension  and  for  additional  endowments,  the 
Evangelical  party  kept  in  view  the  fact  that  all  Relief 
ministers  and  congregations  might  be  brought  in  as 
chapels  of  ease.  However,  that  hope  was  rudely  dis- 
pelled ;  for  the  application  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
to  Parliament  for  an  increase  of  endowments  for  church 
extension  purposes  was  strongly  opposed  both  by  the 
Secession  and  Relief  Churches.  By  the  motions  passed 
during  these  years  in  the  Relief  Synod,  it  was  made  very 
plain  that  they  had  no  intention  of  rejoining  a  State 
Church.  Of  these  motions  the  following  is  an  example  : 

"  Though  they  have  withdrawn  from  the  communion 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  rather  though  their  fore- 
fathers were  cruelly  ejected  from  her  pale,  they  have 
renounced  nothing  which  can  endear  her  to  intelligent  and 
pious  minds.  They  disapprove  indeed  of  her  connection  with 
the  State,  and  trace  up  to  this  source  the  greater  part  of  her 
shortcomings  and  corruptions ;  but  they  adhere  to  the  doc- 
trines which  she  has  embodied  in  her  standards,  and  have 
the  same  form  of  worship  and  the  same  internal  policy."  * 

1  Narrative  of  Union  Memorials,  p.  16. 
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One  Relief  minister,  however,  was  anxious  to  join 
the  Establishment  and  take  his  congregation  with  him. 
The  case  (Campbeltown  Case)  came  into  the  law  courts, 
and  Evangelicals  in  the  Established  Church  awaited 
the  decision  with  interest ;  for  it  was  believed  that,  if 
the  case  went  in  favour  of  the  minister  and  against 
the  Relief  denomination,  many  ministers  would  follow 
suit  and  their  property  be  brought  over  wholesale  into 
an  Evangelical  Establishment.  The  decision,  however, 
went  against  the  minister,  who  thereupon  seceded  to  the 
Established  Church  with  a  minority  of  his  congregation, 
but  without  the  church  buildings.  Other  ministers  who 
may  have  been  hesitating  were  not  encouraged  to  follow 
suit ;  and  so  the  Relief  Church  remained  intact  as  a 
Dissenting  Church.  Such  incidents  made  union  negotia- 
tions travel  slowly. 

The  United  Secession  Church  had  also  special  troubles 
of  her  own  during  those  fourteen  years.  There  was  the 
Atonement  controversy,  which  resulted  in  the  separation 
from  the  Church  of  Dr.  Morison,  the  founder  of  the 
Evangelical  Union,  and  the  impeachment  for  heresy  on  the 
same  question  of  two  of  the  most  respected  professors — 
Drs.  Balmer  and  Brown. 

These  troubles  were  gradually  surmounted  and  the 
Union  negotiations  went  forward  again  without  appreci- 
able hitch.  By  1844  the  way  was  clear,  and  by  1846  a 
basis  of  union  was  adjusted  and  practically  accepted  by 
both  Synods.  It  was  resolved  that  the  Union  should  take 
place  in  May  1847.  The  two  chief  difficulties  that  had 
to  be  got  over  were  the  practice  of  Free  Communion  in 
the  Relief  Church,  and  the  remnant  of  connection  between 
Covenanting  and  Church  Membership  that  still  clung 
to  the  United  Secession  Church.  Both  these  difficul- 
ties were  surmounted.  "  Free  Communion,"  which  no 
doubt  sprang  from  Gillespie's  great  utterance,  "  that  he 
was  prepared  to  hold  fellowship  with  all  those  who  loved 
the  Lord,"  it  was  explained,  did  not  mean  loose  or  indis- 
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criminate  Communion  ;  but  the  admission  to  the  Com- 
munion table  of  those  who  in  the  judgment  of  charity 
were  brethren  in  Christ.  It  was  agreed  in  the  basis  of 
union  that  this  power  should  be  left  with  ministers  and 
sessions.  With  regard  to  covenanting,  which  the  Relief 
Church  never  took  part  in,  the  practice  must  have  been 
falling  by  this  time  into  desuetude  ;  for  even  the  Old 
Light  Burghers  in  1839  joined  the  Established  Church 
where  there  was  no  covenanting,  and  never  had  been 
since  1639.  So  on  behalf  of  the  United  Secession 
Church  it  was  explained  that  they  regarded  covenanting 
"  as  essentially  a  '  profession  of  faith  and  engagement 
to  duty,'  such  as  is  supposed  in  the  existence  of  a  Church, 
and  as  is  implied  in  various  parts  of  social  worship  ;  and 
which,  in  circumstances  of  peculiar  trial  and  temptation, 
may,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  encouragement  and  excite- 
ment, be  repeated  by  the  Church  with  all  the  solemnity 
of  a  vow  to  God." 

"  In  the  Union  proposed,  no  individual  would  be 
required  to  renounce  or  to  conceal  his  sentiments  on 
these  matters — no  individual  or  congregation  would  be 
prevented  from  following  out  their  conscientious  con- 
victions to  their  fair  practical  consequences."  1 

Hence  from  the  basis  of  union  covenanting  as  a 
compulsory  thing  disappeared,  and  the  right  to  admit 
to  Communion  members  of  other  evangelical  Churches 
was  expressly  reserved.  One  new  article  was  inserted  : 

"  That  as  the  Lord  hath  ordained  that  they  who 
preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel — that  they 
who  are  taught  in  the  word  should  communicate  to  him 
that  teacheth  in  all  good  things — that  they  who  are 
strong  should  help  the  weak — and  that  having  freely 
received  thus,  they  should  freely  give  the  gospel  to 
those  who  are  destitute  of  it — this  Church  asserts  the 
obligation  and  the  privilege  of  its  members,  influenced 

1  Narrative  of  Union  Memorials,  p.  37  ;  also  Relief  Magazine,  184.6, 
P.  394- 
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by  regard  to  the  authority  of  Christ  to  support  and 
extend  by  voluntary  contribution  the  ordinances  of  the 
gospel."  * 

This  great  Union  was  carried  through  in  May  1847 
with  every  sign  of  public  rejoicing.  It  was  intended 
that  it  should  be  consummated  in  Bristo  Church,  Edin- 
burgh, the  place  which  a  hundred  years  before  had  wit- 
nessed the  fatal  breach  into  Burghers  and  Anti-Burghers, 
and  which  in  1820  had  also  beheld  their  reunion.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  the  demands  for  admission 
were  such  that  Bristo  Church  could  not  hold  the  half  of 
those  who  wished  to  be  present.  At  the  last  moment 
the  arrangements  were  changed,  and  Tanfield  Hall, 
which  was  generously  offered  by  the  lately-constituted 
Free  Church,  became  the  scene  of  the  Union — a  harbinger 
surely  of  that  greater  Union  that  was  to  follow  fifty-three 
years  later.  The  interest  in  the  event  was  intense.  Al- 
though the  day  was  wet,  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  were 
filled  with  onlookers,  and  the  members  of  the  respective 
Synods  as  they  marched  from  their  meeting-places, 
passed  between  a  solid  phalanx  of  spectators.  When 
they  arrived  there,  the  scene  was  extraordinary ;  and  is 
thus  described  in  a  contemporary  narrative  : 

"  The  Hall  presented  a  very  animated  spectacle. 
Densely  crowded  in  every  corner  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
with  many  persons  perched  among  the  rafters  of  the 
building,  wherever  a  position  could  be  obtained  and 
kept,  it  exhibited  a  living  mass  of  eager  spectators, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  three  thousand ;  and  even 
from  the  windows  in  the  roof,  which  were  necessarily 
open  for  ventilation,  there  were  several  attempting  to 
secure  a  glimpse  of  the  crowd  below." 

When  all  were  seated,  the  I33rd  Psalm  was  given  out, 
and  as  the  words  were  sung  by  the  great  gathering,  swell- 
ing and  falling  on  the  ear  like  the  sound  of  many  waters, 
it  is  said  a  profound  impression  was  produced  on  many 

1  United  Presbyterian  Synod  Minutes,  1 847,  p.  9. 
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hearts,  and  not  a  few  were  seen  to  be  in  tears.  The  last 
Minutes  of  the  respective  Synods  were  read,  and  then  the 
Relief  Moderator,  as  the  senior  of  the  two,  read  the  de- 
claration that  henceforth  the  Relief  Synod  was  identical 
with  the  Secession,  and  that  the  United  Synod  was  en- 
titled to  all  its  authority,  rights,  and  privileges.  A 
similar  declaration  having  been  read  by  the  Secession 
Moderator,  the  two  gave  each  other  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship,  and  this  example  was  followed  by  the  members 
present,  who  were  so  arranged,  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  Secession  minister  or  elder  would  welcome  one  of  the 
other  denomination.  The  example  seemed  infectious, 
for  the  hand-shaking  was  taken  up  and  spread  through- 
out the  galleries  amongst  people  who  had  never  seen  each 
other  before.  "  This,"  writes  a  spectator,  "  seemed  the 
climax  of  the  interest  excited  by  the  day's  proceedings  ; 
while  every  head  stretched  forward  to  observe  the  salu- 
tations between  the  two  Moderators,  the  tide  of  sym- 
pathy swelled  to  overflowing.  The  members  of  the 
court  and  the  audience  alike  gave  expression  to  their 
feelings,  each  according  to  his  natural  temperament, 
some  shedding  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude,  and  others 
affected  with  almost  convulsive  emotion ;  some  saluting 
their  new  brethren  with  countenances  beaming  with 
animated  delight,  as  if  contemplating  only  the  joy  of 
the  scene  before  them ;  others  apparently  overwhelmed 
in  grave  and  solemn  astonishment."  x 

Thus  was  consummated  the  Union  by  which  was 
formed  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  which  held  on 
its  way  for  fifty-three  years,  until  it  was  merged  in  the 
United  Free  Church  of  Scotland — the  heir  of  no  fewer 
than  eight  similar  unions. 

1  Narrative  of  Union  Memorials,  p.  68. 


CHAPTER    IV 
"THE  VOLUNTARY  CONTROVERSY" 

EARLY  EFFORT  TO  SOLVE  THE  PROBLEM  OF  CHURCH 
AND  STATE 

"  My  Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 

THE  question  of  the  relation  of  Church  and.  State  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  thorny  and  difficult  of  all 
the  problems  that  have  had  to  be  faced  by  civilized  man. 
In  a  primitive  State  the  matter  is  settled  very  simply. 
There  the  problem  does  not  arise ;  Church  and  State  are 
one.  The  governing  power  controls  the  religious  life  of 
the  whole  people,  and  it  never  occurs  to  any  one  to  ques- 
tion its  authority.  Outside  of  Christianity,  there  have 
been  all  kinds  of  arrangements  in  different  countries. 
In  China  the  Imperial  Power  was  responsible  for  nearly 
all  religious  ceremonies,  and  in  actual  fact,  worshipped 
God  for  the  people.  So  in  the  ancient  Republics  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  "  the  Church"  was  absorbed  by  the  State  and 
possessed  no  independent  life.  On  the  other  hand,  Israel 
was  a  theocracy.  The  rules  of  the  religious  life  were  at 
the  same  time  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  Pentateuch 
was  both  an  ethical  and  a  civil  code  ;  and  he  who  wished 
to  be  a  loyal  citizen  was  compelled  at  the  same  time 
to  be  a  good  churchman.  The  argument  from  the  Old 
Testament  was  a  special  favourite  with  churchmen  hi 
seeking  to  prove  the  scripturalness  of  a  State  Church. 
A  somewhat  similar  state  of  matters  exists  in  the 

7S 
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Mohammedan  world  to-day.  The  Koran  is  not  only 
the  Bible  of  the  Mohammedans,  but  their  civil  code  as 
well. 

None  of  these  conditions  prevailed  when  Christianity 
was  launched  into  the  world.  It  was  born  in  a  Theocracy 
which  was  held,  at  the  moment,  under  the  control  of  a 
pagan  world  power.  Every  Israelite  had  to  take  cogniz- 
ance of  two  sets  of  laws — those  of  Israel  and  those  of 
Rome.  Hence  Christ's  injunction,  "  Render  unto  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that 
are  God's,"  cannot  be  held  as  indubitably  settling  for  all 
time  the  relationship  of  Church  and  State,  but  as  indi- 
cating the  true  attitude  of  a  pious  Jew  towards  the  rule 
of  Caesar. 

When  Christianity  shook  itself  free  from  Judaism, 
it  had  absolutely  no  official  relationship  with  the  State. 
Individual  Christians  were,  of  course,  subject  to  the 
State  in  their  civil  capacity,  but  as  religious  men  they 
kept  themselves  so  far  separate  from  State  control, 
that  it  was  reckoned  disloyalty  that  any  should  go  to 
Caesar's  judgment-seat  in  preference  to  having  their 
disputes  settled  by  the  Church.  Quiet  and  submissive 
to  the  laws,  the  Christians  of  the  first  three  centuries 
lived  a  life  of  their  own.  The  Church  had  its  own  juris- 
diction, its  own  code,  its  own  offices,  its  own  standards, 
its  own  penalties.  The  best  that  the  State  could  do 
was, to  let  it  alone — to  put  no  barrier  in  its  way,  and  if 
possible  to  defend  it  from  open  persecution.  These  were 
the  conditions  which  prevailed  with  intermittent  periods 
of  ill-treatment  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  our  era. 
That  seemed  to  the  Voluntaries  to  be  the  golden  age 
of  Church  and  State  relationship,  and  was  often  quoted 
by  them  in  their  controversies.  It  was  like  the  man 
who  was  asked  on  what  terms  he  was  with  a  certain 
acquaintance  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled,  and  he 
replied — "  We  are  on  the  best  of  terms,  we  never  speak." 
This  halcyon  period,  however,  rapidly  passed  when 
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Christianity  became  the  prevailing  religion,  and  was  itself 
adopted  by  the  State.  From  that  time  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State  were  subject  to  continual  change. 
There  was  a  ceaseless  struggle  between  them  as  to  which 
should  be  the  greater.  The  division  of  Christendom  into 
East  and  West — into  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches — 
took  place  over  that  subj  ect.  The  Greek  Church  favoured 
the  Supremacy  of  the  State ;  the  Roman  Church,  to  an 
increasing  extent  as  it  grew  in  power,  claimed  the 
supremacy  of  the  Church  over  the  nations.  It  has  been 
well  said  :  "  If  a  man  consider  the  original  of  this  great 
ecclesiastical  dominion,  he  will  easily  perceive  that  the 
papacy  is  no  other  than  the  ghost  of  the  deceased  Roman 
Empire,  sitting  crowned  upon  the  grave  thereof."  1 

In  Scotland,  immediately  after  the  Reformation,  the 
relationship  of  Church  and  State  was  different  from  what 
held  good  in  almost  any  other  country.  It  differed  very 
greatly  from  England,  which  has  always  been  more  or  less 
Erastian.  One  Scottish  historical  writer  says  that  John 
Knox  was  not  a  believer  in  spiritual  independence  ;  but 
this  at  least  can  be  said  for  Knox,  that  the  kind  of  arrange- 
ment he  carried  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  Scottish  Protes- 
tant Church  was,  to  a  larger  extent  than  prevailed  in  any 
other  country,  on  the  lines  of  Spiritual  Independence.  The 
first  General  Assembly  was  called  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Civil  Government.  It  proceeded  later  on  to 
arrange  the  duties  of  Superintendents ; 2  and,  if  needful, 
to  bring  them  to  trial  independently  of  the  Civil  Court. 
Not  only  so,  but  it  set  up  judicatories  of  its  own  in 
spiritual  matters  by  which  any  citizen  might  be  tried  and 
sentenced  to  severe  penalties  without  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Civil  Court.  From  the  very  first,  however,  the 
relationship  between  Church  and  State  was  the  storm 
centre  of  Scottish  home  politics.  The  claims  of  the 

1  Quoted  in  Church  and  State  in  the  Middle  A%es,  Smith,  p.  101. 

2  The  Superintendent  was  a  semi-bishop,  who  existed  for  a  little 
time  in  the  Scottish  Church. 
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Church  were  never  fully  admitted,  and  the  encroachments 
of  the  State  upon  the  Church  were  often  strenuously 
resisted.  It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  to 
separate  the  two,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  in  the  realm 
assigned  to  the  Church  there  were  powers  taken  that 
involved  criminal  procedure  and  severe  bodily  penalties. 
A  person  who  said  Mass  could  be  punished  with  death. 
The  Scottish  Covenant  framed  in  1560,  upon  which  the 
others  are  based,  takes  for  granted  the  mutual  inter- 
mingling of  the  functions  of  Church  and  State.  The  title- 
page  contains  the  following  words  : 

"  The  CONFESSION  of  the  FAITH  and  DOCTRINE  ; 
believit  and  professit  be  the  PROTESTANTIS  of  SCOTLAND 
exhibitit  to  the  Estaitis  of  the  same  in  Parliament  and  be 
their  Publick  Votis  authorisit,  as  a  Doctrine  groundit 
upon  the  infallibil  Worde  of  God."  x 

Its  article  on  the  Civil  Magistrate  declares  : 
"  Mairover  to  Kings,  Princes,  Rulers,  and  Magistrates, 
wee  affirme  that  chieflie  and  most  principallie  the  con- 
servation and  purgation  of  the  Religioun  apperteinis  ; 
so  that  not  onlie  they  are  appointed  for  CivUl  policie, 
bot  also  for  maintenance  of  the  trew  Religioun  and  for 
suppressing  of  Idolatrie,  and  Superstitioun  whatsoever ; 
As  in  David,  Josaphat,  Ezechias,  Josias,  and  utheris 
highlie  commended  for  their  zeale  in  that  caise,  may 
be  espyed."  2 

That  would  seem  to  leave  little  room  for  the  individual 
conscience,  but  there  is  a  curious  clause  in  one  of  the 
articles  as  to  who  shall  determine  where  the  truth  lies. 
The  decision  is  declared  to  lie  with  the  judgment  of  the 
individual  who  is  filled  with  the  Spirit.  Knox  and  his 
associates  had  a  wonderfully  simple  faith  that  every 
Spirit-filled  individual  would  think  alike. 

The  ideal,  therefore,  of  the  early  Scottish  Church 
was  that  of  a  Church  and  State  linked  indissolubly 
together  for  maintaining  truth,  for  correcting  heretics, 

1  Schaff's  Creeds  of  Christendom,  vol.  iii.  p.  437.         a  Idem,  p.  476. 
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for  repressing  not  only  criminals,  but  sinners.  Their 
standard  was  that  of  a  holy  and  covenanted  nation 
which  accepted  God's  word  as  its  law,  and  which  through 
its  agencies,  both  of  Church  and  State,  would  seek  to  get 
that  law  observed.  The  germ,  however,  of  something 
deeper  lay  in  the  phrase  : 

"  When  controversie  then  happines  for  the  right 
understanding  of  ony  place  or  sentence  of  Scripture,  or 
for  the  reformation  of  ony  abuse  within  the  Kirk  of  God, 
we  ought  not  sa  meikle  to  luke  what  men  before  us  have 
said  or  done,  as  unto  that  quhilk  the  haly  Ghaist 
uniformelie  speakes  within  the  body  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  unto  that  quhilk  Christ  Jesus  himself e  did,  and  com- 
manded to  be  done.  For  this  is  ane  thing  universallie 
granted,  that  the  Spirite  of  God,  quhilk  is  the  Spirite  of 
unitie,  is  in  nathing  contrarious  unto  himself  e."  * 

In  other  words,  the  individual,  who  possesses  the 
Spirit,  must  in  the  end  be  the  judge  of  what  he  is  to  accept 
as  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Word  of  God.  That 
ultimately  means  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  coerce 
the  God-enlightened  soul.  If  that  be  so,  how  can  the 
State  escape  such  coercion  unless  by  refusing  to  inter- 
fere in  religious  matters.  The  failure  of  the  Sta,te  to 
keep  its  own  proper  sphere  led  to  the  Secession  and  the 
Disruption,  and  has  raised  the  whole  modern  question 
as  to  what  attitude  the  State  to-day  should  take  towards 
the  Churches  of  Christ. 

The  early  Seceders  held  the  views  prevalent  in  their 
time  as  to  the  necessary  connection  between  Church  and 
State.  All  they  objected  to  was  the  infringement  by 
the  State  of  the  rights  of  the  Church.  Later  on  their 
successors  began  to  doubt  whether  a  true  union  between 
Church  and  State  could  ever  be  effected  in  practical 
working.  The  State  Church,  they  thought,  was  sure  to 
shelter  heretics  and  all  sorts  of  undesirable  people.  The 
Civil  Establishment  they  came  to  regard  "  as  an  old  rusty 

1  Schaff's  Creeds  of  Christendom,  vol.  iii.  p.  463. 
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hoop  which  if  knocked  off  would  leave  the  parts  contained 
within  it  to  fly  into  ten  or  twenty  pieces."     Hence  the 
Burgher  Synod  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
asked  the  question  whether  it  would  not  be  better  that 
public  funds  should  be  applied  to  other  useful  purposes 
(i.e.  other  than  religious) ;    and  that  every  one  should 
pay  his  own  minister  as  he  does  his  lawyer  and  physician.1 
At  the  same  time,  in  accepting  the  Covenants,  they  dis- 
claimed all  obligation  to  use  any  methods  in  propagating 
religion  which  were  inconsistent  with  liberty  of  conscience. 
These  convictions  remained  little  more  than  pious  opinions 
for  half  a  century.     The  Voluntary  Controversy  was  an 
attempt  to  drive  them  home  to  practical  issues.     That 
controversy  arose  as  suddenly  as  a  hurricane  in  the  West 
Indies.     Up  to  1829  no  hint  was  given  of  its  approach. 
A  State  Church  seemed  to  be  almost  universally  accepted 
as  a  thing  desirable   in  itself.     The  old  Scotch  Inde- 
pendents, as  far  back  as  1768,  and  the  followers  of  the 
Rev.  John  Glass  who  was  driven  out  of  the  State  Church 
in  1728,  had  advocated  the  most  thoroughgoing  separa- 
tion between  Church  and  State.     Very  few,  however, 
paid  any  heed  to  them,  and  apparently  their  views  were 
not  taken  up  by  either  the  Secession  or  Relief  Churches. 
The  first  note  of  the  Voluntary  Controversy  was  sounded 
in  1829,  when  Rev.  Andrew  Marshall,  minister  of  the 
United  Associate  Congregation,  Kirkintilloch,  preached 
a  sermon  in  Greyfriars'  Church,  Glasgow,  in  connection 
with  the  Glasgow  Association  for  propagating  the  Gospel. 
This  sermon  purported  to  be  in  favour  of  missions,  but 
in  reality  it  dealt  with  the  question  whether  the  Civil 
Establishment  of  Religion  was  right  or  wrong.     After 
asking  whether  it  was  possible  to  propagate  the  gospel 
by  means  of  Civil  Establishments,  the  preacher  advanced 
ten  reasons  why  these  should  be  abolished.     One  reason 
had  to  do  with  the  events  of  the  moment,  and  probably 
was  the  occasion  of  preaching  the  sermon.     It  sprang 

1  History  of  the  Secession,  M'Kerrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 
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out  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill,  which  was  then  on 
the  eve  of  being  passed.  The  speakers,  with  a  certain 
prophetic  insight,  asked,  Would  the  Catholics  of  Scotland 
remain  satisfied  with  mere  deliverance  from  disabilities  ? 
Would  they  not  want  more  ?  If  the  religion  of  the 
majority  in  a  country  was  to  be  the  established  religion, 
then  on  what  grounds  could  Britain  refuse  to  establish  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.  That  was  evidently 
a  source  of  terror  to  the  speaker  ;  for  he  held  that 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  threaten  the 
liberties  of  all  the  King's  subjects.  Hence  the  true 
safeguard  (he  reasoned)  against  such  a  calamity  lay  in 
the  adoption  of  the  principles  he  advocated,  namely, 
that  the  State  should  not  give  its  authority  or  material 
support  and  influence  to  any  single  Church — that  all 
Churches  should  be  equal  before  the  law.  This  simple 
sermon  was  destined  to  be  the  first  shot  in  a  battle  that 
was  fought  with  tremendous  vehemence  and  in  an  almost 
ruthless  spirit.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  why  it  should 
have  given  rise  to  such  a  commotion.  Sufficient  reason 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  sermon  itself.  Far  abler  pro- 
ductions in  the  same  line  had  preceded  it,  and  much  abler 
productions  followed  it.  But  evidently  the  wood  was 
gathered  together  for  the  conflagration  and  only  a  spark 
was  needed  to  set  it  ablaze. 

The  sermon,  which  was  published  afterwards  in 
pamphlet  form,  was  answered  at  once  by  a  "  Review " 
in  the  Christian  Instructor — a  paper  conducted  by 
Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  Edinburgh,  the  leader  of  the 
Evangelical  party  in  the  General  Assembly.  Soon 
other  pens  were  engaged.  Men  known  and  unknown 
plunged  into  the  fray.  Daily  newspapers  and  monthly 
magazines  rang  with  the  notes  of  this  warfare.  Public 
meetings  were  held  in  all  parts  of  the  country  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  Ecclesiastical  Establishments 
and  also  in  their  defence.  In  many  towns  public  dis- 
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putations  were  held.  One  of  these,  held  at  Strathaven, 
of  which  a  public  record  has  been  preserved,  shows  the 
fiery  heat  that  was  engendered.  The  meeting  began  at 
eight  o'clock.  Two  chairmen  (one  from  each  side)  were 
appointed,  who  presided  alternately.  The  disputants — 
the  one  the  parish  minister  and  the  other  the  minister 
of  the  Relief  Church — had  half  an  hour  each  in  turn,  the 
number  of  turns  not  being  determined.  The  subjects  they 
debated  were  :  (i)  Are  Civil  Establishments  sanctioned 
by  the  word  of  God  ?  (2)  Are  they  wise  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  civil  rulecs  for  promoting  the  religious  and 
moral  interests  of  a  people  ?  (3)  Are  they  in  accordance 
with  equity  ?  The  debate  began  at  eight  o'clock  at 
night  and  ended  at  three  in  the  morning,  with  apparently 
a  considerable  audience  still  present.  Even  at  that  hour 
the  defender  of  State  Establishments  pled  for  another 
half-hour,  as  he  had  not  been  able  to  state  all  that  was  in 
his  mind.  That  is  but  an  instance  of  what  took  place 
in  many  parishes  throughout  the  whole  of  Scotland. 
Soon  the  discussion  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  lesser 
men  and  the  giants  came  into  the  fray.  There  were 
several  considerations  that  contributed  to  the  vehemence 
and  zeal  of  those  who  joined  in  the  controversy. 
Strangely  enough — for  the  idea  has  been  proved  wholly 
erroneous  in  the  light  of  history — the  Voluntaries  expected 
to  sweep  away  the  Establishment  with  one  violent  rush. 
With  a  certain  naivete  and  an  extraordinary  faith  in  their 
cause,  they  regarded  triumph  as  close  at  hand.  Possibly 
in  this  respect  they  were  like  the  great  prophets  of  old, 
who  saw  "  the  day  of  the  Lord  "  with  such  clearness  that 
the  intervening  distance  was  completely  obliterated. 

Local  contemporary  events  also  lent  vehemence  to  the 
struggle.  The  system  by  which  the  clergy  of  Edinburgh 
were  paid,  was  by  an  Annuity  Tax,  which  had  become 
more  and  more  bitterly  resented  by  the  dissenting  laity. 
The  sum  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  city  clergy 
was  raised,  not  by  funds  which  constituted  a  tax  only 
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upon  landlords,  but  by  the  direct  assessment  of  the 
people.  Many  refused  to  pay,  and  some  even  went  to 
prison.  Their  goods  were  carted  to  the  Cross  and  rouped 
at  public  auction.  Such  a  distinguished  and  revered 
man  as  Dr.  John  Brown  of  Broughton  Place  was  amongst 
those  who  declared  that  their  conscience  would  not 
allow  them  to  pay  this  tax.  Just  when  this  controversy 
was  raging,  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Established 
Church  applied  to  Parliament  for  a  large  donation  for 
the  purposes  of  church  extension.  Dr.  Chalmers  was 
the  leader  of  this  movement,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  was  fired  with  the  intense  desire  to  carry  the  gospel 
into  the  highways  and  byways,  into  the  slums  of  great 
cities  as  well  as  to  the  quiet  streets  of  the  most  remote 
villages.  That  he  believed  could  only  be  attained  through 
additional  taxation  by  the  State.  Voluntary  effort 
would  be  altogether  inadequate.  Application  to  Parlia- 
ment for  increased  donations  to  religious  purposes  was 
intensely  resented  by  the  members  both  of  the  Secession 
and  Relief  Churches.  Nothing  drew  these  two  Churches 
together  more  quickly  and  paved  the  way  for  Union 
more  effectively  than  common  action  against  this  move- 
ment of  which  both  disapproved. 

Yet  another  thing  made  the  controversy  tremendously 
intense,  and  inspired  those  who  took  part  in  it — the  one 
with  eager  hope  of  immediate  success,  the  other  with 
intense  fear.  The  time  was  the  time  of  the  great  Reform 
Bill,  and  all  things  secular  as  well  as  sacred  appeared 
about  to  be  thrown  into  the  melting  pot.  The  leader 
of  one  of  the  great  parties  in  the  State  had  given  the 
impression  that  if  the  people  of  Scotland  desired  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  the  Civil  Establishment 
of  religion  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill 
it  was  seen  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  would,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Reformation,  be  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  question  put  in  Marshall's  opening  sermon 
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was  asked  by  many — how  long  800,000  Episcopalian 
Irish  Protestants  could  expect  to  be  supported  by 
7,000,000  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  upon  what  grounds 
could  the  claim  of  the  Romanists  to  become  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Ireland  be  resisted  ?  So  to  both  parties 
in  the  Voluntary  controversy  it  looked  as  if  it  might 
be  now  or  never.  The  time  seemed  big  with  events. 
To  both  sets  of  men,  new  and  dreadful  things  appeared 
to  threaten.  Voluntary  associations  were  formed  in  all 
the  chief  cities,  and  even  in  many  of  the  small  towns  and 
villages.  Their  constitution  set  forth  that  they  intended 
to  bring  religion  back  to  the  point  at  which  Christ  had 
left  it — a  Church  absolutely  free  from  State  control 
and  State  support.  Not  a  few  of  them  arranged  for 
courses  of  lectures  to  be  given  by  the  ablest  men  they 
could  get.  In  this  work  they  were  assisted  not  only  by 
ministers  of  the  Secession  and  Relief,  but  by  some  of  the 
leading  ministers  of  other  dissenting  communions,  chief 
amongst  whom  were  Dr.  Wardlaw  of  Glasgow  and  Dr. 
Pye  Smith.  The  leading  positions  of  the  Voluntaries 
may  be  gathered  from  the  constitution  of  the  Voluntary 
Society  formed  at  Glasgow,  I2th  November  1832,  one  of 
the  very  earliest  of  such  associations.  Its  leading  passages 
formed  the  texts  of  future  speeches  and  arguments  : 

"  That  the  interference  of  the  secular  power  has  not 
been  appointed  by  Jesus  Christ  for  the  support  and  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity.  That,  on  the  contrary,  He  has 
expressly  appointed  other  means  for  the  accomplishment 
of  these  ends,  namely,  the  voluntary  exertions,  individual 
and  combined,  of  the  professed  friends  of  His  religion, 
by  which  means  alone,  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  Christianity  was  successfully  propagated  in  the 
first  ages  :  That  a  departure  from  this  simple  divine 
appointment,  by  the  substitution  of  legal  force  in  its 
place,  is  in  itself  dishonouring  to  the  wisdom  and  authority 
of  Christ,  and  tends  to  produce,  and  has,  in  fact,  pro- 
duced, evils  of  great  magnitude,  among  which  the  follow- 
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ing  may  be  enumerated :  civil  governments  arrogating 
to  themselves  the  right  of  judging  for  their  subjects  in 
matters  of  religion  ;    corruptions  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  worship  receiving  the  sanction  of  public  law,  per- 
petuated under  that  sanction,  and  supported  by  a  sinful 
appropriation  of  the  national  resources  ;  opposite  forms 
of  belief  and   worship   countenanced   and   upheld  by 
the  same  legislature — the  rights  of  conscience  violated, 
by  compelling  the  contributions  of  those  who  dissent 
on  principle  from  the  established  sects  ;   a  lure  held  out 
to  persons  having  the  most  opposite  views  in  religion, 
and  not  less  opposite  in  their  religious  and  moral  deport- 
ment,  to  unite  hypocritically  or  inconsistently  in  the 
profession  of  the  established  faith  ;    the  subordinating 
of  religion  to  purposes  of  worldly  policy  ;  the  preventing 
of  the  progress  of  true  religion,  and  the  promoting  of 
infidelity  and  immorality,  by   this  most  unfavourable 
position  of  the  religion  and  Church  of  Christ ;    the  in- 
fliction  of  perpetual  injustice  on   those  who  separate 
from   the   established   communion ;    the   alienation   of 
Christians  from  one  another  by  arrogant  assumptions 
and  encroachments  on  the  one  side,  and  by  unavoidable 
dissatisfaction  on  the   other  ;    and   the   weakening   of 
civil  government  itself  by  the  infusion  of  mischievous 
ecclesiastical  influence,  by  disuniting  the  subjects  of  the 
same  empire,  and  by  the  favouritism  and  injustice  of  the 
administration  :   That  the  good  which  has  been  effected 
in   established   churches   by  the    ordinances  of   Christ 
would  have  been  attained  to  an  indefinitely  larger  amount 
and  with  incomparably  less  of  debasing  alloy,  had  Chris- 
tianity been  left,  as  at  first,  to  make  its  way  by  its  divine 
energies  and  resources  :   And  that  these  evils  can  never 
be  removed  except  by  a  return  to  the  original  appoint- 
ment of  Jesus  Christ,  and  thus  leaving  Christianity  to 
the  voluntary  support  of  its  friends,  and  the  favour  of 
its  divine  Author."  1 

4  Voluntary  Magazine,  1832,  p.  34. 
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In  this  statement  of  principles  the  only  thing  left 
out  that  bulked  largely  in  the  speeches  and  discussions  of 
both  sides  was  the  appeal  to  the  condition  of  religion  in 
America.  The  United  States  of  America,  which  then  con- 
tained some  fifteen  millions  of  inhabitants,  had  supplied 
an  object  lesson  as  to  what  could  be  done  without  State 
support.  The  most  diverse  conclusions,  however,  were 
drawn  from  American  conditions.  On  the  State-Church 
side  we  find  a  writer  bewailing  that  there  were  large 
tracts  in  America  unsupplied  by  any  minister,  and  that 
there  were  many  not  within  hearing  of  the  gospel.  It  was 
taken  for  granted  that  America  had  become  the  grave  of 
Voluntaryism.  By  the  other  side  the  reply  was  made 
that  America  was  a  young  country,  that  its  population 
was  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds — that  its  people  were 
scattered  over  wide  areas — and  that  to  quite  a  remarkable 
extent  the  Voluntary  principle  had  tackled  its  difficulties 
and  supplied  its  needs.  Ardent  "  Voluntary  "  speakers 
pointed  to  America  as  the  finest  gem  in  the  crown  of 
Voluntaryism.  Poor  human  nature  !  It  has  always  had 
a  wonderful  power  of  seeing  what  it  wants  to  see. 

Underneath  all  the  special  pleading  of  both  sides,  the 
fact  remained  clear  that  America  was  the  first  country 
to  supply  an  illustration  on  a  large  scale  of  the  Voluntary 
principle  ;  and  that  in  so  far  as  a  large  Church  was  being 
supported  by  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  citizens,  it  had 
upset  many  of  the  statements  as  to  the  absolute  impractic- 
ability of  Voluntaryism. 

While  Dr.  Heugh,  Dr.  Dick,  and  Dr.  King  were  the 
most  formidable  controversialists  on  the  one  side,  by  far 
and  away  the  greatest  defender  of  Civil  Establishment 
was  Dr.  Chalmers,  with  the  Rev.  James  Buchanan,  then 
of  North  Leith,  a  good  second.  It  is  a  fact  worth  noting 
that  the  opponents  of  the  Voluntaries  came  largely 
from  the  Evangelical  side  of  the  Church — the  Non- 
Intrusionists.  It  was  they  who  were  deeply  interested 
in  the  scheme  of  Church  Extension,  and  they  felt  hurt 
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that  it  should  be  opposed  by  those  with  whose  teaching  and 
preaching  they  were  so  much  in  sympathy.  As  no  feuds 
are  so  bitter  as  those  between  members  of  the  same  family, 
so  kinship  may  have  added  to  the  keenness  of  feeling 
with  which  this  controversy  was  conducted.  The  words 
used  and  the  statements  made  were  frequently  unworthy 
of  gentlemen,  much  less  of  Christians.  One  writer  who 
himself  had  not  offended,  while  admitting  that  his  own 
side  had  not  been  blameless,  said  he  would  rather  have 
his  right  hand  cut  off  than  put  on  paper  some  of  the 
things  uttered  on  the  other  side.  The  same  writer 
speaks  of  "  the  unholy  ebullitions  of  proud,  scornful, 
angry,  and  vindictive  feelings  that  have  marked  and 
disgraced  too  many  speeches  and  pages  in  this  con- 
troversy." Chalmers  was  free  from  those  low  methods, 
and  conducted  the  discussion  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  the 
subject.  He  went  to  London  and  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Civil  Establishments  of  Religion  to  crowded 
audiences.  In  these  lectures  he  developed  his  views 
in  favour  of  State  Churchism  and  against  the  Voluntary 
position.  His  great  fundamental  argument  against 
Voluntaryism  was  that  religion  was  totally  unlike  every 
other  human  commodity  :  whereas  in  everything  else 
supply  and  demand  might  be  allowed  to  rule,  in  the  matter 
of  supplying  the  gospel  that  was  impossible  : 

"  In  regard  to  the  articles  of  ordinary  merchandise, 
where  the  foundation  of  the  demand  lies  in  the  sentient 
economy  of  our  nature,  a  government  might  with  all 
safety  leave  the  primary  advances  to  be  made  by  the 
people  themselves.  But  not  so  in  regard  to  Christian 
or  even  to  common  education.  .  .  .  The  people  will  not 
awaken  of  themselves  from  the  depths  either  of  depravity 
or  ignorance.  They  must  be  awakened  by  others  whose 
office  it  is  to  make  initial  assault  on  the  dormancies  of  the 
land.  Did  we  wait  for  the  rising  of  a  spontaneous  de- 
mand after  either  religion  or  science,  we  might  wait  for 
ever.  It  is  on  this  ground  that,  with  all  possible  brevity, 
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we  would  argue  at  present  the  cause  of  a  religious  Estab- 
lishment." 1 

In  the  frankest  way,  Chalmers  stated  that  a  State, 
if  guided  by  its  wisest  men,  ought  to  tax  the  community 
to  provide  for  religious  ordinances  amongst  the  people, 
just  as  it  taxed  for  education.  His  great  objection  to 
Voluntaryism  was  that  it  followed  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  that  it  catered  only  for  those  who  were  able 
to  pay  for  it,  and  that  it  could  not  provide  a  supply  of 
ordinances  for  the  whole  country.  With  regard  to 
America,  he  was  not  satisfied  that  Voluntaryism  could 
deal  with  the  situation.  At  any  rate  he  thought  that 
a  State  Church  could  have  done  it  a  great  deal  better. 

When  his  Church  Extension  Scheme  was  denied 
financial  support  by  the  Government,  he  made  an  appeal 
to  the  people.  Money  began  to  pour  in,  and  £300,000 
was  raised  in  a  short  time  ;  but  he  still  remained  uncon- 
vinced of  the  power  of  voluntary  giving.  He  complained 
of  the  comparative  insufficiency  of  the  gift,  and  believed 
that  if  the  State  had  only  been  permitted  by  the  Dis- 
senters to  give  help,  the  generosity  of  Churchmen  would 
have  been  stimulated  to  a  greater  degree.  He  did  not 
admit  that  the  result  of  a  State  contribution  might  have 
had  the  very  opposite  effect,  and  that  the  sources  of 
voluntary  giving  might  in  that  case  have  dried  up. 
Yet  Chalmers  made  some  striking  admissions  with  regard 
to  the  relationship  of  Church  and  State.  He  held  that 
unless  the  Church  could  secure  its  freedom  to  follow  its 
Master,  it  were  better  that  it  should  be  cut  off  from  the 
State.  A  Church  Establishment  might  be  helpful  to  the 
State,  but  the  State  was  by  no  means  essential  to  the 
Church.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  what  has  been  called 
the  Headship  of  Christ — that  is,  the  absolute  control  of 
the  Church  over  its  own  affairs  within  the  spiritual  sphere. 

"  There  is  not  one  thing  which  the  State  can  do  to  our 
independent  and  indestructible  Church  but  strip  her  of 

1  Church  Establishments,  Chalmers,  preface,  p.  xi.  note. 
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her  temporalities.  Nee  tamen  consumebatur.  She  would 
remain  a  Church  notwithstanding,  as  strong  as  ever  in 
the  props  of  her  own  moral  and  inherent  greatness.  .  .  . 
She  was  as  much  a  Church  in  her  days  of  suffering  as  in 
her  days  of  security  and  triumph — when  a  wandering 
outcast  with  nought  but  the  mountain  breezes  to  play 
around  her,  and  naught  but  the  caves  of  the  earth  to  shelter 
her,  as  now  when  admitted  to  the  bowers  of  an  Establish- 
ment. The  magistrate  might  withdraw  his  protection 
and  she  cease  to  be  an  Establishment  any  longer,  but  in 
all  the  high  matters  of  sacred  and  spiritual  jurisdiction 
she  would  be  the  same  as  before."  1  He  appeared  to  be 
already  anticipating  a  Disruption. 

He  admitted  that  a  State  Church,  if  not  absolutely 
dependent  upon  a  watchful,  active,  energetic  Dissent, 
was  certainly  improved  thereby.  Chalmers  lived  only 
four  years  after  the  Disruption,  and  did  not  witness  the 
full  blossoming  of  the  Voluntary  principle  in  his  own 
Church,  which  covered  the  land  with  places  of  worship 
and  manses,  and  started  a  great  Foreign  Mission  enter- 
prise as  well.  Neither  did  he  live  to  see  the  very  hand- 
some provision  which  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  British  Colonies  have  made  for  religion — entirely 
through  the  free  gifts  of  the  people.  Such  fruits  of  the 
principle  as  he  did  witness  were  sufficiently  striking, 
but  his  eye  still  lingered  lovingly  upon  the  green  pastures 
of  State  support.  In  that  respect  he  stood  in  strong 
contrast  to  Dr.  Guthrie,  who  started  life  convinced  that 
voluntary  gifts  could  never  support  a  Church,  and  who 
before  his  death  admitted  that  he  had  been  mistaken, 
and  had  been  guilty  of  weakness  of  faith.  These  two 
strands  of  opinion  which  we  have  described  are  now 
interwoven  in  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
United  Presbyterian  Church  became  ever  more  strongly 
committed  through  resolutions  of  Synod  to  certain  aspects 
of  Voluntaryism.  The  United  Free  Church  preserves  to 

1  Life  of  Chalmers,  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 
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this  day  within  itself  the  two  aspects  of  truth  brought 
out  in  the  Voluntary  controversy.  Since  that  time  some 
things  have  become  increasingly  clear.  As  an  old  Logie- 
almond  elder  said  at  the  time  of  the  controversy,  "  We've 
pitten  in  the  barm  and  it'll  wor-rk."  So  certain  positions 
begotten  of  the  Voluntary  controversy  are  now  widely 
accepted  not  only  in  the  United  Free  Church,  but  also 
by  large  numbers  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  That 
Church  has  in  growing  measure  proved  the  soundness  of 
the  Voluntary  principle. 

It  is  no  longer  held  by  any  considerable  section  of  the 
people  that  the  State  should  directly  tax  for  religious 
purposes.  The  State  rests  for  its  ultimate  resort  upon  the 
sword,  upon  penal  laws,  on  fine  and  imprisonment ; 
and  that  the  State  should,  because  of  its  duty  to  the 
Church,  hale  men  to  prison  and  inflict  physical  punish- 
ment upon  them,  as  it  did  in  days  of  yore,  is  at  this  time 
of  day  unthinkable.  The  question  still  remains,  however, 
as  to  the  present  position  of  the  teinds.  How  far  do  they 
represent  the  free  gifts  of  pious  donors  before  the  Re- 
formation ?  The  lords  and  aristocracy  of  Scotland  made 
away  with  two-thirds  of  the  patrimony  of  the  Church, 
and  a  portion  only  of  the  one-third  that  remained  was 
commuted  into  teinds.  While  many  believe  that  it  is 
desirable  to  disassociate  the  Church  from  a  method  of 
faising  money  which  has  something  of  the  appearance 
of  a  tax,  the  question  would  still  remain  how  far  Parlia- 
ment would  be  within  its  just  rights  in  alienating  to  other 
than  religious  purposes  that  money  which  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  voluntary  possessions  of  the  pre-Reformation 
Church.  The  Voluntary  controversy  has  brought  about 
this  result  as  net  gain,  that  even  the  Established  Church 
itself  repudiates  direct  taxation  for  religious  purposes, 
and  by  means  of  repeated  Acts  of  Parliament  has  done 
away  with  various  ecclesiastical  assessments. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  all  religions  and  all  forms  of 
the  Christian  religion  should  be  permitted  to  exist  within 
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the  State,  and  that  no  individual  should  suffer  disabilities 
on  account  of  the  particular  religious  views  he  holds. 
If  this  country  had  to  begin  its  history  over  again,  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  it  would  select  one  form  of  religion 
and  declare  that  to  be  the  religion  of  the  land.  It  is  no 
part  of  the  functions  of  the  State  to  select  a  religion 
for  the  individual.  When  the  members  of  a  State 
begin  to  think  for  themselves,  when  they  may  be 
said  to  be  grown  up,  Church  Establishment  may  be  a 
hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to  the  religious  life  of  a 
nation.  Paternal  government  in  these  latter  days  has 
taken  a  social  rather  than  a  religious  direction.  The 
descendants  of  State  Churchism  in  America  and  the 
British  Colonies  have  not  sought  to  repeat  the  experiment 
of  their  fathers,  and  even  in  Roman  Catholic  countries 
there  has  been  a  great  modern  movement  towards  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State.  The  strongest  argument 
in  the  quiver  of  the  Voluntaries  against  the  statement 
that  if  the  Church  were  separated  from  the  State  it  would 
be  ruined,  was  to  point  to  the  history  of  the  Church  in 
the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  It  began  in 
obscurity,  grew  strong,  and  ultimately  triumphed  over 
the  whole  Roman  Empire,  although  during  those  three 
hundred  years  it  not  only  did  not  draw  a  penny  from  the 
coffers  of  the  State,  but  had  to  endure  at  best  its  sullen 
neutrality  and  often  its  malevolent  and  persecuting 
hate.  The  sense  of  the  necessity  of  State  support,  which 
was  so  strongly  felt  by  Chalmers  and  Guthrie  and  other 
leaders  of  the  Evangelical  party  in  pre-Disruption  days, 
they  themselves,  by  the  creation  of  the  Free  Church  and 
by  the  wonders  it  wrought,  were  to  be  the  first  to  dissipate. 
The  extreme  position  of  the  Voluntaries,  that  the 
State  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion  in  any  shape 
or  form,  has  not  been  homologated  by  future  generations. 
Some  of  them  committed  themselves  to  the  logical  posi- 
tion that  the  Bible  should  be  driven  from  the  schools — that 
all  creed  teaching  connected  with  the  State  should  be 
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abolished,  that  even  if  Government  schools  were  used 
for  religious  purposes,  the  Church  ought  to  provide  the 
teaching  and  to  pay  to  the  State  a  proportion  of  the 
rent.  Some  of  the  disputants  in  the  Voluntary  contro- 
versy spoke  as  if  religion  should  be  under  the  same 
principle  as  competition  in  trade.  It  was  gravely  argued 
that  the  more  opposition  the  better,  that  the  more  the 
Churches  were  thrown  on  their  own  resources  and  com- 
pelled to  struggle  for  their  living  the  more  advantageous 
it  would  be  for  religion.  The  idea  of  the  nation  honouring 
God  in  its  corporate  capacity  was  wholly  left  out  of 
account,  and  even  the  claims  of  Christian  unity  and  love 
and  mutual  sympathy  were  placed  in  the  background. 
There  are  many  to-day  who  think  unrestricted  competi- 
tion even  in  trade  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing  ;  but  few 
would  now  adopt  the  position  of  the  extreme  advocates  on 
the  Voluntary  side  of  unrestricted  competition  amongst 
Churches. 

There  were  many  of  the  Voluntaries,  however,  who 
thoroughly  believed  in  the  national  recognition  of  religion, 
although  they  did  not  think  that  that  was  helped  by  a 
State  Establishment.  They  believed  in  the  State  honour- 
ing religion  by  having  public  worship  at  all  great  State 
functions.  They  admitted  that  the  State  was  right 
in  insisting  upon  a  Protestant  succession  to  the  throne. 
The  majority  of  the  Voluntaries  were  quite  in  favour 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  and  Shorter  Catechism 
in  schools,  although  that  question  did  not  become 
clamant  until  all  the  primary  schools  were  taken  over 
by  the  State.  The  Voluntaries  all  believed  that  it  was 
desirable  that  the  life  and  institutions  of  the  country 
should  be  permeated  with  religious  truth  ;  that  the  ideals 
of  Christian  morality  should  be  set  up  in  the  land  ;  that 
every  member  of  Parliament,  and  every  judge  on  the 
bench,  and  every  magistrate  and  town  councillor  should 
take  his  religion  with  him  into  all  his  ruling  and  all  his 
serving,  and  that  his  actions  as  a  whole,  up  to  the  utmost 
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limits  of  religious  toleration  and  of  due  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others,  should  be  governed  by  religious  principle. 
If  there  be  any  other  form  of  national  recognition  of 
religion  which  would  do  good  to  the  country  without 
impinging  on  the  rights  of  others,  the  descendants  of  the 
Voluntaries,  in  line  with  their  fathers,  would  be  willing 
to  consider  it.  But  the  great  majority  of  the  Scottish 
people,  as  indicated  by  their  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment, are  now  convinced  that  a  mere  external  nexus 
between  Church  and  State  may  be  a  hindrance  to 
religious  life  ;  and  that  if  ever  in  the  future  there  is  to  be 
worked  out  a  satisfactory  co-partnership  between  Church 
and  State,  it  must  be  in  a  way  and  upon  principles  that 
have  never  yet  in  the  history  of  the  world  been  put  into 
practice. 

The  main  position  of  the  Voluntaries,  that  the  connec- 
tion of  Church  and  State  as  they  found  it  was  thoroughly 
unsatisfactory,  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated. 
Possibly  it  does  not  pass  the  wit  of  man  or  the  statesman- 
ship of  the  Churches  to  carve  a  new  way  that  may  satisfy 
the  highest  ideals  of  all  sections ;  but  for  that  we  must 
wait  and  hope. 


CHAPTER   V 
RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  MISSIONARY  SPIRIT 

"  Great  was  the  company  of  those  that  published  it." — Ps.  Ixviii.  1 1. 

MODERN  missions  is  an  enterprise  of  comparatively 
recent  origin.  When  two  sections  of  the  Church  in  the 
shape  of  Romanism  and  Protestantism  came  into  death- 
grips  in  the  sixteenth  century,  they  had  neither  time  nor 
thought  for  spreading  Christianity  among  the  heathen. 
All  their  energy  was  taken  up  in  dealing  with  one  another. 
Thus  a  whole  century  and  a  half  is  almost  blank  in 
missionary  enterprise.  Strangely  enough,  the  Roman 
Catholic  section  was  the  first  to  recover.  In  1622  Pope 
Gregory  xv.  instituted  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda 
Fide,  and  a  few  years  later  a  training  school  for  mission- 
aries was  begun.  During  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Roman  Catholics  sent  out  missionaries  to  work  amongst 
the  Indians  of  South  America.  If  their  own  account 
of  their  work  is  correct,  they  met  with  considerable 
success.  In  Paraguay,  it  is  stated,  100,000  converted 
savages  lived  happily  under  the  mild  patriarchal  rule  of 
the  Jesuits  for  one  hundred  and  forty  years.  A  some- 
what different  description  is  given  of  this  rule  by  other 
writers,  but  all  are  agreed  as  to  the  fierce  energy  and  all- 
conquering  zeal  which  animated  these  early  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries.  In  the  East  Indies,  in  Japan  and 
China,  they  sought  to  propagate  the  faith,  and,  by  accom- 
modating themselves  to  heathen  customs  and  prejudices, 
won  a  considerable  number  of  converts. 

During  all  this  time  Protestantism  was  practically 
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at  a  standstill  as  regards  the  heathen  world.  It  was 
fighting  for  its  existence  in  almost  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  that  fierce  struggle  monopolized  its  energies. 
The  sixteenth  century  places  to  the  credit  of  Pro- 
testantism only  one  little  mission  from  Sweden  to  the 
Lapps.  The  seventeenth  century  contains  a  few  sporadic 
efforts  made  by  individual  men  in  Abyssinia  and  else- 
where ;  but  they  were  like  footprints  on  the  sand.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  missionary 
spirit  began  to  awake  in  Germany.  It  was  stirred  into 
life  by  the  religious  movement  called  "  Pietism."  An 
institute  at  Halle  became  the  centre  of  missionary  activity. 
Preachers  of  the  Cross  went  forth  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  passed  from  there  into  India.  Callenberg,  a  pro- 
fessor at  Halle,  founded  in  1728  a  society  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Jews  ;  and,  in  connection  with  it,  a  solitary 
missionary  of  the  Cross  delivered  his  message  in  the 
chief  cities  of  S.  Europe,  Asia,  and  N.  Africa.  The  first 
sustained  effort  to  carry  the  gospel  into  other  lands  on 
the  part  of  the  Protestant  Church  was  due  to  the  Moravian 
Brethren,  who  about  1732  began  to  recognize  their 
responsibility  towards  the  heathen  world.  Missions 
were  established  by  them  in  Greenland,  N.  America, 
West  Indian  Islands,  S.  America,  amongst  the  Hotten- 
tots of  Cape  Colony,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  among  the 
Eskimos  of  Labrador.  "  Their  missionary  enterprise," 
says  a  Church  historian,  "  forms  the  most  brilliant  and 
attractive  part  of  the  history  of  the  Moravians.  Their 
proceedings  were  admirably  suited  to  the  uncultured 
races,  but  only  for  such.  In  the  East  Indies,  therefore, 
they  were  unsuccessful.  They  were  never  wanting 
in  self-denying  missionaries,  who  resigned  all  from  love 
to  the  Saviour.  These  were  mostly  pious  capable  artisans 
who  threw  themselves  with  all  their  hearts  into  their 
new  work,  and  devoted  themselves  with  affectionate 
tenderness  to  the  advancement  of  the  bodily  and  spiritual 
interests  of  those  among  whom  they  laboured." 
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Meanwhile  the  Church  in  Great  Britain  had  been 
asleep.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  genuine  mission 
to  the  heathen  existed.  Some  little  provision  had  been 
made  by  British  Churches  for  colonists,  and,  in  con- 
nection with  these,  the  native  races  were  not  wholly  ex- 
cluded from  attention.  In  some  localities  the  natives 
were  regarded  as  lower  creatures  incapable  of  sharing 
in  the  white  man's  religion.  Nowhere  was  any  serious 
effort  made  to  win  them  for  Christ.  The  first  man  in 
England  who  seriously  took  to  heart  the  question  of 
Foreign  Missions  was  William  Carey.  Carey  seemed  to 
have  been  almost  alone  among  the  men  of  his  day  in 
feeling  the  claim  of  heathendom  as  a  burden  lying  upon 
his  heart.  Originally  a  shoemaker,  he  became  a  Baptist 
minister.  Effort  after  effort  he  made  to  stir  up  his 
brethren,  but  without  avail.  The  pamphlets  he  wrote 
were  disregarded.  His  appeals  fell  upon  deaf  ears. 
At  length,  as  water  wears  the  stones,  so  Carey's  repre- 
sentations by  means  of  persistence  began  to  impress. 
At  a  conference  where  he  had  been  once  more  expounding 
the  necessity  of  sending  missions  to  the  heathen,  and 
where  the  usual  fleeting  impression  was  being  made, 
the  conference  was  about  to  break  up  in  just  such 
fashion  as  it  had  done  many  times  before,  when  Carey 
seized  one  of  those  present  by  the  arm  and  asked  with 
tears  in  his  voice, "  Are  you  again  going  to  do  nothing  ?  " 
Such  persistence  was  in  the  end  rewarded.  In  1792  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  was  formed.  Its  first  mission- 
aries, of  whom  Carey  was  one,  were  sent  to  India.  A 
year  or  two  afterwards  in  a  coffee-house  in  London  was 
formed  the  London  Missionary  Society.  The  original 
meeting  was  composed  of  four  Congregational  ministers 
and  two  Scotch  Presbyterians.  The  spirit  of  Foreign 
Missions  was  now  in  the  air.  The  discovery  of  new 
portions  of  the  earth  and  new  races  fanned  the  enthusi- 
asm. Scotland  was  not  impervious  to  the  influence 
of  the  same  spirit.  In  1796  the  question  of  taking  part 
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in  Foreign  Missions  was  raised  by  Overture  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  In  the  historic 
debate,  a  description  of  which  is  given  by  Hugh  Miller 
and  quoted  in  the  Lives  of  Robert  and  James  Haldane, 
the  Moderates  and  Evangelicals  ranged  themselves 
on  opposite  sides.  The  former  held  that  the  time  had 
not  yet  come  for  missionary  propaganda.  "  Let  us," 
said  one  of  them,  "  while  we  pray  for  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel  and  patiently  await  its  period,  unite  in  reso- 
lutely rejecting  these  overtures."  Surely  a  more  ridicul- 
ous non  sequitur  was  never  uttered!  It  was  in  this 
debate  that  the  Evangelical  leader,  Dr.  Erskine  (of 
whom  Bishop  Kurd  said,  "  Erskine,  next  to  Warburton, 
is  the  deepest  divine  I  have  yet  known  "),  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  with  the  dramatic  words,  "  Moderator,  rax  me 
that  Bible,"  began  to  demolish  from  Scripture  the  fine- 
spun sophistries  of  Hamilton  of  Gladsmuir.  "  Think 
you,"  said  Dr.  Erskine,  "  that  Paul  when  he  wrought 
his  miracles  at  Malta  and  was  supposed  to  be  a  god, 
did  not  also  preach  Christ  to  the  barbarians  and  explain 
whose  name  it  was  through  which  such  power  was  given 
unto  men."  1  Notwithstanding  Erskine' s  eloquence  the 
vote  of  the  Assembly  was  recorded  against  missions.  A 
short  time  before  this  debate  took  place  (and  no  doubt 
to  some  extent  accounting  for  it),  missionary  societies 
had  been  set  up  in  Scotland  on  the  basis  of  the  London 
Society,  in  which  the  clergy  and  laity  of  all  denomina- 
tions were  included. 

The  Scottish  Missionary  Society,  whose  headquarters 
were  in  Edinburgh,  was  begun  in  February  1796,  and 
the  Glasgow  Missionary  Society  in  the  same  year.  Many 
of  the  ministers  and  people  of  the  Secession  and  Relief 
were  associated  with  these  societies ;  and  ultimately, 
when  the  Churches  resolved  to  carry  on  their  own 
missionary  work,  it  was  a  portion  of  the  missions  belong- 
ing to  these  societies  that  they  took  over.  When  the 

1  Lives  of  R.  and  J.  Haldane,  p.  135. 
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societies  were  started,  the  Burgher  and  Anti-Burgher 
Synods  took  up  different  attitudes.  The  Anti-Burgher 
Synod  discussed  the  question  of  missions  in  the  same 
year  as  the  Established  Church  (1796) ;  but  with  special 
reference  as  to  whether  its  members  should  be  allowed 
to  take  part  in  any  of  the  missionary  societies  then  hi 
existence.  No  difference  of  opinion  existed  as  to  the 
propriety  of  missions  themselves,  but  the  majority  held 
that  the  term  of  communion  binding  the  members  of 
such  societies  was  too  loose,  and  therefore  that  the 
Anti-Burgher  members  might  be  held  as  countenancing 
the  grievous  errors  of  some  of  their  associates.  They, 
therefore,  gave  their  vote  against  countenancing  any 
of  the  missionary  societies,  but  on  grounds  totally 
different  from  those  taken  up  by  the  majority  in  the 
State  Church.  From  this  finding  several  dissented,  and 
doubtless  many  of  the  members  of  the  Anti-Burgher 
Church  continued  to  support  and  take  an  interest  in 
one  or  more  of  the  missionary  societies. 

Even  at  that  early  date  the  Anti-Burgher  Church 
was  engaged  in  a  mission  beyond  its  own  shores.  It 
had  no  missions  to  the  heathen  ;  but  it  made  a  deliberate 
effort  to  take  part  in  maintaining  ordinances  amongst 
those  who  had  gone  out  to  America  from  the  home 
land  and  were  often  left  in  religious  destitution.  For 
this  purpose  it  took  up  collections  regularly  in  the 
churches  and  sent  missionaries  to  Kentucky  and 
Pennsylvania.  It  thus  had  a  hand  in  founding  the 
American  Presbyterian  Church.  Indeed  so  zealous  were 
they  for  Foreign  Mission  work,  that  as  early  as  1760  they 
claimed  that  the  Synod  should  have  complete  power 
over  the  destination  of  any  probationer  licensed  by  it 
to  preach  the  gospel.  This  action  was  somewhat  high- 
handed, and,  human  nature  proving  elusive,  their  regula- 
tions remained  somewhat  of  a  dead  letter ;  but  they  at 
least  proved  how  intense  was  the  missionary  zeal  of  the 
Synod.  "  Presbyteries,"  we  read,  "  were  prohibited 
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from  licensing  young  men  unless  they  should  express 
willingness  to  go  on  any  missionary  enterprise  to  which 
they  might  be  appointed.  Preachers  were  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  licence,  and  were  not  to  expect  any  em- 
ployment from  the  Synod,  if  they  should  refuse  to  fulfil 
any  missionary  appointment  which  they  might  receive, 
even  though  it  should  be  to  a  foreign  land  ;  and  those  who 
were  under  such  an  appointment  were  declared  not  to  be 
eligible  to  any  of  the  vacant  congregations  in  this  country." * 

The  attitude  of  the  other  section  of  the  United 
Secession  Church  (the  Burgher)  to  outside  societies  was 
more  liberal.  They  had  been  doing  pioneer  work  similar 
to  their  Anti-Burgher  brethren,  both  in  North  America 
and  in  Nova  Scotia.  When  the  question  of  assisting 
the  London  Missionary  Society  came  before  the  Synod, 
they  recommended  the  society  to  the  favourable  notice 
of  their  congregations,  assured  them  of  hearty  appro- 
bation, and  wished  them  all  success  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  work.  They  concluded  by  appointing  a 
committee  to  correspond  with  them. 

The  Relief  Church  was  not  a  whit  behind  the  Burgher 
and  Anti-Burgher  Churches  in  being  early  inspired  with 
a  zeal  for  missionary  enterprise.  Its  Supreme  Court 
anticipated  the  other  Scottish  Churches  in  coming  to 
a  definite  finding  on  Foreign  Missions. 

To  it  as  to  its  sister  Churches  (Burgher  and  Anti- 
Burgher)  Foreign  Missions  seemed  to  be  on  the  same  plane 
as  Home  Missions.  The  question,  "  Who  is  my  neigh- 
bour ?  "  was  answered  by  them,  so  far  as  the  Gospel 
message  was  concerned,  by  saying,  "He  is  the  man  who 
is  in  need  of  the  grace  of  God,  and  whom  we  are  in  a 
position  to  help." 

As  early  as  May  1796  the  Relief  Synod  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  overtures  : 

"  That  all  the  members  of  this  Synod  shall  encourage 
the  laudable  spirit  of  zeal  which  has  been  excited  in 

1  History  of  the  Secession,  M'Kerrow,  vol.  i.  p.  384. 
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various  parts  of  this  kingdom,  to  send  the  knowledge  of 
salvation  to  the  heathen  nations,  and  shall  unite  their 
exertions  with  any  society  that  may  be  formed  to  promote 
such  a  good  and  great  design. 

"  That  while  the  stream  of  public  benevolence  has  begun 
to  flow,  and  promises  soon  to  refresh  many  foreign  lands, 
some  exertions  should  be  made  to  water  the  wilderness 
and  solitary  places  at  home.  And  considering  the  present 
state  of  religion  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  they 
resolve  to  appoint  a  committee  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for 
sending  evangelical  ministers,  or  probationers,  to  those 
parts,  and  to  open  a  subscription  to  enable  the  Synod 
to  carry  this  design  into  execution."  x 

This  Highland  mission  never  attained  great  success,  but 
two  things  may  be  said  of  it — it  was  born  out  of  the  true 
missionary  spirit,  and  it  anticipated  by  thirty  years  the 
great  work  done  for  the  Highlands  by  those  who  took  part 
in  the  Evangelical  Revival  that  preceded  the  Disruption, 
and  who  afterwards  formed  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

In  1813,  when  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's 
Charter  came  to  be  considered,  an  effort  was  made  to 
compel  the  Company  to  admit  missionaries  into  the 
portion  of  India  under  their  control.  With  that  effort 
the  Associate  Synod  showed  its  sympathy  by  sending 
up  to  Parliament  a  petition  signed  by  every  minister 
and  elder  present.  The  prayer  of  the  petition  was  that 
there  should  be  inserted  in  the  new  Charter  a  clause 
allowing  missionaries  to  proceed  direct  to  India  on 
British  ships,  and  to  receive  protection  there.  The 
petition,  which  shows  the  standpoint  of  the  Synod  with 
regard  to  missions,  stated  "  that  the  Synod  regarded 
with  deepest  commiseration  the  spiritual  ignorance  and 
moral  degradation  of  the  immense  population  of  the 
British  dominions  in  India. 

"  In  the  judgment  of  the  petitioners,  the  only  effectual 
remedy  for  the  great  evils,  which  afflict  that  part  of 

1  History  of  the  Relief  Church,  Struthers,  p.  394. 
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the  empire,  was  to  be  found  in  the  free  diffusion  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  doctrine  and  precepts  of  Christianity 
among  the  inhabitants.  And  further,  that  the  petitioners, 
convinced  that  our  holy  religion  is  the  best  friend  to 
peace  and  good  order,  are  so  far  from  apprehending 
danger  to  the  British  interests  in  India  from  prudent 
attempts  to  enlighten  and  Christianize  that  part  of  the 
empire,  that  they  consider  it  as  the  bounden  duty  of 
Christians  and  Britons  to  use  all  proper  means  for  this 
benevolent  purpose ;  and  contemplate  with  pleasure 
the  happy  consequences  of  such  attempts  not  only  in 
the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  inhabitants 
of  India,  but  in  their  increasing  attachment  to  the 
British  Government,  and  the  greater  security  of  these 
distant  and  valuable  provinces."  * 

In  August  1834  (fourteen  years  after  the  union  of 
Burgher  and  Anti-Burgher)  the  Synod  of  the  United 
Secession  Church  entered  on  its  first  purely  foreign 
mission  field.  Four  years  before  that,  the  decision  was 
come  to  that  each  congregation  should  form  itself  into 
a  missionary  society,  of  which  the  membership  should 
be  as  comprehensive  as  that  of  the  congregation  itself. 
The  Synod  now  resolved  to  send  two  missionaries  to 
Jamaica,  and  it  requested  aid  from  the  congregations 
of  the  Church  to  send  more.  It  rather  favoured  the 
idea  of  an  individual  congregation,  when  able  to  do  so, 
maintaining  a  missionary  of  its  own,  as  it  would  be 
likely  to  take  a  special  interest  in  his  appointment  and 
work.  Three  congregations  did  this.  Broughton  Place, 
Edinburgh,  Regent  Place  and  Greyfriars,  Glasgow.  The 
Presbytery  of  Stirling  and  Falkirk  were  responsible  for 
another,  so  that  in  1835  four  missionaries  sailed  for  the 
West  Indies  under  the  authority  of  the  United  Secession 
Church.  There  the  slaves  had  just  been  liberated,  and 
a  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 
The  Scottish  Missionary  Society,  to  which  many  of  the 

1  History  of  the  Secession,  M'Kerrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  372. 
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Seceders  subscribed,  had  been  at  work  on  that  island 
since  1800  and  by  1834  had  several  stations  there.  In 
the  year  1847,  when  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
was  formed,  the  missions  in  Jamaica  belonging  to  the 
Scottish  Missionary  Society,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
United  Secession,  were  taken  over,  and  to-day  form 
part  of  the  missionary  heritage  of  the  United  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.  Another  interesting  missionary  feature  of 
the  year  of  Union  was  the  amalgamation  of  the  two 
Student  Missionary  Societies  which  had  been  in  existence 
in  the  respective  Churches  before  the  Union,  when  they 
were  combined  into  the  United  Presbyterian  Divinity 
Hall  Missionary  Society.  The  Society  carried  on  Home 
and  Foreign  Mission  work  up  till  1900.  It  maintained  a 
Home  Mission  in  the  slums  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  the 
students  themselves  took  a  large  part  in  the  work  of 
visiting  and  preaching  ;  and  every  year  sent  out  its 
members,  two  by  two,  amongst  the  congregations  to 
plead  for  the  support  of  their  Home  Mission  Scheme  as 
well  as  for  some  definite  Foreign  Mission  enterprise — 
selected  generally  from  outside  the  denomination. 

By  this  means  the  mission  in  Japan,  which  for  many 
years  the  Church  maintained,  was  materially  assisted. 
The  Society  also  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  Bohemia,  and  assisted  not  a  few  splendid 
schemes,  both  inside  and  outside  the  Church. 

Frequently  the  first  experience  of  pulpit  work  on  the 
part  of  the  students  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
was  obtained  through  '  pleading  the  scheme,'  as  it  was 
called,  in  connection  with  the  Students'  Missionary  Society . 

Another  of  the  United  Presbyterian  missions  sprang, 
like  the  Jamaica  Mission,  out  of  one  of  these  undenomina- 
tional societies,  namely,  that  to  Kaffraria  in  South 
Africa.  It  was  originally  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Glasgow  Missionary  Society.  That  society,  which 
comprised  adherents  of  all  denominations,  first  started 
work  in  Sierra  Leone.  Its  zeal  was  greater  than  its 
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knowledge  or  wisdom.  It  appointed  two  raw  youths 
as  missionaries, — one  a  weaver  and  the  other  a  tailor, — 
both  without  education  or  previous  training,  and  the 
result  was  failure.  A  second  effort  in  the  Foulah 
country  was  equally  unsuccessful.  It  was  begun  in 
conjunction  with  the  Scottish  and  the  London  Missionary 
Societies,  each  of  the  three  sending  two  missionaries. 
The  result  proved  that  the  Anti-Burghers  had  some 
reason  on  their  side  when  they  refused  to  identify 
themselves  with  a  General  Missionary  Society.  The 
experience  of  the  Foulah  Mission  tended  to  show  that 
the  time  was  evidently  not  quite  ripe  for  such  a  general 
union.  The  six  men  sent  out  by  the  three  societies 
fought  bitterly  all  the  way  out  on  points  of  Church 
doctrine  and  government,  and  immediately  on  landing 
wisely  resolved  to  separate.  Even  Africa  was  not  big 
enough  for  them.  The  two  from  the  Glasgow  Missionary 
Society  went  to  some  islands  south  of  Sierra  Leone 
called  the  Bananas.  How  utterly  unprepared  they 
were  for  the  work  may  be  gathered  from  this  paragraph  : 

"  In  March  1798,  Mr.  Ferguson  arrived  and  took  up 
his  residence.  They  were  now,  however,  considerably 
dispirited.  They  had  nothing  to  do,  not  even  children 
to  teach.  They  were  idle  because  the  natives  were  all 
busy,  and  they  had  no  prospect  of  being  employed  till 
the  rains  commenced.  The  country  was  far  from  being 
healthy,  lying  very  low.  The  town  had  swamps  behind 
it,  and  a  great  bank  of  mud  left  by  the  ebbing  tide  before 
it,  which  never  failed  to  fill  the  air  with  noxious  effluvia, 
particularly  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  In  less  than 
two  months  the  missionaries  were  attacked  by  fever, 
accompanied  with  a  putrid  affection  of  the  bowels, 
which  in  a  short  time  carried  both  of  them  to  the  grave."  * 
Thus  terminated  the  missions  of  the  Glasgow  Society 
to  Western  Africa. 

The  Glasgow  Society  in  its  third  effort  was  more 

1  Brown's  History  of  Missions,  vol.  ii.  p.  455. 
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fortunate.  It  was  learning,  as  all  the  older  missionary 
societies  did,  by  bitter  experience.  In  February  1821, 
Rev.  W.  R.  Thomson  and  Mr.  J.  Rennie  were  sent  to 
Southern  Africa  to  begin  work  if  possible  in  Kaffraria. 
That  country  lay  farther  to  the  south  than  Sierra  Leone, 
and  was  more  fitted  to  be  a  white  man's  country. 
The  Kaffir  was  a  splendid  speciman  of  humanity  physi- 
cally, and  in  point  of  mind  and  force  of  character  was  not 
far  behind  the  European.  When  the  Glasgow  Society 
began  work  in  Kaffir-land  it  had  everything  to  do.  The 
Kaffir  didn't  even  worship  idols,  and  had  a  very  rudi- 
mentary idea  of  a  God.  But  in  spite  of  all  difficulties 
the  mission  was  established,  and  in  a  few  years  had  a 
considerable  number  of  stations.  Owing  to  the  bitter 
feelings  engendered  by  the  Voluntary  controversy,  the 
Glasgow  Missionary  Society  was  in  1837  rent  into  two. 
One  half  of  the  stations — those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lovedale — were  carried  on  under  the  same  name  by 
members  of  the  State  Church,  and  the  other  portion 
by  a  new  society  called  the  Glasgow  African  Missionary 
Society.  This  was  supported  largely  by  members  of  the 
Relief  Church,  and  all  its  missionaries  belonged  to  that 
denomination.  Dr.  Struthers  of  Anderston  was  the 
prime  mover  in  it,  and  there  was  associated  with  him 
in  the  secretaryship  Rev.  Hamilton  MacGill  (the  first 
minister  of  Montrose  Street  Church).  When  the  Seces- 
sion and  Relief  Churches  united  in  1847,  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  Synod  was  to  take  over  the  missions  of  the 
Glasgow  African  Society.  As  the  other  portion  of  the 
original  mission  had  been  taken  over  by  the  Free  Church 
in  1844,  the  whole  work  of  this  mission  to  Kaffraria  is 
now  once  more  made  one  in  the  United  Free  Church. 

The  mission  to  Calabar,  which  was  the  third  mission 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  forced  upon  the  United  Secession  Church  by  the 
ardour  of  its  converts  in  Jamaica.  Calabar  was  the 
district  from  which,  above  all  others  in  West  Africa, 
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slaves  had  been  drafted  to  work  the  plantations  in  the 
West  Indian  islands.  The  converts  to  Christianity  in 
Jamaica  had  either  themselves  been  African  born  or 
were  descendants  of  those  who  were.  Consequently, 
when  slavery  was  abolished,  a  new  enthusiasm  entered 
into  the  Jamaica  Church  to  do  something  for  their 
kinsfolk  in  Africa.  They  first  sounded  the  Church  at 
home,  but  the  United  Secession  Synod  believed  that  it 
had  enough  on  its  hands.  The  Jamaica  Presbytery, 
pushed  on  by  the  converted  blacks,  determined  to  take 
up  the  work  themselves.  In  that  resolve  they  were 
strengthened  by  a  book  published  at  that  time  and 
widely  circulated,  entitled,  On  the  Slave  Trade  and  its 
Remedy.  This  book  urged  that  the  true  remedy  for 
slavery  was  the  evangelization  of  Africa  by  its  own  people 
who  were  now  receiving  Christian  instruction  in  the 
West  Indian  islands  and  who  therefore  might  be  sent 
as  native  teachers  to  their  fellow-countrymen.  On  a 
day  in  July  1841  the  Presbytery  of  Jamaica,  in  which 
were  included  missionaries  from  the  Scottish  Society 
as  well  as  those  of  the  United  Secession  Church,  met  to 
consider  this  subject.  An  eye-witness  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend  says  :  "  They  had  two  days  of  anxious  de- 
liberation in  regard  to  Africa,  and  of  earnest  prayer 
to  God  for  direction  in  the  deeply  important  matter 
which  they  were  considering.  Mr.  Waddell  introduced 
it,  and  read  extracts  from  Buxton's  work.  After  he 
sat  down,  all  were  silent  for  a  few  minutes  ;  then  each 
minister  rose  in  his  turn  and  solemnly  devoted  himself 
to  Africa,  if  God  should  call  him.  I  wish,  my  dear 
friend,  you  had  witnessed  the  scene.  Looking  at  every 
difficulty  and  danger,  and  many  such  await  Christ's 
servants  in  wild,  untamed  Africa,  these  eight  devoted 
men  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  the  enterprise  of  a 
new  mission  there.  Do  you  ask  how  I  felt  ?  I  was 
lifted  above  myself  at  the  noble  bravery  of  the  men."  * 

1  Goldie's  Calabar  Mission,  p.  71. 
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They  passed  unnaimously  the  resolution — 

"  ist.  That  the  time  seems  to  have  arrived,  and  to 
be  in  an  eminent  degree  favourable,  for  introducing  the 
gospel  into  Central  Africa. 

"  2nd.  That  the  long  neglected  and  critical  condition 
of  the  inhabitants  of  that  vast  country,  hitherto  sunk 
in  the  deepest  darkness,  and  exposed  to  all  the  miseries 
of  the  most  iniquitous  system  that  ever  defiled  or  desolated 
the  earth,  together  with  the  duty  which  the  Church  owes 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  to  go  into  all  the  world  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature,  and  the  Divine  prediction  ap- 
parently about  to  be  fulfilled,  '  Ethiopia  shall  soon 
stretch  out  her  hand  to  God/  demand  of  us  most  seri- 
ously to  consider  our  duty  in  this  solemn  and  important 
matter."  l 

When  these  resolutions  were  conveyed  to  the  Church 
at  home  they  were  regarded  unfavourably  by  many  who 
were  sympathetic  with  missions.  Africa  was  an  unknown 
land,  and,  so  far  as  known,  the  Bight  of  Benin  was  a  centre 
of  death-carrying  disease.  Hence  cold  water  was  thrown 
upon  the  scheme  of  the  Jamaica  friends  both  by  the 
Scottish  Society  and  by  the  officials  of  the  Church.  The 
attack  on  Africa  was,  like  the  battle  of  Balaclava,  to  be 
a  soldier's  battle.  The  Jamaica  Presbytery,  notwith- 
standing the  messages  from  the  homeland,  resolved  to 
go  on,  to  trust  to  God  to  see  them  through,  and  to  try 
to  raise  the  money  from  their  black  congregations.  It 
was  a  great  act  of  faith.  If  they  had  needed  confirma- 
tion, it  would  have  been  forthcoming  in  letters  received 
from  the  native  chiefs  in  Calabar  offering  land  and  sites 
of  buildings  for  the  mission  representatives.  These 
native  chiefs  recognized  that,  once  slave- trading  had  been 
abolished,  they  must  get  their  people  instructed  so  as 
to  be  able  to  share  in  civilized  existence.  The  quaint 
letter  of  King  Eyamba  of  Duke  Town  shows  that  aim  : 
"  Now  we  settle  treaty  for  not  sell  slave,  I  must  tell 

1  Goldie's  Calabar  Mission,  p.  71. 
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you  something  I  want  your  Queen  to  do  for  me.  Now 
we  can't  sell  slave  again,  we  have  too  much  man  for 
country,  and  want  something  to  make  work  and  trade, 
and  if  we  get  seed  for  cotton  and  coffee,  we  could  make 
trade.  Plenty  sugar-cane  live  here,  and  if  some  man 
can  teach  the  way  for  do  it,  we  get  plenty  sugar  too ; 
and  then  some  man  must  come  to  teach  book  proper, 
and  make  all  men  serve  God  like  white  man,  and  then 
we  go  on  for  same  fashion."  l 

A  similar  request  was  made  by  King  Eyo  of  Creek 
Town  :  "  One  thing  I  want  to  beg  your  Queen.  I  have 
too  much  man  now,  I  can't  sell  slave,  and  I  don't  know 
what  for  do  for  them.  But  if  I  can  get  some  coffee  and 
cotton  to  grow,  and  men  for  teach  me,  I  make  sugar-cane 
for  we  country,  come  up  proper  and  sell  for  trade  side, 
I  be  very  glad.  Mr.  Blyth  say  England  glad  for  such 
men  for  teach  book,  and  make  we  understand  God  all 
same  white  man  do.  If  Queen  do  so  I  glad  too  much, 
and  we  must  try  do  good  for  England  always."  2 

The  heathen  chiefs  thus  pointed  the  way.  At  length 
the  Church  took  up  the  mission.  Mr.  Waddell,  who 
was  the  presiding  genius  of  the  movement,  went  through 
Scotland  soliciting  help.  It  was  amply  forthcoming. 
Mr.  Goldie,  who  was  one  of  the  first  missionaries,  writes  : 
'  The  romance  associated  with  it,  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
mission  into  an  unknown  region,  far  apart  from  any 
European  settlement,  and  one  which  had  been  one  of 
the  principal  seats  of  the  Slave  Trade,  together  with 
sympathy  for  desolated  Africa,  drew  forth  the  warm 
hopes  and  aid  of  many  who  had  not  formerly  given  their 
help  to  missions."  8 

It  might  very  well  be  thought  that  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  took  over  all  these  missions, 
had  well-nigh  enough  on  hand.  It  had  already  increased 
its  liabilities,  and  had  to  raise  at  home  for  the  support 
of  its  ministers  over  £100,000,  and  for  its  missions  abroad 

1  Goldie's  Calabar  Mission,  p.  73.      *  Idem,  p.  73.      8  Idem,  p.  77. 
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over  £14,000  a  year.  But  when  the  events  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny  came  to  be  known,  they  seemed  to  address  to 
the  Church  a  loud  call  to  which  it  could  not  turn  a  deaf 
ear.  Although  the  Church  had  no  mission  in  India,  it  was 
unofficially  represented  there  by  a  Mr.  John  Murdoch, 
who  was  brought  up  in  Wellington  Street  Church, Glasgow, 
and  who  had  done  splendid  work  in  spreading  Christian 
literature.  This  was  the  foundation  of  the  Indian 
Christian  Literature  Society.  Mr.  Murdoch  reported 
regularly  to  the  Synod  on  his  work,  although  it  was  not 
officially  under  their  cognizance.  Just  after  the  Mutiny, 
he  sent  a  letter  home  which  was  printed  in  the  Missionary 
Record  of  January  1858.  That  letter  constituted  an 
appeal  to  the  Church  to  take  part  in  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  India.  In  it  he  wrote  :  "  The  present  mail  will 
convey  to  England  detailed  intelligence  respecting  the 
fall  of  Delhi.  It  did  not  appear  necessary  to  write  to  you 
during  the  progress  of  the  Mutiny,  for  the  newspapers 
supplied  every  information.  I  cannot,  however,  allow 
such  an  event,  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  our  Eastern 
Empire,  to  pass  without  a  few  remarks.  The  hereditary 
policy  of  the  East  India  Company,  which  had  refused  a 
settlement  to  Carey  on  British  soil,  and  had  driven  other 
missionaries  to  Burmah,  Ceylon,  and  the  Mauritius,  had 
been  strictly  observed.  True,  the  indignant  voice  of 
public  opinion  in  England  had  stopped  the  firing  of 
salutes  in  honour  of  idols  ;  the  more  offensive  inter- 
ference with  the  management  of  heathen  temples  had 
either  been  abandoned  or  sedulously  concealed  from 
observation,  permission  had  been  given  to  obey  the  last 
command  of  our  Lord  with  respect  to  the  people  generally, 
but  the  army  was  still  safe.  Its  ranks  had  been  care- 
fully recruited  from  Mohammedans,  Brahmins,  and  other 
high  castes ;  no  missionary  was  allowed  to  proclaim 
the  gospel  to  our  sepoys — not  a  tract  might  be  distributed 
among  them.  When  the  course  pursued  seemed  attended 
with  complete  success,  it  was  suddenly  discovered  that 
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a  hundred  thousand  men  who  had  '  eaten  our  salt '  for 
years  were  leagued  together  for  our  extermination. 
The  fire  burst  forth  at  Meerut,  in  North  India,  and  soon 
the  immense  valley  of  the  Ganges  was  in  a  blaze.  For 
a  time  each  successive  post  brought  intelligence  of  fresh 
disasters.  You  may  have  heard  of  men  hacked  to  pieces 
and  flayed  alive  ;  but  the  outrages  inflicted  in  some 
cases  on  women  cannot  be  described.  Happy,  com- 
paratively, were  they  who  died  from  pestilence,  cooped 
up  in  the  forts  ;  happy  even  were  they  whom  Nana  Sahib 
caused  to  be  blown  away  from  the  mouth  of  cannon. 
I  allude  to  these  things  to  show  what  Mohammedanism 
and  Hinduism  really  are.  Do  they  not  bear  striking 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  declaration,  '  The 
dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of  the  habitations  of 
cruelty '  ?  " 

This  appeal  was  backed  up  later  by  a  communication 
from  a  conference  held  in  Southern  India,  composed  of 
all  the  societies  working  there  (namely,  Church  Missionary 
Society,  London  Missionary  Society,  American  Board  of 
Missions,  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  Wesleyan  Church,  and 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church).  This  conference  adopted 
a  resolution  thanking  the  Church  for  the  splendid  work 
done  by  Mr.  Murdoch,  but  asking  them,  in  view  of  the 
vast  districts  not  ministered  to  by  a  single  society,  whether 
they  could  not  make  themselves  responsible  for  some 
particular  field.  At  the  meeting  of  Synod  in  May  1851 
several  overtures  lay  on  the  table  petitioning  the  Church 
to  begin  this  work.  The  Synod  resolved  that  if  sufficient 
support  were  got  without  impoverishing  their  other 
missions,  the  Mission  Board  should  look  out  for  the  most 
suitable  field  of  labour  and  report.  In  a  few  months 
the  sum  of  £8000,  to  be  spread  over  five  years,  was  guaran- 
teed, and  on  the  advice  of  Dr.  John  Wilson  of  Bombay, 
one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Free  Church,  the  district 
of  Rajputana,  and  more  particularly  in  the  first  instance 
Ajmere,  was  selected  as  the  most  appropriate  field.  In 
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this  manner  was  begun  the  United  Presbyterian  Mission 
in  Rajputana. 

The  Synod,  however,  found  money  easier  to  get  than 
men.  They  wanted  four  missionaries — two  for  Ajmere 
and  two  for  Beawar,  but  it  was  not  until  1859  that  they 
were  able  to  get  two — Mr.  Shoolbred  and  Mr.  Steele. 
Mr.  Steele  died  before  he  arrived  in  Rajputana,  and  thus 
only  one  was  left  to  begin  the  work.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  a  native  evangelist,  Chinta  Ram,  who  had 
been  baptized  by  Dr.  Wilson  of  Bombay  at  the  place 
where  Mr.  Steele  died.  After  another  year's  delay,  Rev. 
John  Robson  and  Rev.  William  Martin,  with  their  wives, 
arrived  in  India.  In  1862  Dr.  Valentine  was  settled 
as  a  Medical  Missionary  at  Beawar  ;  and  thus  four  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  appeal  was  first  made  till  the 
full  complement  of  missionaries  was  obtained. 

The  last  mission  which  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  undertook  was  that  to  Manchuria.  Other 
missions  the  Church  may  be  said  to  have  adopted,  or 
begun  deliberately ;  but  the  Manchurian  mission  it 
simply  glided  into.  Previous  to  the  Tientsin  Treaty, 
China  was  practically  a  closed  door.  Thereafter  mission- 
aries were  permitted  to  work  in  five  cities.  China,  with 
its  teeming  millions,  its  robust  and  diligent  populace, 
its  ancient  literature,  had  a  great  attraction  for  some 
of  the  richer  members  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  Notwithstanding  the  somewhat  heavy  re- 
sponsibility in  foreign  missions  already  accepted,  and 
the  not  too  flourishing  state  of  the  funds,  some  earnestly 
desired  that  their  Church  should  have  some  fruit  in 
China  also.  The  opportunity  came  in  1862,  when,  with 
the  disappearance  of  a  London  undenominational  Foreign 
Mission  Society,  Dr.  William  Parker,  a  native  of  Glasgow, 
who  had  been  its  accredited  agent  in  Ningpo,  was  set 
free.  It  was  a  question  of  his  services  being  given  up 
altogether  or  of  some  effort  being  made  by  private  sub- 
scribers to  employ  him.  Several  members  of  the  Church, 
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resident  chiefly  in  Glasgow,  with  Mr.  John  Henderson 
of  Park  at  their  head,  raised  sufficient  funds  to  carry 
on  the  mission  for  three  years,  and  asked  the  imprimatur 
of  the  Mission  Board.  The  Mission  Board  adopted  the 
mission  on  the  clear  understanding  that  at  the  close  of 
the  three  years  they  would  not  be  bound  to  continue 
it  should  funds  not  permit,  and  that  their  present 
missions  should  be  regarded  as  having  a  prior  claim. 
The  subscribers  cordially  approved  of  these  conditions, 
and  at  its  meeting  in  May  1862  the  Synod  unanimously 
agreed  to  grant  the  committee  authority  to  manage  the 
mission  for  three  years.  What  was  thus  so  tentatively 
and  haltingly  begun  blossomed  into  the  Manchurian 
Mission.  There  were,  however,  a  few  intermediate 
incidents.  Dr.  Parker  died  in  1863,  and  his  place  was 
taken  by  his  brother.  Thereafter,  the  funds  for  the 
mission  in  China  still  pouring  in,  it  was  resolved  to  begin 
work  in  Chefoo.  There  Dr.  Williamson,  the  agent  of 
the  National  Bible  Society,  was  at  work ;  and  the 
Synod  agreed  henceforth  to  pay  half  of  his  salary  on 
the  understanding  that  he  would  spend  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  in  evangelistic  preaching.  Again 
funds  flowed  in,  in  advance  of  agents.  The  Synod  kept 
calling  for  men  and  could  not  get  them.  The  Missionary 
Record  of  July  1871  supplies  evidence  of  that  fact : 

"  We  regret  to  say,  we  have  called  in  vain  through 
all  the  months  of  another  year  for  evangelistic  missionaries 
in  China  ;  perhaps  we  should  not  say  in  vain,  for  some 
earnest  young  men  may  be  feeling  that  while  some 
villages  in  Scotland  have  two  ministers  where  one  would 
do  the  work  more  satisfactorily,  there  are  wide  regions 
in  China  where  there  is  not  one  missionary  to  a  million. 
The  Board  has  remitted  for  the  consideration  of  its 
standing  sub-committee  the  question  of  sending  avail- 
able young  men,  carefully  chosen,  who  have  some  suit- 
able preparation  for  work  in  China,  although  they  have 
not  passed  through  any  full  or  regular  curriculum." 
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That  same  year  Dr.  William  Henderson  was  sent 
as  Medical  Missionary  to  Chefoo,  and  the  following  year 
the  Rev.  John  Ross  was  appointed.  That  was  the 
appointment  which  determined  the  future  of  the  work. 
When  Mr.  Ross  arrived,  he  took  a  new  view  of  the 
Church's  duty.  Ningpoo  and  Chefoo  were  in  his  opinion 
well  supplied  with  missionaries,  but  there  across  the 
Gulf  of  Pechili  was  a  vast  land  which  the  foot  of  the 
missionary  had  scarcely  trod.  So  he  paid  only  a  flying 
visit  to  Chefoo  and  crossed  immediately  to  Newchwang, 
the  principal  port  of  Manchuria,  situated  on  the  river 
about  20  miles  from  its  mouth  and  120  miles  south  of 
Moukden.  Here  he  and  his  wife  began  work  in  earnest ; 
and  under  his  statesmanlike  guidance,  with  the  help  of 
many  able  co-workers,  the  mission  developed  into  the 
large  and  strong  Manchurian  Missions  of  to-day. 

In  addition  to  those  principal  missions,  the  Church 
for  many  years  carried  on  a  mission  in  Japan,  and  thus 
contributed  to  laying  the  foundations  of  "The  Church 
of  Christ  of  Japan  " — a  Church  to  which  no  fewer  than 
five  denominations  contributed,  and  the  formation  of 
which  proved  a  triumph  of  wise  and  far-seeing  states- 
manship. 

There  was  also  an  increasing  amount  of  work  done  in 
the  Colonies,  where  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  growing 
population  proved  too  great  for  the  local  churches. 
On  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  Evangelical  Churches  in 
Moravia,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary  received  substantial 
assistance,  and  struggling  nationalities  were  encouraged. 
In  Spain,  Italy,  and  Belgium  attempts  were  made  to 
relieve  the  darkness  into  which  the  Roman  Church  had 
plunged  these  countries. 

Beyond  all  that,  considerable  sums  also  were  paid 
over  every  year  to  missions  to  the  Jews,  and  to  the 
National  Bible  Society  for  the  free  distribution  of  the 
Bible  in  necessitous  districts. 

Altogether,  if  the  size  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
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Church  and  its  relative  material  resources  be  considered, 
and  if  regard  be  had  to  the  extent  and  varied  character 
of  its  missions,  as  well  as  to  the  spirit  displayed  in 
originating  them,  it  is  entitled  to  be  reckoned  as  essen- 
tially a  missionary  Church,  and  one  not  far  behind  the 
first  missionary  Church  in  Christendom,  namely,  the 
Moravians. 

The  missionary  spirit  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  was  shown  not  only  in  its  extraordinary  willing- 
ness to  extend  its  foreign  mission  bounds  even  when  the 
burden  of  responsibility  already  carried  appeared  beyond 
its  strength,  but  also  in  the  remarkable  tenacity  with 
which  it  adhered  to  its  original  purposes.  There  was 
not  one  of  its  mission  fields  but  had  to  pass  through 
times  of  severe  testing  and  trial.  A  white-livered  and 
uncourageous  Church,  as  difficulties  accumulated,  would 
have  thrown  them  all  up  in  succession.  In  their  first 
field,  Jamaica,  the  difficulty  lay  hi  the  very  nature  of 
humanity  itself.  Here  was  a  people  that  said,  "  I  go, 
sir,  and  went  not."  The  negro  responded  with  extra- 
ordinary avidity  to  evangelistic  appeals.  Wonderful 
revivals  took  place  in  the  early  history  of  the  mission, 
but  what  saddened  and  discouraged  the  missionaries 
was  the  low  moral  development  of  the  people.  Many 
of  their  most  ardent  Christians  sank  back  into  vices 
that  were  universal  in  old  slave  days.  The  workers  in 
the  Jamaica  Mission  had  to  learn  that  a  nation  of 
slaves  could  not  be  converted  into  a  strong  and  upright 
people  in  a  day.  But  for  patience,  persistence,  and 
faith,  the  work  in  Jamaica  would  have  been  given  up 
in  disgust  again  and  again.  Yet  the  reward  came  in 
due  time  to  the  workers,  and  while  even  yet  the  social 
condition  of  Jamaica  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired, 
just  as  the  social  condition  of  our  own  land  does,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  immense  progress,  ethically  and 
socially,  has  been  made  amongst  the  peoples  of  the  West 
Indian  islands.  Writing  in  1895,  Dr.  G.  Robson  says  : 
8 
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"  Of  the  capacity  and  high  moral  qualities  to  be 
developed  in  the  race,  many  of  our  native  catechists  and 
members  as  well  as  our  native  missionaries  are  a  con- 
spicuous proof.  If  only  family  life  throughout  the 
island  were  placed  on  its  proper  basis  in  pure  and  well- 
ordered  Christian  homes,  there  would  soon  follow  an 
upward  movement  into  the  foremost  rank  of  Christian 
communities."  J 

In  Kaffraria  also  the  mission  had  trials  peculiar  to 
itself.  On  five  separate  occasions  the  whirlwind  of 
war  swept  through  the  mission  field.  The  buildings 
were  levelled  to  the  ground,  the  fruits  of  the  mission 
completely  destroyed.  The  missionaries  were  compelled 
to  flee  for  their  lives.  More  than  once  the  locality  of 
the  mission  had  to  be  changed.  Worse  even  than  war 
in  its  effect  upon  the  mission,  were  the  extraordinary 
delusions  that  seized  the  people.  That  of  1856  was  the 
chief.  A  false  prophet  arose,  bringing  as  he  said  a 
command  from  the  chiefs  in  the  unseen  world  that  the 
people  were  to  slaughter  their  cattle,  consume  their 
corn,  and  leave  their  fields  uncultivated  in  order  that 
their  forefathers  might  arise  from  the  dead  ;  and  then 
the  cattle  also  would  spring  from  the  ground  and  corn 
grow  of  itself.  All  Kaffirs  of  a  past  and  present  genera- 
tion would  live  together  in  immortal  youth.  This 
extraordinary  delusion  had  most  disastrous  results  even 
amongst  those  who  had  been  brought  under  Christian 
influences.  February  8,  1857,  was  the  day  set  for  the 
new  Resurrection. 

"  Every  hill  smoked  with  sacrifices  offered  to  the 
ancestors  ;  and  on  the  evening  preceding  the  Resurrec- 
tion day  a  solemn  service  was  held  under  a  hill  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Kei  River,  at  which  tens  of  thousands 
of  expectant  men  were  present.  The  sign  given  by 
Mhlakaja  was  that  on  the  morning  succeeding  the  full 
moon,  the  sun  was  to  rise  double.  During  that  memor- 

1  Dr.  G.  Robson,  Jamaica  Mission,  p.  95. 
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able  night  not  an  eye  closed.  Young  men  feasted,  drank, 
danced,  and  carried  on  in  high  revelry,  while  the  elders 
sat  in  silent  groups,  or  walked  anxiously  about  the  huge 
fold  prepared  for  the  risen  cattle  of  their  chiefs.  As  the 
king  of  day  showed  the  edge  of  his  disk  above  the  horizon, 
all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  east.  Slowly  and  majestically 
he  rose,  but  his  expected  companion  lagged  behind,  and 
black  fear  entered  the  hearts  which  a  little  ago  beat  high 
with  hope  and  expectation.  Mhlakaja  declared  they 
had  mistaken  the  day  of  the  full  moon,  and  predicted 
triumph  on  the  morrow.  The  next  twenty-four  hours 
was  but  a  sad  time.  Such  food  as  had  not  been  destroyed 
was  quite  exhausted,  and,  as  afternoon  wore  to  evening, 
hunger  reminded  them  of  their  possible  plight  should 
Mhlakaja's  predictions  prove  false.  But  not  a  murmur 
was  heard  till  once  more  the  sun  appeared  in  solitary 
majesty."  * 

Time  after  time  the  day  of  Resurrection  was  pro- 
claimed anew,  and  again  postponed ;  and  only  after 
famine  and  disease  had  done  their  dreadful  work  did 
the  Kaffirs  admit  they  had  been  deceived. 

"  Thousands  of  human  skeletons,"  says  Mr.  Chalmers, 
"  crept  in  bands,  inch  by  inch,  to  the  Colony  where  food 
could  be  found  ;  the  highways  were  strewn  with  corpses, 
and  the  towns  and  villages  overrun  by  dying  men,  women, 
and  children. 

These  incidents  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
damped  the  ardour  of  most  Churches,  but  still  the  Church 
held  on,  and  has  been  amply  rewarded  in  the  present 
position  of  its  Kaffrarian  Mission. 

The  special  difficulties  that  the  Calabar  Mission  pre- 
sented were  twofold.  One  set  arose,  as  in  Jamaica,  from 
the  character  of  the  people.  They  were  much  more  de- 
graded than  even  the  slaves  of  the  planters.  They  had 
some  infamous  customs.  Their  morals  were  unspeak- 
able. Although  the  chiefs  of  Duke  Town  and  Creek 

1  Story  of  Missions,  p.  46. 
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Town  had  invited  the  missionaries  to  Calabar  and  offered 
them  an  open  door,  and  even  seemed  personally  to  have 
come  under  the  influence  of  the  gospel,  yet  they  secretly 
and  slyly  practised  horrible  atrocities.  Of  these  the 
funeral  rites  were  the  most  awful.  When  a  brother  of 
one  of  the  chiefs  died,  all  the  rulers  of  the  Calabar  region 
slew  slaves  in  his  honour.  The  bodies  were  thrown  into 
the  river,  and  the  next  day  alligators  were  seen  floating 
down  helpless  with  gluttony.  When  charged  with  this 
crime  by  the  missionaries,  the  chiefs  were  silent. 

When  King  Eyamba  died,  the  outburst  of  heathenism 
was  on  even  a  greater  scale.  Mr.  Edgerley  hurried  to 
the  king's  house  to  stop  the  massacres.  On  looking  under 
the  door  of  the  room  in  which  Eyamba  died,  he  saw  a 
number  of  women  who  were  waiting  to  be  sacrificed. 
The  chiefs  had  offered  up  many  slaves.  Husbands  re- 
turning from  the  fields  found  their  wives  murdered. 
Boys  and  girls  were  not  exempted,  and  the  school  had 
to  be  shut.  A  pit  was  dug  and  Eyamba  was  laid  in  it 
in  state  on  two  sofas.  His  sword-bearer,  snuff-box 
carrier,  and  umbrella-holder  were  taken  to  the  side  of 
the  grave.  There  their  heads  were  knocked  off,  and 
they  were  tumbled  into  the  pit  along  with  numerous 
other  attendants.  Eyamba  had  a  hundred  wives. 
Thirty  of  these  were  sent  into  the  next  world  to  accom- 
pany their  master. 

Only  the  grace  of  God,  with  the  faith  and  patience 
that  belong  to  it,  could  keep  men  working  with  philan- 
thropic interest  in  a  region  like  that. 

Another  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  progress,  and 
one  that  tried  the  temper  of  the  Church  greatly,  was 
the  high  death-rate  in  the  mission.  This,  strangely 
enough,  did  not  affect  so  much  the  first  missionaries. 
Some  of  these  had  probably  become  immune  to  the 
climate  by  residence  in  Jamaica,  and  others,  like  Mr. 
Goldie,  seemed  naturally  adapted  for  acclimatization. 
Mr.  Goldie,  although  he  spent  the  larger  part  of  his  life 
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in  Calabar,  lived  to  a  great  age.  But  outside  of  the 
original  workers,  the  death-rate  was  enormous.  Man 
after  man  died.  If  not  the  men  themselves,  then  the 
wives  fell  ill  and  sickened.  Young  men  went  out,  and 
were  scarcely  there  when  news  of  their  breakdown  was 
sent  home.  The  deadly  malaria  prevalent  in  that  region 
seemed  to  be  proving  too  strong  for  the  Church's  efforts. 
Many  believed  that  the  mission  should  be  given  up  and 
the  work  transferred  to  a  healthier  locality.  Their  cry 
was  disregarded,  and  the  Church,  holding  on  to  the  end, 
was  rewarded.  Gradually  the  mission  was  extended 
inland,  and,  without  any  of  the  original  bases  being  sur- 
rendered, the  work  as  a  whole  was  carried  on  amid 
healthier  surroundings.  The  researches  of  science  as- 
sisted in  dealing  more  successfully  with  the  deadly  fever  ; 
and  thus  gradually  a  new  era  opened  up  before  the 
mission. 

In   India   discouragement   was   found   in   the   slow 
increase  and  apparent  want  of  response  of  the  people. 

In  seeking  to  evangelize  India,  the  Church  was  face 
to  face  with  one  of  the  oldest  faiths  in  the  world,  one 
of   the  most  resolute,  and   therefore  one  of   the  most 
difficult   to  supplant.      Hinduism  has  absorbed  nearly 
every    faith    with   which    it    has    come    into    contact. 
With  a  wonderful  power  of  adapting  itself  to  every  new 
condition,  it  in  the  end  mastered  Buddhism  itself,  which 
had  originated  as  a  revolt  again  Brahmanism.     To-day 
Buddhism  has  not  even  a  foothold  in  the  country  of  its 
birth,  although  once,  as  in  the  days  of  King  Asoka,  it 
promised   to   be    supreme.     Hinduism    has  not  found 
Christianity  equally  accommodating,  and  hence  between 
the  two  there  is  proceeding  a  fight  to  the  death.     This 
explains  the  slow  progress  of  mission  work  in  several 
parts  of  India,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Rajputana  Mission 
progress   was   specially   slow.     After   ten   years'    work, 
twenty-five  communicants  represented  the  total  results. 
Indeed,  until  the  missions  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
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Church  merged  in  those  of  the  United  Free  no  great 
external  success  had  been  attained  in  India.  Yet  the 
mission  influenced  Rajputana  greatly  for  all  that.  It 
kept  on  changing  the  thought  and  life  of  the  people,  and 
greatly  multiplied  the  means  of  education.  It  helped 
also  to  sweep  away  some  of  the  worst  of  their  customs. 
Gradually  the  people  became  more  willing  to  listen  to 
the  missionaries.  The  Rajput  chiefs  became  more 
friendly,  and  the  mission  extended  until  in  1900  it  had 
occupied  in  some  kind  of  way  many  of  the  chief  places 
in  Rajputana. 

Much  still  remained  to  be  done.  In  1894  five  States 
— Bikanir,  Jaisalmer,  Sirchi,  Tonk,  and  Bundi — had 
neither  a  station  nor  out-station  in  which  the  gospel 
was  preached  ;  and  in  connection  with  this  unoccupied 
territory  Dr.  John  Robson  wrote  these  noble  words  : 
"  If  other  missions  should  be  ready  to  enter  these  States 
before  we  are,  we  must  remember  that  our  aim  is  to 
win  Rajputana  for  Christ,  not  for  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  .  .  .  must  cordially  welcome  them  to  the  field, 
and  must  seek  further  expansion  and  consolidation  within 
the  sphere  we  already  occupy.  Meanwhile,  so  long  as 
no  others  are  prepared  to  occupy  the  ground,  these  are 
the  fields  which,  with  the  expanding  liberality  of  the 
Church,  we  may  hope  to  occupy.  Let  us  hope  and  pray 
that  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  may  so  quicken  us  that  this 
shall  be  realized  at  no  very  distant  date."  x 

China  may  be  called  the  Martyr  Mission.  In  China 
there  has  been  considerable  difficulty  from  time  to  time 
from  the  uprisings  of  the  people.  There  the  Church, 
more  than  anywhere  in  modern  times,  has  sealed  its 
testimony  with  its  blood.  At  the  time  of  the  war 
between  Japan  and  China,  one  of  the  missionaries  lost 
his  life  through  the  turbulence  of  the  soldiers,  and 
several  others  were  in  great  danger.  Later  on,  in  the 
Boxer  rising,  the  native  Christians  went  through  a  fiery 

1  Story  of  Rajputana  Mission,  p.  129. 
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ordeal.  The  most  uncompromising  and  deadly  form  of 
persecution  was  seen  in  the  town  of  Sin-pui-pu.  There 
a  congregation  of  three  hundred  members  contained  a 
large  proportion  of  merchants  and  comfortable  farmers. 
The  value  of  property  destroyed  amounted  to  £10,000. 
Every  man,  woman,  and  child  belonging  to  the  Christian 
religion  who  was  seized  was  mercilessly,  even  barbarously, 
put  to  death.  Dr.  Ross  wrote  at  the  time  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  native  Christians  in  Manchuria  :  "  Over 
three  hundred  of  our  Christians  were  beheaded,  some 
with  the  brutality  which  the  Chinese  use.  Among  these 
were  very  few  women.  As  far  as  I  have  heard  there 
was  only  one  place  where  men,  women,  and  children 
were,  without  exception  and  without  mercy,  beheaded. 
In  most  places  the  women  and  children  were  unmolested. 
The  severity  of  the  persecution  depended,  first,  on  the 
character  of  the  head  man,  and,  second,  on  the 
mandarin  of  the  district.  Except  the  character  of 
the  mandarin,  I  have  been  able  to  find  no  intelligible 
reason  for  the  great  diversity  in  the  severity  of  the 
persecution." 

Not  a  few  failed  to  stand  the  test ;  but  the  Chinese 
Church  in  Manchuria,  as  a  whole,  came  magnificently 
through  the  ordeal.  It  vindicated  the  policy  of  the 
missionaries  in  the  field,  that  in  spite  of  the  occasional 
dark  outlook  and  threatening  aspect  of  the  politics  of 
the  country,  the  Church  should  hold  its  ground.  That 
turned  out  to  be  sound  advice.  Although  of  recent 
years  rapid  kaleidoscopic  changes  have  taken  place,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  predict  in  what  direction  the  storm 
may  travel,  yet  Christians  in  China  have  shown  stability, 
and  will  yet  play  an  important  part  in  the  building  up 
of  that  great  Republic. 

Not  only  did  the  Church  show  great  tenacity  in  the 
way  that  it  pursued  its  missionary  enterprise,  but 
from  time  to  time  it  showed  an  intelligent  appreciation 
of  new  methods  and  adapted  itself  to  changing  times. 
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The  sole  original  method  of  conducting  mission  work 
was  preaching  or,  possibly  in  addition  to  that,  teaching. 
The  century  was  well  advanced  before  medical  mission 
work  was  thought  of.  Before  that  time,  missionaries 
might  do  what  they  could  in  a  humanitarian  way  to 
alleviate  distress,  but  no  sustained  effort  was  made 
to  use  medical  science  as  a  means  for  propagating  the 
gospel.  Before  1841  only  three  medical  missionaries 
were  in  the  foreign  field — two  in  connection  with  the 
London  Missionary  Society  and  one  on  his  own  charges. 
In  that  year  was  instituted  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Missionary  Society,  which  more  than  any  other  associa- 
tion has  prepared  the  way  for  medical  missions.  Very 
little  had  been  done  by  any  Church,  however,  up  till 
1860 — the  year  in  which  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
took  over  the  work  of  Dr.  Wm.  Parker,  who  was  a  medical 
man  working  in  China  in  connection  with  the  Evangelical 
Society  of  London.  He  lived  only  a  few  months  after 
his  connection  with  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  A.  Williamson.  The  first 
regular  medical  missionary  connected  with  the  Church 
was  Dr.  Sommerville,  who  settled  at  Beawar  in  1862 
and  removed  to  Japan  in  1866.  Evidently  medical 
mission  work  was  regarded  with  suspicion  by  some 
members  of  the  Mission  Board  even  then  ;  for  in  April 
1882  Mr.  Shoolbred  wrote  home :  "  Could  the  members 
of  the  Board  have  been  present  at  Jaliya  the  other 
evening,  and  seen  the  crowd  of  swarthy  mothers  pressing 
forward  with  their  little  ones  in  their  arms,  eager  to 
have  them  vaccinated  as  a  protection  against  the 
scourge  of  Rajputana,  and  could  they  have  witnessed 
the  readiness  with  which  they  listened  to  the  message 
of  salvation,  finding  an  entrance  to  their  hearts  through 
the  simple  act  which  showed  a  solicitude  for  their  bodily 
well-being,  I  am  sure  they  would  lay  aside  any  linger- 
ing doubt  about  the  propriety  of  sending  medical 
missionaries,  and  lose  no  time  in  strengthening  our 
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mission  by  sending  another  at  least  before  the  close  of 
the  year."  1 

Later  on  that  request  was  acceded  to  and  several 
additional  medical  missionaries  sent  out. 

In  1880  a  further  and  more  radical  step  was  taken 
in  ordaining  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  and  the  dis- 
pensing of  the  sacraments  medical  men  who  had  not 
previously  gone  through  a  theological  training.  Dr. 
Shepherd,2  Dr.  Husband,  and  Dr.  Sommerville  were  all 
ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  on  this  footing ; 
and  very  fully  have  they  justified  their  calling.  At 
the  present  time,  the  medical  mission  work  of  the  Church 
is  equipped  in  the  fullest  manner.  In  a  degree  out  of 
proportion  to  its  size,  it  is  hastening  the  evangelization 
of  the  world. 

In  the  Missionary  Record  of  May  1914  the  Foreign 
Mission  Secretary  writes  thus  of  the  work  of  the  medical 
mission  : 

"  The  beneficent  work  of  the  missionary  doctors  is 
everywhere  disarming  prejudice  and  binding  the  hearts 
of  men  to  the  missionaries  by  hoops  of  steel.  Home 
dwellers  little  realize  the  appalling  misery  of  these  great, 
non-Christian  lands.  Over  great  areas,  diseases  like 
sleeping-sickness  and  plague  sweep,  carrying  off  hundreds 
of  thousands.  In  every  town  and  village  the  desperately 
insanitary  conditions  amidst  which  the  people  live  breed 
loathsome  diseases  of  many  kinds  ;  and  the  ignorance  of 
the  people  in  regard  to  food  and  clothing  and  to  child- 
life  and  motherhood  mean  almost  universal  suffering,  a 
great  part  of  which  is  quite  remediable.  Over  vast 
districts  so  afflicted,  there  is  nothing  but  the  fantastic 
posturing  of  the  witch-doctor,  or  the  gruesome  con- 
coctions of  the  Hakim  to  meet  this  great,  appalling  mass 
of  human  suffering.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  Reports 

1  Missionary  Record,  1862,  p.  129. 

*  Dr.  Shepherd  had  had  a  full  theological  training,  but  had  not 
been  licensed. 
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tell  of  eager  crowds  of  sufferers,  men,  women,  and  children, 
making  their  way  to  the  mission  hospitals  and  the 
compassionate  workers  there." 

Another  department  of  mission  work  which  was 
pursued  with  vigour  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  has  been  carried  to  still  greater  perfection  in  the 
United  Free  Church,  was  work  amongst  women.  From 
the  earliest  period  the  missionaries  sought  in  their  efforts 
at  evangelization  to  reach  the  women  as  well  as  the  men. 
So  far  as  their  aim  and  object  were  concerned,  there 
was  in  their  eyes  neither  male  nor  female.  But  in  certain 
lands  they  soon  found  they  were  met  with  a  barrier  of 
exclusion  that  absolutely  prohibited  them  from  reaching 
the  women.  This  was  specially  true  of  India,  where  the 
Zenana  system  was  widespread.  There  were  continual 
efforts  made  by  the  missionaries'  wives  to  reach  the 
women  who  came  within  their  purview,  but  such  work 
at  the  best  could  only  be  more  or  less  fitful.  There  were 
other  ways  by  which  women  might  become  acquainted 
with  the  story  of  the  strange  new  religion,  as  may  be 
seen  from  a  letter  by  Dr.  Shoolbred :  "  During  the 
interview,  I  had  seen  the  purdah  dividing  the  apartments 
occasionally  very  much  agitated,  and  sometimes  fancied 
that  slender  fingers  were  protruded  through  convenient 
openings,  and  that  bright  eyes  shot  glances  from  behind. 
The  Jati  afterwards  informed  me  that  the  sethanis,  and 
several  of  the  neighbouring  ladies,  were  assembled  behind 
the  screen  to  hear  the  padre  read.  The  chief  sethani, 
he  assured  me,  was  a  very  intelligent  woman,  who  herself 
reads  Devanagari,  and  who  had  followed  closely  the 
whole  of  our  arguments.  He  added  by  way  of  flattery, 
I  suppose,  '  She  thinks  that  in  the  argument  about 
taking  animal  life  you  had  the  best  of  it,  and  told  her 
husband  so.' "  1 

In  1821  it  was  calculated  that  only  one  in  every 
100,000  women  in  India  could  read  and  write.  From 

1  Missionary  Record,  1862,  p.  12. 
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that  day  efforts  were  made  to  introduce  into  India  schools 
for  girls.  Christian  women  at  home  were  seeking  to  do 
something  special  for  their  own  sex  also  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  From  one  of  these  efforts  sprang  the 
Ladies'  Kaffrarian  Society,  which  originated  in  Glasgow, 
and  which,  though  unofficial,  was  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  Secession  and  Relief  Churches. 

In  1866  Mrs.  Drynan,  whose  husband,  one  of  the 
Church's  missionaries  in  India,  had  just  died,  remained 
in  the  field  and  devoted  herself  entirely  to  work  amongst 
women.  Later  on  she  was  joined  by  a  fellow-country- 
woman from  Switzerland,  Miss  Guillaumet,  who  was 
supported  by  the  Geneva  Church.  In  like  manner  Mrs. 
Martin,  widow  of  Rev.  Gavin  Martin,  who  died  in  October 
1874,  was  appointed  Zenana  agent. 

But  in  1880  the  Church  took  a  forward  step  for  which  it 
had  been  long  preparing.  It  organized  a  Zenana  Mission 
Department  on  a  thoroughly  representative  basis,  giving 
the  women  at  home  a  large  say  in  the  disposal  of  the 
money  they  raised.  From  that  date  Zenana  mission 
work  kept  on  developing  until  in  1900  there  were  thirty- 
six  European  agents  in  the  field,  engaged  in  every  form 
of  work  amongst  women — teaching,  healing,  instructing 
in  housewifery,  and  all  kindred  labour,  and  in  preparing 
native  young  women  to  be  themselves  teachers  and 
healers. 

This  work  was  not  done  without  at  the  time  laying 
a  great  strain  upon  the  Church.  Its  liberality  had  been 
great  as  compared  with  other  similar  associations,  but 
at  times  the  needs  of  the  field  outran  the  liberality  of  the 
givers.  A  crisis  occurred  in  the  year  1887.  For  some 
years  previous  to  that  the  Mission  Board  had  been 
spending  more  than  they  received.  Calls  for  additional 
agents  had  been  difficult  to  refuse,  until  in  1887  the 
deficit  amounted  to  £25,000.  Somehow  the  Church  had 
not  realized  until  then  the  seriousness  of  the  situation, 
but  that  year  it  was  compelled  by  the  courage  of  one 
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of  its  members  to  say  whether  it  was  to  go  on  or  to  hold 
back.  Many  advocated  the  most  decisive  retrenchment, 
whatever  might  be  the  result ;  but  a  very  different 
spirit  displayed  itself  in  the  Synod  as  a  whole.  The 
Missionary  Day,  culminating  with  the  great  meeting  at 
night,  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  they  had  ever 
had.  The  call  for  no  retrenchment  of  the  work,  but 
larger  liberality,  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  One 
speech  rang  out  above  the  rest,  in  which  the  following 
passage  is  recorded :  "A  crisis  does  not  mean  danger, 
or  weakness,  or  fear.  It  means  faith,  and  out  of  faith, 
work — work  for  God,  which  will  bring  us  at  last  to  great 
results.  What  has  occasioned  this  crisis  ?  We,  the 
smallest  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland,  what  have 
we  dared  to  do  ?  To  go  to  the  front,  and  carry  forward 
the  largest  amount  of  work  done  by  any  Presbyterian 
Church.  If  we  have  dared  it  and  done  it,  we  shall  not 
retreat  from  our  responsibility.  Shall  we  stand  behind 
and  cry  No  ?  It  is  not  in  the  heart  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  to  call  our  agents  back  and  say 
No!" 

The  strange  thing  was  that  the  enthusiasts  won  the 
day.  There  was  no  retrenchment,  but  a  call  for  more 
money  ;  and  to  this  the  Church  responded.  Within  a 
year  the  deficit  was  wiped  out.  Thus  into  the  heritage 
of  the  United  Free  Church  there  has  come  from  both 
sides  a  noble  tradition  of  interest  in  Foreign  Mission 
enterprise,  a  dauntless  spirit,  an  example  of  liberality 
and  sacrifice  that  may  well  be  imitated  by  their  children. 


CHAPTER   VI 
EFFORTS  TOWARDS  AN  EDUCATED  MINISTRY 

SOME  FAMOUS  PROFESSORS 

THE  Scottish  Church  has  always  been  proud  of  its 
ministry,  and  careful  that  whatever  other  defects  the 
institution  might  have,  it  would  not  fall  short  in  educa- 
tion. Indeed,  for  so  poor  a  country,  Scotland  has  always 
had  a  passionate  interest  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
Before  the  days  of  the  Reformation  the  Church  worked 
hard  to  bestow  the  rudiments  of  education  upon  the 
people  ;  and  since  that  time  the  Church  of  John  Knox 
has  led  the  way  in  putting  the  means  of  education  within 
reach  of  the  poorest.  It  was  but  natural  that  a  Church 
that  was  so  passionately  devoted  to  the  spread  of  general 
enlightenment,  should  set  great  store  upon  possessing 
a  highly  educated  and  cultured  ministry.  No  other 
country  imposes  such  severe  tests  or  demands  such  a 
prolonged  training.  The  Presbyterian  Church  requires 
its  students  to  pass  through  seven  or  eight  years'  training 
before  they  are  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  While 
there  are  many  men  in  the  communion  of  the  Episcopal 
and  Congregational  Churches  who  submit  themselves  to 
an  equally  prolonged  preparatory  period,  neither  of  these 
Churches  insists  upon  this  as  a  sine  qua  non.  Why  it 
should  seem  to  the  Scottish  Church  so  desirable  to  get 
its  ministry  highly  trained  is  susceptible  of  easy  explana- 
tion. There  is  usually  laid  upon  the  Presbyterian 
minister  the  severe  test  of  a  prolonged  ministry  ;  and 
therefore  his  preaching,  in  order  to  wear  well  throughout 
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the  years,  must  partake  largely  of  the  nature  of  instruc- 
tion. His  success  or  failure  depends  upon  the  foundations 
of  the  preparatory  period  being  truly  laid. 

When  the  Seceders  found  themselves  outside  the 
State  Church  and  called  upon  to  organize  a  Church  on  their 
own  resources,  one  of  their  difficulties  lay  in  the  supply 
of  students  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Scotland  was 
a  poor  country  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  a  lad  could  support  himself  for  four  years 
at  the  University  ;  yet  the  Seceders  did  not  relax  their 
demand  for  a  University  education  as  an  essential 
preliminary  to  the  Divinity  Hall.  Landreth,  in  his 
book,  the  United  Presbyterian  Divinity  Hall,  compared 
this  action  with  what  John  Wesley  would  probably  have 
done  in  similar  circumstances  : 

"  John  Wesley,  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  four  leaders 
of  the  Secession  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  would, 
in  spite  of  his  being  a  University  man  of  high  attainment 
and  of  still  higher  promise,  have  promptly  laid  hold  of  the 
boldest  and  most  enthusiastic  of  his  '  converts  '  and  sent 
them  forth,  though  they  were  untaught  and  uninfluenced 
by  any  other  book  than  the  Bible,  to  preach  to  the 
congregations  that  had  long  been  dissatisfied  with  those 
dull  and  inane  moral  essays  which  the  Established  clergy 
called  '  sermons.'  "  1 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  Wesley's  method  would 
have  been  as  great  a  success  or  have  suited  equally  well 
the  peculiar  temperament  and  genius  of  the  Scottish 
people.  A  greater  number  of  congregations  would  no 
doubt  have  been  started ;  and  thus  the  immediate 
growth  of  the  Secession  would  have  been  more  speedy. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  such  a  growth  would 
have  been  so  enduring.  At  any  rate  the  Secession 
fathers  deliberately  set  aside  this  plan  and  aimed  at 
having  a  ministry  as  highly  educated  as  that  of  the  Church 
from  which  they  had  seceded.  For  many  years  the 

1  United  Presbyterian  Divinity  Hall,  Landreth,  p.  4. 
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Relief  Church  had  their  students  taught  in  the  Divinity 
Hall  of  the  Universities  ;  but  from  the  first  the  Secession, 
both  in  the  Burgher  and  Anti-Burgher  branches,  under- 
took for  itself  the  theological  training  of  its  future 
ministers.  Before  the  Breach,  in  1747,  James  Wilson, 
one  of  the  four  brethren,  was  appointed  sole  professor. 
He  is  described  as  a  man  of  strongly-built  frame,  of 
intensely  studious  habits.  His  biographer  says  : 

"  His  mind  more  than  any  of  the  four  brethren  was 
adapted  and  trained  to  academic  labour.  Possessed  of 
a  vigorous  intellect,  having  command  over  extensive 
stores  of  theological  knowledge,  endowed  with  prompt 
facility  of  illustration,  blessed  with  firmness  of  purpose, 
dignity  of  demeanour,  equanimity  of  temper,  and  sym- 
pathizing generosity  of  heart,  the  first  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  Secession  justified  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him,  and  proved  himself  a  skilful  and  successful  tutor 
in  the  school  of  the  prophets.  His  pupils  loved  him,  and 
rejoiced  to  rehearse  his  excellences."  * 

Among  the  names  bestowed  upon  the  four  brethren 
and  appropriated  from  Ezekiel's  vision,  Wilson  was 
called  the  "  Ox  " — probably  because  of  a  certain  sto- 
lidity, and  somewhat  cumbrous  dungeon-like  learning. 
That  the  first  professor  in  the  Secession  Divinity  Hall 
had  great  qualities  is  the  testimony  of  all  who  knew  him. 
"  He  had  not  the  popular  talent  and  commanding  oratory 
of  Ebenezer  Erskine  nor  the  fervid  and  glowing  eloquence 
of  Ralph  ;  but  with  a  power  of  mind  equal  to  either,  and 
an  influence  in  matters  of  consultation  superior  to  both, 
he  was  not  less  useful  to  the  infant  Church."  2 

Wilson  died  in  1741  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev. 
Alexander  Moncrieff,  who  was  the  laird  of  Culfargie — 
an  estate  in  the  parish  of  Abernethy,  and  at  the  same  time 
minister  there.  He,  too,  was  one  of  the  four  brethren. 
At  the  breach  in  1747  he  took  the  Anti-Burgher  side 

1  United  Presbyterian  Fathers,  Dr.  Eadie's  sketch  of  Wilson,  p.  169. 
8  Idem,  p.  208. 
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and  became  sole  professor  in  their  Divinity  Hall.  During 
their  whole  separate  history  the  Burgher  and  Anti- 
Burgher  Churches  had  their  own  theological  professor 
and  their  own  students.  In  both  sections  of  the  Church 
the  time  of  training  and  methods  of  work  were  very 
similar.  About  three  months  in  summer  were  given  to 
definite  study,  and  then  during  the  rest  of  the  year  the 
Presbyteries  of  the  Church  took  in  hand  the  training 
of  the  student.  Indeed  for  three  years  the  Anti-Burgher 
Church  dispensed  with  a  professor  and  left  the  duty 
of  preparing  students  for  the  ministry  entirely  to  Presby- 
teries. Tradition  does  not  say  whether  the  students 
of  these  three  years  were  inferior  to  their  brethren.  The 
Hall  met  wherever  the  professor  lived.  It  had  a  tent- 
like  existence,  and  was  often  situated  amidst  the  most 
beautiful  surroundings.  Perth,  Stirling,  Abernethy,  and 
Selkirk  were  among  the  places  visited.  There  must 
have  been  a  peculiar  and  strong  influence  exercised  upon 
the  students  by  means  of  a  single  powerful  mind  directing 
all  their  studies  and  controlling  their  whole  theological 
development.  The  impression  made  in  such  circum- 
stances of  spirit  upon  spirit  would  be  more  than  usually 
deep  and  lasting.  The  solitary  professor,  while  unable 
to  make  up  for  the  variety  of  a  fully  staffed  college, 
would  have  the  advantage  in  unity  of  result.  There 
would  at  least  be  avoided  the  scandal  that  was  said  to 
have  taken  place  later  on  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Hall  of  one  professor  spending  his  time  in  destroying 
the  positions  that  had  been  carefully  set  up  by  another, 
separated  from  him  only  by  the  thin  partition  of  a  single 
wall.  Nor  does  the  work  carried  on  by  a  single  professor 
ever  seem  to  have  been  slipshod.  It  was  mainly  con- 
fined to  purely  dogmatic  instruction,  the  subsidiary 
branches  of  present-day  theological  Hall  study  being 
kept  in  the  background.  Several  of  the  professors 
lectured  on  the  Medulla  of  Marck.  This  book  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Mark's  Gospel,  as  some  seem  to 
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imagine,  but  was  a  compendium  of  theology  abbrevi- 
ated from  a  larger  work  of  a  Dutch  theologian.  It 
covered  a  wide  territory,  and  one  is  not  surprised  to  hear 
that  one  of  the  professors  (Paxton)  spent  his  whole  five 
years  on  it.  While  theology  proper  formed  the  chief 
subject  of  instruction  in  the  Hall,  Church  history,  biblical 
interpretation,  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptures  were 
also  taken  into  consideration.  The  students  were  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  read  the  Bible  in  the  original  languages, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  could  do  so.  This  proves  that,  not- 
withstanding financial  and  other  difficulties,  the  students 
of  the  Burgher  and  Anti-Burgher  Churches  received  a 
wonderfully  thorough  training.  Several  remarkable  men 
conducted  the  Hall  classes  in  those  early  days,  Before 
the  breach,  two  of  the  four  brethren  acted  as  professors, 
namely,  Wilson  and  Moncrieff.  After  Ihe  split,  Moncrieff 
carried  on  the  Anti-Burgher  Hall  at  Abernethy,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  William  at  Alloa.  Thereafter 
came  Archibald  Bruce  of  Whitburn  (1786-1804),  who 
seceded  because  the  Anti-Burgher  Church  appeared  to 
him  to  be  getting  slack  on  the  principle  of  the  com- 
pulsory powers  of  the  State  on  religious  matters.  He  was 
followed  by  Professor  Paxton  of  Kilmaurs,  who  declined 
to  join  the  Union  in  1820. 

The  Burgher  Hall,  on  the  other  hand,  was  conducted  by 
Ebenezer  Erskine  himself  for  a  single  year  (1748),  followed 
by  his  son-in-law  James  Fisher  (1749-64) ;  thereafter 
Professor  Swanson  of  Kinross,  John  Brown  of  Haddington 
(1768-87),  and  George  Lawson  of  Selkirk  carried  on 
the  Hall  down  to  the  Union  of  the  two  branches  into  the 
United  Secession  Church  of  1820. 

Of  these  men  pehaps  the  most  distinguished  after 
Ebenezer  Erskine  himself  were  John  Brown  of  Haddington 
and  George  Lawson  of  Selkirk.  Brown  of  Haddington 
was  a  man  who  possessed  a  genius  for  learning.  Born 
of  poor  parents,  both  of  whom  he  lost  before  he  was 
twelve,  he  was  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  hard  world. 
9 
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He  made  his  livelihood  as  a  herd  boy,  and,  in  a  way 
positively  remarkable,  he  acquired  during  his  leisure 
moments,  without  any  assistance  from  a  teacher,  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin.  To  such  an  extent  did  he  show 
acquaintance  with  these  languages,  that  it  was  bruited 
abroad  that  he  could  have  acquired  them  only  by  the 
help  of  Satan.  This  may  seem  ridiculous  to-day  ;  but  at 
that  time  it  caused  the  object  of  the  calumny  serious 
pain,  and  kept  him  under  a  shadow  for  five  years  of  his 
life.  Indeed,  if  there  had  been  no  split  into  Burgher 
and  Anti-Burgher  Churches,  John  Brown  of  Haddington 
would  never  have  seen  the  ministry,  for  two  of  the  leaders 
of  the  undivided  Church  had  pronounced  against  him. 
But  after  the  breach  he  at  once  entered  the  Burgher 
Hall  and  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  ministers 
of  the  Church.  All  previous  University  training  seems 
in  his  case  to  have  been  dispensed  with.  Although 
accused  of  being  in  league  with  the  devil,  Brown  from 
his  early  youth  was  a  lad  of  deep  and  pronounced  piety. 
He  says  in  a  short  autobiographical  sketch :  "  About  the 
eighth  year  of  my  age  I  happened  in  the  crowd  to  get 
into  the  church  on  the  sacrament  Sabbath,  when  it  was 
common  for  all  but  intended  communicants  to  be  ex- 
cluded. The  table  or  tables  which  I  heard  served  before 
I  was  shut  out,  were  chiefly  served  upon  Christ,  and  in 
a  sweet  and  delightful  manner.  This  captivated  my 
young  affections,  and  has  made  me  since  think  that 
little  ones  should  never  be  excluded  from  the  church  on 
such  occasions.  ...  In  these  times  I  had  no  small 
delight  in  reading  religious  books,  the  Bible,  Rutherford's 
Letters,  and  the  like  ;  and  by  means  of  these,  particularly 
by  means  of  Gouge's  Directions  how  to  Walk  with  God, 
was  led  into  considerable  circumspection  in  my  practice. 
The  sweet  impressions  made  by  sermons  and  books 
sometimes  lasted  several  days  on  end,  and  were  sometimes 
carried  to  a  remarkably  high  degree."  1 

1  Memoir  of  John  Brown  of  Haddington,  Brown,  pp.  8  and  9. 
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He  became  a  man  of  enormous  erudition,  and  developed 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  that  command  of  languages 
for  which  he  showed  such  facility  in  youth.  His  bio- 
grapher asserts  that  in  addition  to  his  knowledge  of 
Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  he  could  read  and  translate 
French,  Italian,  Dutch,  and  German ;  also  Arabic, 
Persian,  Syriac,  and  Ethiopic.  He  was  a  prolific  author, 
and  left  behind  him  books  that  were  read  throughout 
the  pious  homes  of  Scotland  for  several  generations  after 
he  was  gone.  His  Self -interpreting  Bible  and  Concordance 
of  Holy  Scripture  were  invaluable  in  their  day.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  he  produced  single-handed  a  dictionary  of 
the  Bible  (2  vols.)  and  a  history  of  the  British  Churches 
in  Scotland,  England,  Ireland,  and  America.  It  was  to 
him  that  Burns  referred  in  the  lines  : 

"  For  now  I'm  grown  so  cursed  douce 
I  pray  and  ponder  butt  the  house. 
My  shins,  my  lane,  I  there  sit  roastin'. 
Perusing  Bunyan,  Brown,  and  Boston." 

George  Lawson  of  Selkirk  was  only  a  little  less  re- 
markable than  Brown  of  Haddington.  He,  too,  had  a 
prodigious  memory  and  great  width  of  learning.  Dr. 
Cairns  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  John  Brown,  one  of  Lawson's 
pupils,  says  of  him : 

"  So  wonderful  was  his  memory,  that  he  could  nearly 
have  reproduced  the  English  Bible,  on  which  he  habitually 
lectured  to  his  congregation  with  the  book  shut.  He  had 
also  by  heart  large  portions  both  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures,  as  well  as  of  the  classics.  He  had  studied 
the  Fathers  more  as  a  divine  of  the  seventeenth  century 
than  of  the  eighteenth,  and  his  range  of  information  in 
modern  divinity  and  Church  history  was  equally  ex- 
tensive." * 

George  Lawson  had  a  wonderful  influence  upon  his 
students.  Those  who  were  privileged  to  sit  in  his  classes 

1  Memoir  of  John  Brown,  D.D.,  Cairns,  p.  33. 
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possessed  a  certain  feeling  of  clannishness,  and  long  after 
he  was  gone  recited  his  pithy  and  humorous  sayings 
and  told  the  story  of  their  Hall  days  over  again.  No  life 
of  him  was  written  until  forty  years  after  he  was  dead. 
The  biography  was  good  enough,  but  it  had  become 
impossible  to  make  the  real  man  live  again.  Dr.  Lawson 
remains,  notwithstanding  the  lack  of  definite  details  about 
him,  one  of  the  great  figures  of  the  Secession  Church,  a 
man  who  lived  singularly  near  to  God — a  man  of  the  most 
sterling  uprightness,  and  possessed  of  a  broad  and  tender 
humanity,  with  a  deep  affection  for  his  fellow-men.  It 
was  of  him  that  Carlyle  wrote  : 

"  Professor  Lawson,  you  may  believe,  was  a  great 
name  in  my  boy  circle,  never  spoken  of  but  with  reverence 
and  thankfulness  by  those  I  loved  best.  In  a  dim  but 
singularly  conclusive  way,  I  can  still  remember  seeing 
him  and  hearing  him  preach  (though  of  that  latter, 
except  the  fact  of  it,  I  retain  nothing) ;  but  of  the  figure, 
face,  tone,  dress,  I  have  a  vivid  impression  (perhaps  about 
my  twelfth  year,  that  is,  in  summer  of  1807-8).  It  seems 
to  me  he  had  a  better  face  than  in  your  frontispiece, 
more  strength,  sagacity,  shrewdness,  simplicity,  a  broader 
jaw,  more  hair  of  his  own  (I  don't  remember  any  wig) — 
altogether  a  most  superlative  steel-grey  Scottish  peasant 
(and  Scottish  Socrates  of  the  period) — really,  as  I  now 
perceive,  more  like  the  twin-brother  of  that  Athenian 
Socrates  who  went  about  supreme  in  Athens  in  wooden 
shoes,  than  any  man  I  have  ever  ocularly  seen."  J 

Dr.  Lawson  carried  on  the  classes  in  the  Burgher  Hall 
till  1820 — the  year  in  which  he  died,  and  which  was  also 
the  year  of  the  Union.  Thereafter  Dr.  Dick  of  Greyfriars, 
Glasgow,  alone  for  several  years,  and  afterwards  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Mitchell,  Wellington  Church,  taught 
the  United  Secession  students  till  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1833.  After  his  death  the  Synod  determined  to  put 
the  Divinity  Hall  teaching  on  a  better  footing.  Four 

1  Quoted  in  United  Presbyterian  Divinity  Hall,  Landreth,  p.  191. 
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professors  were  appointed,  but  as  yet  they  still  retained 
their  charges.  It  was  arranged  that  the  session  should 
be  of  at  least  two  months'  duration  (sometimes  it  had  been 
curtailed  to  as  little  as  one  month),  and  the  students  were 
required  to  attend  throughout  the  whole  time.  These 
resolutions  of  the  Synod  indicate  that  a  certain  slackness 
had  crept  into  the  United  Secession  Church  with  regard 
to  the  training  of  its  students. 

The  Relief  Hall  did  not  begin  its  history  until  1824. 
Previous  to  that  year  the  students  were  educated  in  the 
theological  classes  of  the  University.  But  growing 
dissatisfaction  was  shown  with  regard  to  this  arrange- 
ment, and  from  1795  onward  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
to  bring  it  to  an  end.  The  final  touch  was  given  by  the 
refusal  of  one  of  the  University  Theological  Halls  to  enrol 
a  Relief  student,  and  by  the  fact  that  an  Overture  had  been 
sent  up  to  the  General  Assembly  insisting  that  all  theo- 
logical students  attending  the  Universities  should  be 
examined  by  Established  Church  Presbyteries.  The 
Relief  Church  evidently  thought  that  it  was  time  for  her 
students  to  be  going,  and  so  in  1824  it  was  arranged 
that  Professor  Thomson  should  conduct  the  classes  at 
Paisley  on  very  much  the  same  conditions  as  existed  in 
the  United  Secession.  This  he  did  till  his  death  in  1841, 
and  then  till  1847,  the  year  of  the  Union  with  the  Seces- 
sion Church,  Professors  Wm.  Lindsay  and  Neil  MacMichael 
conducted  the  classes  in  Glasgow. 

At  the  Union  in  1847  there  were  thus  five  Professors 
in  the  United  Presbyterian  Hall — Professors  Brown, 
Harper,  MacMichael,  Lindsay,  and  Eadie.  The  session, 
which  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  still  remained  the  same  in 
length  and  character.  Nearly  twenty  years  after  the 
formation  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  it  was 
decided  to  take  a  great  step  forward  in  theological  educa- 
tion. At  very  much  greater  expense  to  the  Church, 
it  was  resolved  to  have  a  five  months'  session,  extending 
from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  middle  of  April ; 
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and,  in  order  that  the  professors  might  be  able  to  give 
their  whole  time  to  their  Chairs,  to  loose  them  from  their 
ministerial  charges. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  as  successful  work  was 
done  by  the  five  professors  as  when  the  students  in  some 
quiet  country  retreat  were  brought  under  the  influence 
of  one  dominating  personality.  Certainly  the  traditions 
of  work  which  came  down  from  the  Hall  between  1847 
and  1878  compare  unfavourably  with  the  previous  period. 
In  the  days  of  Dr.  Lawson  of  Selkirk  and  John  Brown  of 
Haddington,  the  discipline  was  strict ;  and,  although 
the  time  was  short,  the  number  of  lectures  read  and  the 
work  compressed  into  the  short  space  was  remarkable. 
Every  hour  of  every  day  seems  to  have  been  employed. 

In  the  life  of  Dr.  Lawson  there  is  given  a  description 
of  the  Hall  work  in  his  time  ;  and  as  the  method  is  declared 
to  have  been  largely  modelled  on  that  of  John  Brown 
of  Haddington,  it  will  be  seen  how  strenuous  was  the 
effort  to  make  up  for  the  brevity  of  the  session  by  in- 
tensity of  study. 

"  The  Doctor  was  accustomed  every  session  to 
make  his  pupils  read  with  him,  and  critically  analyse, 
a  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  original  Hebrew  and 
Greek.  Pertinent  questions  were  proposed  by  him  on 
such  occasions,  leading  at  once  to  the  formation  of  the 
sound  critic  and  the  edifying  practical  expositor  of  the 
Divine  Word.  The  continued  study  of  the  original 
languages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  their  criticism, 
and  of  the  practical  use  of  the  sacred  volume,  was  thus 
strongly  recommended. 

"  During  the  course  of  his  first  session  of  attendance, 
every  student  was  required  to  prepare  and  deliver  a  homily 
on  a  subject  assigned  him  by  the  professor  ;  and  to 
prepare  generally  two,  and  sometimes  three  discourses, 
each  of  the  other  four  sessions. 

"  No  time  or  pains,  which  might  promise  to  be  useful, 
were  spared  by  the  venerable  guide  of  their  studies.  On 
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Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays  he  convened 
his  pupils  twice  a  day,  and  once  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays ;  so  that  his  ordinary  sederunts  with  them 
every  week  were  ten,  or  ninety  in  the  course  of  each 
session.  For  the  most  part,  these  sederunts  were  long 
— not  a  scanty  hour,  but  whatever  portion  of  time 
was  requisite  for  the  important  object  in  view,  was 
cheerfully  bestowed."  1 

It  is  clear  from  this  account  that  the  eight  weeks 
of  the  old  Secession  Hall  were  not  spent  in  trifling.  After 
the  Union,  however,  although  the  work  done  by  the 
professors  was  scholarly  and  learned,  and  amongst  them 
were  men  of  international  reputation,  such  as  Dr.  John 
Eadie,  and  Dr.  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh,  yet  the  students 
came  to  regard  their  six  or  seven  weeks  in  the  capital  of 
Scotland  as  more  or  less  of  a  holiday.  They  spent  much 
of  their  time  on  the  roof  of  the  old  Queen  Street  Hall, 
enjoying  the  sunshine  of  a  warm  August  day  and  sharpen- 
ing their  wits  upon  one  another.  The  time  was  not 
wasted,  for  friendships  were  formed  and  consolidated 
that  lasted  a  lifetime  ;  and  not  a  little  was  done  to 
develop  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  Church. 

When  the  Hall  was  remodelled  in  1878,  the  five 
chairs  instituted  were  —  (a)  Systematic  Theology  and 
Apologetics ;  (b)  New  Testament  and  Exegetics ;  (c) 
Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Literature ;  (d)  Church 
History ;  and  (e)  Practical  Training.  This  last  was  to 
include  a  variety  of  subjects,  but  its  main  aim  was  to 
bring  the  teaching  of  the  other  Chairs  to  a  focus  so  that 
the  students  as  they  passed  out  from  the  Hall  would  not 
merely  be  highly  trained  academically,  but  fitted  also 
for  the  practical  work  of  the  ministry.  The  professors 
were  to  receive  £700  a  year.  This  new  scheme  was 
carried  through  with  extraordinary  unanimity  on  the 
part  of  the  Church,  although  it  meant  an  additional  cost 
of  several  thousands  a  year.  A  large  capital  sum  was 

1  Life  and  Times  of  Dr.  Lawson,  Macfarlane,  p.  280. 
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raised,  the  interest  from  which  helped  to  pay  the  addi- 
tional cost,  and  the  remainder  was  got  from  the  free-will 
offerings  of  the  congregations. 

The  fears  entertained  by  those  who  opposed  the 
reorganization  of  the  Divinity  Hall,  namely,  that  it  would 
result  in  a  great  dearth  of  students,  were  dispelled.  Many 
of  the  students  had  been  accustomed  to  maintain  them- 
selves by  mission  work  or  teaching  in  the  ten  months' 
recess,  and  to  most  of  them  that  mode  of  financing  their 
Hall  career  would  be  no  longer  possible.  The  Church, 
however,  came  well  out  of  the  ordeal,  both  as  regards  the 
additional  strain  laid  upon  its  liberality  and  the  additional 
sacrifices  demanded  from  the  students  by  the  new  arrange- 
ments. 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  any  real 
advance  was  made  with  regard  to  ministerial  effective- 
ness. So  far  as  preaching  power  or  ministerial  usefulness, 
or  even  the  extent  of  academic  knowledge  was  con- 
cerned, the  ministers  under  the  old  system  appeared  fully 
equal  to  those  educated  under  the  new. 

Only  fourteen  years  after  the  Hall  had  been  re- 
organized, widespread  complaints  were  heard  from  the 
students  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction.  Dr. 
John  Ker  had  died  and  no  successor  had  been  appointed. 
There  was  therefore  one  Chair  fewer,  but  that  was  not 
the  specific  cause  of  complaint.  The  case  is  stated  thus 
in  the  Life  of  John  Cairns,  "  It  was  said  the  curriculum 
was  inadequate  as  a  whole,  and  specially  defective  at 
certain  points  ;  that  the  teaching  was  too  elementary, 
too  linguistic,  too  departmental,  too  antique ;  that 
some  aspects  of  modern  theology  were  ignored,  and  that 
little  heed  was  paid  to  current  controversies,  especially 
to  those  which  bear  upon  the  authorship  and  authority 
of  the  books  of  the  Bible."  * 

An  effort  was  made  to  remedy  these  defects,  but  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 

1  Life  of  Cairns,  MacEwen,  p.  756. 
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reorganized  Divinity  Hall  did  not  arise  from  two  causes. 
There  was  the  lack  of  that  rivalry  which  existed  in  the 
Free  Church  among  the  different  colleges,  and  which 
stimulated  the  men  to  do  their  best.  The  students  in 
the  New  Hall  had  nothing  definite  to  strive  for,  and 
discipline  became  slack.  The  professors  were  men  of 
great  ability  who  were  most  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
their  subjects  and  delivered  interesting  lectures.  Yet 
the  spirit  of  work  was  absent  from  the  Hall.  The  men 
who  passed  through  these  years  received  their  greatest 
impetus  from  the  reading  and  discussion  of  new  books 
of  theological  or  purely  literary  interest,  from  the  keen 
debates  of  the  Theological  Society,  and  from  practical 
work  undertaken  amongst  the  slums  of  the  city. 

Another  reason  possibly  for  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
new  arrangements  of  the  reorganized  Hall  was  the 
cessation  to  a  large  extent  of  presbyterial  instruction 
and  exercises.  When  the  Hall  lasted  for  only  six  weeks, 
a  most  thorough  course  of  reading  and  instruction  was 
carried  on  by  Presbyteries  throughout  the  year. 
Presbyteries  no  doubt  differed,  both  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  work  required  and  the  thoroughness  on  which 
they  insisted.  But,  as  may  be  gathered  from  some 
of  the  traditions  of  that  time,  not  a  few  of  the 
ministers  appointed  by  the  Presbyteries  to  examine 
the  students  were  thorough  martinets  and  determined 
that  the  youth  of  the  Church  should  be  thoroughly 
equipped.  They  prescribed  large  portions  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  considerable  portions  of  books  on  Theology  and 
Church  History,  and  at  the  same  time  required  written 
sermons,  lectures,  and  exercises.  It  was  a  rule  that  the 
students  had  to  deliver  one  or  more  of  these  without 
notes  before  the  Presbytery,  and  to  many  sensitive 
students  this  ordeal  was  worse  than  the  terrors  of  death. 

In  the  Life  of  a  Scottish  Probationer  we  have  the 
chronicle  of  a  man  of  genius  who  studied  under  the  old 
system  and  ultimately  became  a  licentiate,  although  he 
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died  without  receiving  a  call.  His  letters,  full  of  kindly 
humour,  and  often  concealing  deep  feeling  under  a  veil 
of  laughter,  refer  again  and  again  to  these  presbyterial 
examinations,  which  he  regarded  with  simulated  or  real 
dread.  One  extract  may  be  given  : 

"  I  had  been  going  on  quietly  with  Waddington,  and 
thinking  now  and  then  of  my  text,  but  not  making  any 
serious  push  in  the  matter,  the  fact  being  that  I  did  not 
know  when  the  Presbytery  met,  and  that  I  was  almost 
afraid  to  ask.  Imagine  my  consternation  when  Mr. 
Watson  called  one  fine  Wednesday  afternoon,  hoping 
that  I  was  prepared,  etc.  etc.,  as  the  Presbytery  met  on 
the  following  Tuesday,  and  there  would  not  be  another 
meeting  till  I  was  beyond  the  Grampians.  I  stated  the 
case  despairingly,  and  was  recommended  to  do  what  I 
could  within  the  appointed  time,  and  it  should  be  seen 
'  what  could  be  done.'  Accordingly,  on  the  Tuesday  I 
presented  myself  chokeful  of  Church  History  and  the 
doctrine  of  levers  .  .  .  sat  patiently  some  four  or  five 
hours  .  .  .  heard  three  sermons  .  .  .  fed  .  .  .  heard 
other  three  sermons  .  .  .  was  besought  to  go  my  way 
for  this  time,  and  when  they  had  a  more  convenient 
season  they  should  call  for  me  .  .  .  consented  and 
vanished. 

"  I  am  now  busy  grinding  it  up,  and,  hech  sirs,  it's 
a  dreich  darg  I  find  it.  Besides,  there  is  another  subject 
on  which  I  haven't  seen  one  syllable,  and  the  book  is 
not  to  be  heard  of  in  the  neighbourhood,  Davidson's 
Hertneneutics.  Perhaps  Fyfe  could  get  it  out  of  the 
Library,  and  I  will  be  responsible.  It's  only  a  fortnight 
to  the  time,  so  picture  my  condition  .  .  . 

"'Oh,  pity  Thomas  and  remede 
That  stayed  is  in  perplexity.' " 1 

After  1878,  presbyterial  examination  became  more  or 
less  a  formality. 

1  Life  of  a  Scottish  Probationer,  Brown,  p.  60. 
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It  is  evident  that  under  the  old  system  there  was  a 
constant  supervision  over  the  students'  studies,  and  when 
the  superintendent  minister  was  a  man  of  ability  and  zeal 
for  learning  he  was  probably  able  to  accomplish  more 
than  was  effected  by  lengthening  the  session.  Certainly, 
as  far  as  the  Synod  was  concerned,  the  feeling  in  1892 
was  that  the  Church  had  been  fully  as  well  served  by 
the  old  system  as  by  the  new. 

Between  Dr.  Lawson's  day  and  the  final  winding  up 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Divinity  Hall  as  a  separate 
institution,  there  were  many  distinguished  men  who 
occupied  professorial  Chairs.  Five  may  be  selected  as 
perhaps  the  most  distinguished,  although  some  of  the 
names  omitted  might  reasonably  be  reckoned  almost 
equal  to  those  mentioned.  There  was  Dr.  John  Dick, 
minister  of  Greyfriars,  Glasgow,  who  occupied  the  sole 
professorship  of  the  United  Secession  Church  from  1820 
to  1833.  He  is  compared  by  the  author  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Divinity  Hall  to  Dr.  Hodge  and  to  Dr. 
Chalmers,  and  not  to  his  disadvantage.  He  is  described 
as  having  a  more  compact  as  well  as  a  more  concentrated 
force  and  keener  precision  of  mind  than  the  American 
theologian ;  and  comparing  him  with  Chalmers,  Mr. 
Landreth  says  "  that  while  Chalmers  was  superior  to 
Dick  and  Hodge  in  the  originalities  which  he  put  both 
into  the  matter  and  manner  of  his  reasoning,  he  was 
the  inferior  of  Dick  in  colloquial  exposition  of  what  was 
best  in  existing  theology."  It  is  certain  that  Dr.  Dick 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  his  students.  After 
his  death  his  lectures  were  printed,  and  constituted 
a  text-book  in  Systematic  Theology  that  was  made 
use  of  in  many  Divinity  Halls  for  more  than  a  genera- 
tion. 

Dr.  Brown  was  the  grandson  of  the  famous  John 
Brown  of  Haddington.  He  united  the  pastorate  of 
Broughton  Place  Church,  Edinburgh,  with  its  fifteen 
hundred  members,  and  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
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of  Exegetical  Theology.  One  would  have  thought 
that  either  the  one  or  the  other  would  have  suffered, 
but  he  made  his  preaching  to  his  congregation  and  his 
lecturing  to  the  students  dovetail  into  each  other  in  a 
remarkable  way.  His  fame  as  a  preacher  largely  rested 
on  his  wonderful  expository  lectures.  The  chief  dis- 
tinction of  his  tenure  of  the  Chair  was  that  he  created 
among  the  students  a  new  method  of  expository  preach- 
ing. Dr.  Brown  may  be  said  to  have  rediscovered  the 
Reformation  method  of  expository  preaching,  for  it  had 
been  largely  lost  for  a  generation  or  two.  Lecturing  in 
the  pulpit  in  the  age  immediately  preceding  Dr.  Brown 
had  degenerated  into  making  Scripture  a  supporter  of 
a  particular  system  of  theology.  Dr.  Brown's  contribu- 
tion to  the  Divinity  Hall  of  his  day  lay  in  the  fact  that 
"  he  led  the  students  who  were  to  be  the  future  ministers 
to  inquire  first  of  all  and  last  of  all  what  Scripture  itself 
meant." 

His  characteristics  are  well  summed  up  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  famous  "  Letter  to  John  Cairns  "  by 
the  author  of  Rob  and  His  Friends*  "As  he  was  of 
the  Pauline  type  of  mind,  his  Christianity  ran  into  the 
same  mould.  A  strong,  intense  and  vehement  nature 
with  masculine  intellect  and  unyielding  will,  he  ac- 
cepted the  Bible  in  its  literal  simplicity  as  an  absolute 
revelation,  and  then  showed  the  strength  of  his  character 
in  subjugating  his  whole  being  to  this  decisive  influence 
in  projecting  the  same  convictions  into  other  minds. 
He  was  a  believer  in  the  sense  of  the  old  Puritans, 
and  amid  the  doubt  and  scepticism  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  held  as  firmly  as  any  of  them  by  the  doctrines 
of  atonement  and  grace.  He  had  most  of  the  idiosyn- 
crasy of  Baxter,  though  not  without  the  contemplation  of 
Howe.  The  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  mitigated  but  not 
renounced,  and  received  simply  as  dictates  of  heaven, 
without  any  effort  or  hope  to  bridge  over  their  inscrutable 

1  Horce  Subseciva,  vol.  i.  p.  I. 
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depths  by  philosophical  theories,  he  translated  into  a 
fervent,  humble,  and  resolutely  active  life."  1 

Of  the  later  professors,  probably  the  most  distin- 
guished were  Dr.  Harper,  Dr.  Eadie,  Dr.  John  Ker,  and 
Dr.  Cairns.  These  were,  as  may  be  learned  from  their 
biographies  and  from  the  students  who  attended  their 
lectures,  in  the  line  of  evangelical  succession  with  those 
who  had  gone  before.  Many  still  remember  Principal 
Harper — with  his  high  forehead,  his  clear,  clean-cut  face, 
his  somewhat  "  snell "  manner,  but  with  a  true  and 
genuine  kindliness  looking  out  of  his  honest  eyes.  Criti- 
cisms by  professors  of  students'  sermons  preached  at  the 
Hall  were  often  perfunctory  and  of  little  practical  value. 
The  students  as  a  rule  paid  little  attention  to  them,  but  Dr. 
Harper's  criticisms  were  noted.  They  were  remembered 
and  spoken  about  long  afterwards.  Not  a  few  ministers 
still  living  acknowledge  that  owing  to  his  somewhat 
severe  criticism  of  their  early  efforts,  they  were  ever 
after  put  upon  right  lines.  Something  of  the  same 
power  was  possessed  later  on  by  Professor  Duff,  who, 
although  his  manner  was  extremely  quiet,  often  threw 
out  in  the  most  casual  way  a  valuable  suggestion  for  a 
student's  future  guidance  in  preaching.  One  such  the 
writer  personally  remembers  to  this  day. 

Dr.  Eadie  would  have  been  a  tower  of  strength  to  any 
Hall.  He  was  a  man  of  international  reputation,  and 
was  generally  understood  to  have  forgotten  more  than 
most  men  ever  knew.  It  was  a  calamity  of  the  first  order 
that  he  should  have  died  just  after  the  Hall  was  re- 
organized and  the  six  months'  session  introduced.  The 
students,  therefore,  never  got  anything  of  the  full  value 
of  Eadie's  work.  He  will  be  remembered  specially 
by  his  written  works.  He  was  a  valuable  member  of  the 
Revision  Committee  on  the  New  Testament.  A  story  is 
told  of  that  time,  illustrating  how  far  his  fame  as  a  scholar 
had  gone  before  him.  At  the  first  meeting  in  the  Jeru- 

1  See  also  Life  of  Dr.  John  Brown,  Cairns,  p.  404  ff. 
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salem  Chamber,  Westminster,  Dean  Stanley,  who  was 
speaking  to  a  Scotch  minister,  noticed  this  man  of 
herculean  build  and  Jove-like  head.  On  asking  who  it 
was,  he  was  told  that  it  was  a  Mr.  Eadie,  a  minister  of  a 
Scotch  Dissenting  Church.  "  Ah,"  replied  Stanley,  "  Dr. 
Eadie — I  should  like  to  have  the  honour  of  being  intro- 
duced to  him,"  and  immediately  sought  an  interview. 

Dr.  John  Ker  was  greatest  as  a  preacher,  and  it  is 
under  that  heading  we  will  refer  to  his  work.  He  was, 
however,  a  man  of  genius,  and  while  he  was  living  con- 
ferred distinction  upon  the  Hall.  The  Church  created  a 
Chair  for  him.  Dr  Ker  early  in  his  ministry  broke  down 
in  health,  and  resigned  his  charge  in  Sydney  Place, 
Glasgow.  His  health  had,  however,  been  partially  re- 
stored, and  the  Church  determined  to  secure  his  services. 
So  they  created  the  Chair  of  Practical  Training  and  called 
Ker  to  it.  Owing  to  the  great  doubt  about  his  health, 
he  at  first  declined ;  but  finally  consented  to  act  as 
lecturer,  and  to  receive  an  honorarium  instead  of  a  fixed 
salary.  The  form  of  the  arrangement  did  not  matter. 
The  Church  secured  the  most  brilliant  professor  of  the 
New  Hall.  Those  who  were  privileged  to  hear  his  early 
lectures  will  never  forget  them.  They  were  upon 
Scottish  Religious  Life.  He  seemed  to  have  the  whole 
of  the  lectures  written,  but  frequently  he  laid  the  paper 
aside,  and  with  burning  eloquence  sometimes  held  the 
students  spellbound  for  many  minutes  after  the  hour 
was  up.  Fortunately  it  was  the  last  hour  of  the  day. 
Occasionally  long  and  sustained  applause  was  heard 
when  he  finished.  Such  scenes  are  seldom  witnessed  in 
any  classroom  either  in  the  University  or  Divinity  Hall. 
These  particular  lectures  constituted  a  rare  literary 
and  oratorical  treat.  Their  fame  must  have  gone  through- 
out Edinburgh,  as  the  classroom  was  frequently  filled 
with  an  audience  consisting  of  students  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  outside  public. 

Dr.  Cairns,  the  professor  best  known  of  all  these  men 
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to  the  Christian  public,  left  the  impression  upon  the 
students  that  great  as  he  was,  it  was  in  him  to  be  still 
greater.  Those  who  listened  to  him  daily  always  felt — 
If  he  would  only  let  himself  go,  what  powerful  work  he 
could  do.  That  massive  intellect  seemed  always  to  be 
under  some  kind  of  restraint.  His  biographer  refers 
to  the  inequality  in  his  lectures,  and  explains  it  by  the 
amount  of  public  work  he  did. 

"  One  day  they  would  be  electrified  by  well-balanced 
eloquence  worthy  of  the  march  of  his  massive  thought, 
while  the  next  day  they  found  it  hard  to  maintain  atten- 
tion, the  lecture,  though  also  massive  and  solid,  being 
unfinished  and  irregular  in  style.  They  did  not  know 
that  the  one  lecture  was  the  result  of  months  of  close 
thinking  and  weeks  of  careful  writing,  and  that  the  other 
had  been  written  late  on  the  previous  evening,  or  after 
a  long  sitting  of  the  Union  Committee,  or  in  the  lassitude 
of  a  '  Minister's  Monday.'  "  1 

That  explanation  is  doubtful,  but  certain  it  is  that 
Cairns  as  a  lecturer  never  rose  to  the  height  that  was 
expected  of  him.  In  one  direction  he  was  supreme — in 
that  wonderful  simplicity  and  graciousness  that  made 
many  believe  him  to  be  the  most  Christ-like  man  of 
his  age.  It  was  a  benediction  to  sit  in  his  classroom. 
Even  the  most  callous  student  could  not  help  being 
touched  by  that  beautiful  saintly  character.  Dr.  John 
Smith,  one  of  his  ablest  and  saintliest  pupils,  says  of 
him  : 

"  No  account  of  Dr.  Cairns  at  any  stage  could  be 
other  than  incomplete  that  left  out  of  view  the  influence 
of  his  piety.  We  were  never  allowed  to  forget  the  nature 
of  the  work  for  which  we  were  preparing.  Not  so  much 
by  overt  act,  as  by  sheer  pressure  of  his  personality,  he 
set  before  us  a  higher  idea  of  personal  holiness,  wider 
horizons  of  duty,  larger  sympathies,  and  such  an  example 
of  noble  simplicity  of  life  and  abounding  charity  as  has 

1  Life  of  Cairns,  MacEwen,  p.  556. 
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changed,  in  many  directions,  the  accepted  standard  of 
pastoral  qualification  and  success."  1 

This  record  of  work  and  achievement,  and  this  brief 
description  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  professors, 
will  help  to  show  how  earnestly  the  Secession,  and  latterly 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  set  themselves  to  main- 
tain a  high  standard  for  the  Christian  ministry  ;  and,  so 
far  as  human  training  could  accomplish  it,  make  its 
students  workmen  that  needed  not  to  be  ashamed, 
capable  of  bringing  out  of  the  treasure-house  of  the  Word 
of  God  things  new  and  old. 

1  Life  of  Cairns,  MacEwen,  p.  560. 


CHAPTER   VII 
CONTRIBUTION  TO  SCOTTISH  PREACHING 

SCOTLAND  has  been  a  land  of  preachers.  Probably  in 
no  country  in  the  world  have  pulpit  ministrations  exer- 
cised so  much  influence  or  been  taken  so  seriously  by  the 
people.  In  Italy,  Russia,  and  France  the  pulpit  for 
many  long  years  has  been  a  nullity,  although  once  a 
Savonarola  preached  in  Florence  and  a  Bossuet  in  Paris. 
But  the  land  of  Knox,  Melville,  and  Henderson  has 
always  been  peculiarly  susceptible  to  what  was  said 
from  the  pulpit.  The  pew  did  not  always  shape  its 
conduct  by  the  standards  set  up,  nor  did  it  fail  to  criticize 
the  utterances  enunciated  and  even  at  times  to  condemn 
them,  but,  at  any  rate,  these  utterances  were  seldom 
regarded  as  negligible.  From  the  days  of  Knox  there 
has  been  a  succession  of  great  preachers  in  the  Scottish 
Church  who  have  left  their  mark  deep  upon  the  manners, 
ideals,  and  convictions  of  the  Scottish  people.  This 
influence  was  exercised  not  through  celebrated  preachers 
only,  but  by  multitudes  of  unknown  men,  who  did  their 
work  quietly  but  sincerely  in  many  country  towns  and 
villages.  To  the  influence  of  preaching  upon  Scottish 
life  and  character,  the  Secession,  Relief,  and  latterly 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  made  no  small  contri- 
bution. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Secession  Church 
originated  through  preaching.  The  cause  was  Ebenezer 
Erskine's  sermon  at  Stirling  ;  that  sermon  would  never 
have  created  the  commotion  it  did,  if  preaching  had  not 
been  taken  with  deep  seriousness.  A  man  never  hates 
10 
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what  he  simply  despises.  If  preaching  therefore  led  to 
the  Secession,  it  also  accounted  for  the  speedy  growth 
and  wonderful  hold  upon  the  people  that  that  Church 
acquired. 

Whole  districts  felt  themselves  bereft  of  the  Word 
of  God  till  the  Secession  came.  Applications  for  supply 
of  sermon  poured  in  upon  the  Secession  leaders,  and  that 
in  a  measure  far  in  excess  of  what  they  were  able  to  meet. 
There  must  have  been  some  deep  hunger,  some  felt  want 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  when  they  craved  for  a  different 
kind  of  food  from  what  they  were  getting.  More  or  less 
that  was  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Secession  Church,  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  of  the  Relief.  A  Relief  church  was 
instituted  in  a  district  to  afford  a  house  of  refuge  from 
an  unpopular  minister.  Those  who  sought  supply 
of  sermon  from  Burgher  or  Anti-Burgher  Synods  had 
generally  deeper  cause  of  complaint.  They  wanted 
something  that  the  State  Church  could  not  very  easily 
give, — a  type  of  preaching  that  was  not  supplied  there 
even  in  its  evangelical  pulpits.  What  was  called  Gospel 
preaching  became  the  tradition  of  the  Secession  Church, 
and,  under  somewhat  different  forms,  it  continued  to 
hold  its  place  in  the  United  Presbyterian.  No  phrase 
has  been  more  susceptible  of  different  interpretations 
and  even  of  wretched  misunderstanding  than  that  of 
"  Gospel  preaching."  I  had  once  the  misfortune  to 
meet  with  a  Highland  farmer  in  a  semi-intoxicated  con- 
dition just  after  a  most  solemn  Communion  Service.  A 
searching  address  had  just  been  given  by  the  preacher  on 
"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall  see  God." 
The  Highland  farmer  drew  us  both  up,  the  preacher  and 
myself,  and  in  a  contemptuous  tone  said  with  reference 
to  the  Communion  address,  "  That's  not  preaching  the 
gospel."  He  then  proceeded  to  inform  us  that  there  was 
only  one  gospel  preacher  left  in  Strathspey,  and  that  he  was 
doubtful  even  of  him.  The  phrase  "  Gospel  preaching" 
has  often  been  the  handmaiden  of  spiritual  pride.  It  has 
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frequently  been  associated  with  mere  partisanship,  or 
with  some  narrow  and  distorted  view  of  truth.  In 
Burns'  day  there  were  at  least  some  among  the  Moderates 
who  preached  the  gospel  a  great  deal  better  than  not  a 
few  of  those  who  posed  as  Evangelicals.  The  descrip- 
tion, by  such  a  keen  observer  of  life,  of  some  of  the 
gospel  preaching  of  his  time,  cannot  have  been  altogether 
wrong.  Yet  there  is  something  that  we  mean  to  say 
when  we  allege  that  the  preaching  of  the  Secession  Church 
was  intensely  evangelical.  That  may  be  understood  as 
implying  that  the  preachers  usually  dealt  with  the  great 
question  of  the  relationship  of  the  individual  hearer 
towards  God.  They  laboured  to  get  their  hearers  into 
the  right  spiritual  attitude.  In  the  frankest  and  freest 
way  they  called  upon  them  to  accept  the  offer  of  salva- 
tion in  Christ.  "  I  beseech  you,"  they  said,  "  in  Christ's 
name  be  ye  reconciled  to  God."  They  reckoned  them- 
selves Calvinists  ;  but  their  Calvinism,  as  in  the  case  of 
Calvin  himself,  did  not  prevent  them  from  imputing  to 
their  hearers  the  most  direct  responsibility  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  Christ  and  for  neglecting  the  opportunity  available 
for  all  of  receiving  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 
Three  sets  of  sermons  still  exist  from  which  we  can  com- 
pare the  preaching  of  that  day :  Dr.  Hugh  Blair's, 
Ebenezer  Erskine's,  and  Ralph  Erskine's. 

Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  the  minister  of  the  High  Church, 
Edinburgh,  was  the  most  popular  preacher  of  his  day. 
On  account  of  his  great  eloquence,  a  special  Chair  of 
Belles  Lettres  was  instituted  for  him  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  His  sermons,  on  being  published,  ran 
through  something  like  twenty  editions.  It  is  difficult  for 
us  to  understand  why  Blair's  sermons  should  have  been 
so  popular.  They  are  well  conceived,  well  arranged, 
and  well  expressed  ;  but  there  is  no  original  thought 
in  them,  few  striking  sentences,  little  that  takes  hold 
of  you.  You  could  conceive  of  men  listening  to  them, 
and  no  matter  what  might  be  the  nature  of  their  personal 
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life,  they  would  not  be  a  whit  disturbed.  You  could  not 
conceive  of  any  sinner  being  arrested,  nor  for  that  matter 
of  any  backsliding  saint  giving  up  an  evil  way  because 
of  them.  They  are  objective  rather  than  subjective. 
These  sermons  take  for  granted  that  most  of  the  hearers 
are  already  Christians,  and  that  what  is  needed  is  to  con- 
firm them  in  the  faith.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  much 
more  modern,  nearer  to  the  standard  of  present-day 
taste,  than  those  of  the  Secession  fathers.  For  one 
thing,  they  are  of  reasonable  length.  One  of  Ralph 
Erskine's  discourses  has  about  21,000  words,  whereas  a 
modern  sermon  if  delivered  slowly  would  be  reckoned 
long  with  3000.  Blair's  sermons  might  be  spoken  in 
forty-five  minutes.  If  they  are  the  sermons  of  a  Moder- 
ate, the  doctrines  they  contain  are  substantially  the 
doctrines  of  the  Secession  Church — the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
the  necessity  of  every  religious  life  being  founded  in  Him, 
the  fact  of  the  Atonement,  and  the  salvation  of  man 
through  its  redeeming  efficacy.  Yet  these  truths  are 
put  with  a  difference,  and  more  especially  as  to  where 
the  emphasis  is  to  be  laid.  Blair  seldom  touches  on  the 
direct  needs  of  the  soul.  He  never  by  any  chance  appeals 
to  his  hearers  to  become  reconciled  to  God.  Notwith- 
standing his  Calvinistic  creed,  Blair  probably  felt  very 
much  as  Emerson  did  when  some  one  asked  if  he  was 
reconciled  to  God,  and  he  replied,  "  I  didn't  know  that 
God  and  I  had  quarrelled." 

With  the  first  Seceders  and  with  Gillespie  and  Boston 
of  the  Relief  Church,  it  was  all  the  opposite  way.  In 
nearly  every  sermon  there  would  be  an  implication  some- 
where that  God  and  the  natural  man  (and  every  man 
was  the  natural  man  until  he  was  changed)  had  quar- 
relled, that  they  needed  to  be  reconciled,  and  that  the 
message  of  the  gospel  was  that  Christ  had  come  to 
do  that.  That  is  the  chief  theme  of  their  discourses. 
Sometimes  the  appeal  to  receive  Christ  and  to  seek  life 
in  Him  is  made  with  extraordinary  tenderness  and  power. 
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Ebenezer  Erskine  and  Ralph,  his  brother,  were  great 
preachers ;  so  evidently  was  Gillespie,  although  we  have 
not  the  same  means  of  forming  a  judgment  regarding 
him. 

It  could  be  no  ordinary  preacher  that  thousands 
flocked  to  hear  on  a  Communion  occasion,  and  none 
drew  vaster  audiences  than  Thomas  Gillespie.  Ebenezer 
Erskihe's  preaching  was  more  finished  than  Ralph's, 
but  it  was  less  dramatic  and  not  so  fully  charged  with 
deep  feeling.  A  contemporary  once  asked  a  friend  if 
he  had  ever  heard  Ebenezer  Erskine  preach,  and  on  get- 
ting a  reply  in  the  negative  said  :  "  Then,  sir,  you  have 
never  heard  the  gospel  preached  in  its  majesty."  Ralph 
Erskine's  preaching  must  at  times  have  been  tremendous 
and  its  effect  electrical,  if  his  manner  at  all  corresponded 
to  his  matter.  There  are  passages  in  his  sermons  which 
show  how  thoroughly  he  comprehended  the  miseries  of 
sin,  and  which  for  vividness  of  description  can  scarcely 
ever  have  been  surpassed. 

Yet  he  was  not  merely  great  in  denouncing  sin.  He 
made  the  most  tender  appeals,  which  sound  quaint  to- 
day but  must  have  produced  a  most  telling  impression 
on  contemporary  audiences.  That  may  be  judged  by 
the  quotation  given  in  MacE wen's  The  Er  shines,  of  which 
one  of  the  most  moving  passages  is  an  address  to  a  doubt- 
ing soul.  Here  is  another  which  is  not  a  whit  less 
generous  in  its  offer  of  Free  Grace  : 

"  If  you  ask,  What  is  the  least  qualification  required 
in  order  to  come  to  the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb 
for  this  river  of  the  water  of  life  ?  Indeed,  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  is  the  least :  for,  let  us  seek  from  you  never  so 
little  a  qualification,  Christ  will  seek  less  ;  let  us  go  never 
so  low,  Christ  will  go  lower.  He  that  came  down  as  low 
as  hell  to  make  the  purchase,  will  come  down  as  low  as 
hell  to  make  the  application.  Therefore,  sinner,  though 
you  be  in  a  deep  hell  of  sin  and  misery,  out  of  the  belly 
of  hell  look  to  Him  and  be  saved.  If  you  need  Christ,  and 
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think  He  can  do  you  any  good,  it  is  qualification  enough. 
For  God's  sake  shut  not  the  door  of  hope  against  your- 
self, when  God  is  opening  it  to  you.  Though  your  thirst 
be  no  other  than  like  that  of  the  dry  ground,  that  needs 
a  shower,  O  come  to  Him  that  says  :  '  I  will  pour 
water  upon  the  thirsty,  and  floods  upon  the  dry  ground.' 
God  is  at  pains  to  find  out  words  to  fit  your  condition 
and  to  shut  all  back  doors,  that  your  unbelief  may  have 
no  excuse,  and  that  none  here  may  have  it  to  say,  '  The 
offer  was  not  made  to  me.'  "  1 

This  tradition  of  evangelical  preaching  was  kept  up 
in  all  branches  of  the  Secession  Church.  All  the  preachers, 
of  course,  were  not  Ralph  Erskines,  and  there  came 
periods  when  conflicts  as  to  Predestination  and  Freewill, 
the  Limited  or  Universal  nature  of  the  Atonement,  and 
such  like,  took  a  great  deal  of  real  vitality  out  of 
preaching.  But  the  United  Presbyterian  ministry,  as 
a  whole,  recognized  that  they  were  there  to  lead  men  to 
the  deeper  decisions  of  life,  and  to  set  before  them  the 
great  facts  of  eternal  life,  judgment,  and  the  world  to 
come.  As  we  have  seen,  the  great  effort  of  the  Presby- 
tery and  Synod  with  regard  to  the  students  of  Divinity 
was  to  make  them  preachers. 

For  this  reason  "  read  "  sermons  were  for  long  not 
permitted.  Even  when  the  students  were  preaching 
before  a  handful  of  members  of  Presbytery,  they  were 
required  by  the  law  of  the  Church  to  deliver  their  dis- 
course. The  aim  was  that  the  preachers  of  the  Church 
should  prove  themselves  to  be  in  possession  of  a  message, 
and  able,  through  God's  help,  to  bring  men  from  dark- 
ness into  light. 

This  predominant  aim  of  the  Church  accounted  for 
another  feature  manifest  in  the  Secession  Church.  At  the 
time  when  David  Hume,  and  John  Home,  the  author  of  the 
tragedy  of  Douglas,  and  Hugh  Blair  were  the  ideals  that 
most  young  men  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  set  before  them- 

1  Ralph  Et  shine's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  539. 
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selves,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  also  of  the 
Secession  students  should  have  been  swept  off  their  feet. 
Not  a  few  began  to  cultivate  fine  writing,  when  the  most 
peremptory  injunction  came  from  the  Synod  that  all 
such  adjuncts  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  gospel  were 
to  be  rightly  excluded.  The  gospel  was  to  be  set  forth 
in  its  own  native  majesty.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Synod  any 
attempt  to  make  it  palatable  to  man's  heart  by  fine  writ- 
ing or  by  "  purple  passages,"  could  only  thwart  the  real 
purpose  of  preaching.  This  feeling  doubtless  accounted 
for  the  fact  that  the  preaching  in  the  Secession  Church,  as 
a  whole,  paid  little  heed  to  manner,  remained  careless  of 
the  art  of  catching  the  hearers  with  guile,  and  therefore 
was  appreciated  rather  by  people  already  in  earnest  about 
their  souls  than  calculated  to  attract  the  indifferent. 

With  regard  to  literary  style  and  manner  of  com- 
position, the  Relief  Church  brought  a  somewhat  different 
tradition  into  the  United  Church,  It  never  despised 
ornament  or  finish.  Its  best  preachers  were  more  akin 
to  the  evangelical  section  of  the  Established  Church, 
who  combined  a  real  effort  to  lead  men  to  Christ  with  a 
desire  to  deliver  their  message  as  pleasantly  and  attrac- 
tively as  possible.  These  two  strains  continued  long 
after  the  Churches  were  united  in  1847. 

The  difference  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  thirty 
years  after  the  Union,  Relief  preachers  continued  to  be 
much  sought  after  for  Anniversary  Services,  Secession 
preachers  for  Communion  Seasons. 

A  short  review  of  the  leading  preachers  in  the 
Secession,  Relief,  and  United  Presbyterian  Church  will 
assist  in  forming  a  conception  of  the  contribution  of  that 
Church  to  Scottish  preaching.  The  preaching  of  the 
leaders,  Ebenezer  and  Ralph  Erskine,  has  already  been 
referred  to.  Their  places  were  taken  by  men  not  less 
virile  and  by  preaching  not  less  fervent.  John  Brown  of 
Haddington  (who  has  already  been  spoken  of  as  a  pro- 
fessor) must  have  been  also  a  great  preacher.  Indeed  the 
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whole  Brown  family,  father,  son,  and  grandson,  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  the  Secession  Church's  place  in  the 
preaching  of  Scotland.  It  is  said  that  when  David 
Hume  heard  the  first  John  Brown  preach,  his  remark 
was,  "That  man  preached  as  if  Jesus  Christ  were  at  his 
elbow."  His  biographer  says  :  "  Probably  few  men  have 
come  nearer  than  Mr.  Brown  to  Richard  Baxter's  style 
of  preaching,  as  described  by  him  in  these  memorable 
lines,  '  I  preached  as  never  sure  to  preach  again,  and 
as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men.'  Oh  for  a  host  of  such 
preachers  !  " 

"  Mr.  Brown's  delivery  was  strongly  characterized  by 
that  sing-song  which  prevailed  much  in  the  Secession, 
especially  in  its  earlier  days  ;  and  although  all  departures 
from  a  natural  delivery  are  greatly  to  be  deprecated,  yet 
this  in  him  was  singularly  melting  to  serious  minds.  I 
can  have  no  recollection  of  his  delivery  myself,  but  I 
heard  it  imitated  by  my  brother  Ebenezer,  and  I  felt  it 
so  touching  and  overpowering  that  I  questioned  if  the 
highest  flight  of  oratory  would  have  made  anything  like 
the  same  impression  on  my  mind."  * 

The  first  John  Brown's  sons  occupied  small  country 
charges  to  the  day  of  their  death,  and  were  comparatively 
unknown  outside  of  a  limited  circle  of  friends  and  neigh- 
bours. 

Yet  one  of  them  at  least  must  have  been  a  preacher 
of  some  power,  Ebenezer  Brown  of  Inverkeithing.  It  is 
said  that  Lord  Brougham  on  one  occasion  came  to  hear 
him  preach,  and  was  so  greatly  impressed  that  he  sent 
word  to  Lord  Jeffrey  "  to  lose  not  a  week  in  coming  to  hear 
the  greatest  natural  orator  he  had  ever  heard."  In  the 
same  letter  a  description  is  given  by  the  author  of  Rob  of 
his  grand-uncle's  preaching  :  "  He  was  always  good  and 
saintly,  but  he  was  great  once  a  week.  Six  days  he 
brooded  over  his  message,  was  silent,  withdrawn,  self- 
involved  ;  on  the  Sabbath  that  downcast,  almost  timid 

*  Memoirs  of  John  Brown  of  Haddington,  Brown,  p.  73. 
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man,  who  shunned  men,  the  instant  he  was  in  the  pulpit 
stood  up  a  son  of  thunder.  Such  a  voice  !  such  a  piercing 
eye  !  such  an  inevitable  forefinger,  held  out  trembling 
with  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  ;  such  a  power  of  asking  ques- 
tions and  letting  them  fall  deep  into  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers,  and  then  answering  them  himself  with  an  '  ah, 
sirs,'  that  thrilled  and  quivered  from  him  to  them."  1 
The  grandson,  John  Brown  of  Biggar,  afterwards  of  Rose 
Street,  Edinburgh,  and  latterly  of  Broughton  Place,  has 
been  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  Professoriate. 
He  was,  however,  not  only  great  as  a  professor,  but  also  as 
a  preacher.  We  get  a  wonderfully  clear  view  of  him  in 
that  inimitable  letter  to  John  Cairns,  now  included  in  the 
Horce  Subsecivce.  A  notable  thing  about  him  was  that 
his  preaching  was  as  powerful  in  Biggar  as  ever  it  was  in 
Broughton  Place.  Again  and  again  in  the  Secession 
Church  we  come  across  instances  of  the  best  preaching 
being  given  to  small  country  audiences.  Those  in  the 
pulpit  did  not  commit  the  mistake  of  underrating  their 
hearers'  intelligence.  The  author  of  Rab  says  of  his  father 
that  his  preaching,  always  striking,  became  even  more 
impressive  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  "  From  that  time 
dates  an  entire  though  always  deepening  alteration  in 
his  manner  of  preaching,  because  an  entire  change  in  his 
way  of  dealing  with  God's  Word.  Not  that  his  abiding 
religious  views  and  convictions  were  then  originated  or 
even  altered.  I  doubt  not  that  from  a  child  he  not  only 
knew  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  was  'wise  unto  salvation  ' ; 
but  it  strengthened  and  clarified,  quickened  and  gave 
permanent  direction  to  his  sense  of  God  as  revealed  in 
His  Word."2 

Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor  of  New  York,  himself  no  mean 
preacher,  sat  in  Broughton  Place  as  a  student,  and  has 
left  on  record  his  impression  of  the  man  who  brought 
expository  preaching  again  into  vogue,  and  for  two 
generations  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  ministrations  of 

1  Hora  Subseciva,  Letter  to  Cairns,  p.  J2.  *  Idem,  p.  10. 
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the  pulpit.  "  When  I  sat  at  his  feet  he  seemed  to  me  to 
be  one  of  the  finest-looking  men  I  had  ever  seen.  His 
face  was  beautifully  chiselled,  almost  like  marble ;  his 
forehead  was  high  and  bare  ;  his  thin  white  locks  flowed 
lengthily  over  his  ears  and  collar  ;  his  eye  was  black  and 
piercing  like  an  eagle's — it  seemed  as  if  it  were  looking  you 
through  ;  and  his  voice  was  clear  and  ringing,  sometimes 
trumpet-like.  He  read  closely,  and  as  his  writing,  very 
foolishly,  as  I  think,  was  almost  microscopic  in  its  neat 
minuteness,  he  had  to  bend  very  low  over  his  manuscript. 
But  even  with  all  these  disadvantages,  his  reading,  as 
his  son  has  said,  was  '  a  fine  and  high  art,  or  rather 
gift,'  and  when  he  was  thoroughly  roused  the  effect  was 
great."  1 

During  the  earlier  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
there  were  several  notable  preachers  occupying  Glasgow 
pulpits.  The  most  popular  of  these  were  probably  Dr. 
David  King  of  Greyfriars,  Dr.  Heugh  of  Regent  Place, 
and  Dr.  William  Anderson  of  John  Street.  Of  these,  Dr. 
King  seems  to  have  been  the  most  widely  known,  although 
it  is  difficult  to-day  from  his  printed  sermons  to  under- 
stand his  great  popularity.  There  is  in  them  no  new  or 
fresh  thinking,  no  great  flashes  of  imagination,  and  no 
passages  that  suggest,  as  is  the  case  in  Ralph  Erskine's 
sermons,  that  the  hearers'  conscience  would  be  enthralled. 

Perhaps  the  meaning  of  his  extraordinary  popularity 
in  Glasgow  is  given  in  Dr.  Leckie's  estimate  of  him. 

"  Dr.  King  of  Greyfriars,  one  might  say,  inaugurated 
a  new  era  in  the  preaching  of  the  Seceders.  Before  that 
their  preaching  had  been  mainly  theological  and  ex- 
pository, abounding  in  well-worn  phrases  and  distinctions, 
earnest,  no  doubt,  but  as  a  whole  in  a  somewhat  cumbrous 
conventional  and  formal  style,  scarcely  ever  losing 
sight  of  certain  safeguards  and  subtleties.  Dr.  King, 
certainly  not  alone,  but  in  a  prominent  and  powerful  way, 
put  the  breath  of  modern  life  and  thought  through  this. 

1  The  Scottish  Pulpit,  Taylor,  p.  231. 
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He  had  a  strong  philosophical  tendency  :  he  was  eloquent, 
imaginative,  polished,  classic  in  style,  and  beyond  all 
question  intense.  He  was  among  the  first  of  our 
preachers  of  any  note  who  had  the  modern  attraction  of 
shortness.  I  used  to  attend  his  ministry  much  as  a 
student  when  I  had  just  emerged  from  boyhood. 
Students  when  left  to  themselves  generally  gravitated  to 
him  from  all  denominations."  l 

Another  noted  preacher  in  Glasgow  was  Dr.  William 
Anderson,  who  occupied  the  pulpit  of  John  Street  for 
over  half  a  century.  He  belonged  to  the  Relief  side  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Yet  his  sermons  do 
not  show  any  sign  of  that  special  polish  which  was 
supposed  to  be  cultivated  in  that  branch  of  the  Church. 
Dr.  Anderson  was  a  man  of  marked  personality,  and  must 
have  been  among  the  first  in  either  a  Secession  or  Relief 
Church  to  introduce  humour  into  the  pulpit.  He  was 
far  from  harping  upon  one  note.  He  touched  nearly 
every  chord  in  the  human  heart,  and  dealt  with  the 
widest  variety  of  human  interests.  He  was  especially 
powerful  as  an  observer  of  men  and  manners.  At  times 
he  fell  into  a  homely  strain  as  if  he  were  speaking  to 
people  at  the  fireside.  He  was  unconventional.  It  must 
have  been  a  new  thing  in  those  days  to  deliver  a  sermon 
without  a  text,  and  yet  we  find  in  his  second  volume  of 
discourses  two  that  have  no  text,  one  on  "Winter" 
and  the  other  on  "  Cold." 

Dr.  Hutton  of  Paisley  says  of  him  "  that  he  had 
small  respect  for  hackneyed  phrases  or  mere  apings  of 
orthodoxy,  and  was  jealous  of  receiving  or  teaching  for 
doctrines  the  commandments  of  men." 

Yet  his  sermons  were  probably  all  the  more  searching 
because  unconventional.  There  was  a  certain  hard  note 
in  his  preaching  common  to  the  age.  The  unrepentant 
sinner  got  short  shrift  at  his  hands,  although  to  the 
penitent  there  was  no  lack  of  mercy.  Imagine  to-day  a 

1  Life  of  Dr.  King,  p.  45. 
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sentence  like  this  uttered  from  the  pulpit.  It  is  from  a 
sermon  on  "  Evil  Thoughts.  "  Oh  day  of  judgment ! 
when  every  secret  thing  shall  be  brought  forth  to  light, 
when  the  licentious  heart  of  the  modest  face,  and  envious 
heart  of  the  candid  face,  and  the  revengeful  heart  of  the 
mild  face,  and  the  selfish  or  factious  heart  of  the  patriotic 
face  shall  be  exhibited  in  all  their  naked  odiousness,  and 
when  those  who  now  are  the  loudest  in  their  praises  shall 
be  the  loudest  in  their  execration  and  scorn  !  How  like 
ye  that,  ye  muffled  and  disguised  pretenders,  indepen- 
dently of  every  other  consideration,  the  scorn,  and  mock- 
ing, and  laughter  in  eternity  of  those  whom  you  at  present 
delude  with  your  show  of  virtue."  J 

The  testimony  of  many  who  heard  him  was  that  his 
manner,  which  was  certainly  not  based  upon  the  lines 
of  elocutionary  art,  emphasized  his  matter.  His  friend 
Gilfillan,  who  describes  his  appearance  in  the  pulpit,  does 
not  seem  to  think  so  : 

"  Mr.  Anderson's  delivery  does  not  add  at  all  to  the 
impression  of  his  matter.  It  is  rather  slow  and  drawling  ; 
his  accent  and  pronunciation  are  of  Kilsyth  in  the  last 
century  ;  his  tone  is  rather  nasal,  his  gesture  ungraceful. 
When  he  rises,  however,  into  his  true  power,  all  this  is 
forgotten  in  the  animation,  the  forceful  bursts,  the  im- 
passioned truth  of  a  genuine  natural  orator.  The  air, 
of  eld,  too,  which  breathes  around  his  style,  language, 
appearance,  and  address,  adds  a  tart  peculiarity  to  the 
whole,  and  you  are  carried  back  to  the  days  of  Cameron 
and  Ren  wick.  What  a  hill-preacher  he  would  have  made, 
as  the  enemy  was  coming  up  or  as  a  thunderstorm  was 
darkening  over  the  heads  of  the  assembly."  2 

A  review  of  his  preaching  as  a  whole  gives  convincing 
evidence  with  regard  to  his  deep  attachment  to  the 
fundamental  positions  of  the  Erskines  and  of  Gilliespie. 
In  spite  of  his  vagaries,  and  what  would  at  that  time  be 

1  Reunion  in  the  Heavenly  Kingdom,  Anderson,  p.  399. 

2  Literary  Portraits,  Gilfillan,  vol.  ii.  p.  342. 
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reckoned  considerable  licence,  he  was  never  far  from 
the  fundamentals  of  the  faith  ;  and  in  few  sermons  did  he 
fail  to  impress  upon  his  hearers  the  value  of  the  gospel 
outlook  and  the  gospel  attitude.  "  It  was  his  delight," 
says  Dr.  Hutton,  "  to  exalt  divine  mercy,  and  justify 
the  ways  of  God  to  man.  The  evil  of  sin,  the  value  of 
'  the  expiatory  sacrifice,'  the  blessedness  of  pardon,  the 
dignity  and  beauty  of  holiness,  the  necessity  and  reward 
of  good  works,  the  necessity  of  faith  and  repentance, 
justification  by  faith  alone,  the  responsibility  of  gospel 
hearing,  the  sin  of  Christ-rejection,  the  love  of  God  in  the 
gift  of  His  Son,  the  welcome  of  returning  prodigals,  the 
freeness  of  gospel  blessings,  and  '  the  unsearchable 
riches  of  grace  ' — these  were  topics  of  which  he  never 
tired.  They  formed  the  warp  and  woof  of  his  daily 
teaching  ;  and,  with  his  last  pulpit  breath,  he  echoed 
the  Pauline  glorification  of  '  the  excellency  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord.'  ' 

Dr.  Heugh  was  of  a  somewhat  different  type  from 
Dr.  Anderson.  He  was  greater  on  the  platform  than  in 
the  pulpit,  but  maintained  for  a  large  number  of  years  an 
influential  congregation  in  the  heart  of  Glasgow.  He  was 
intensely  analytic  and  much  given  to  inward  self-inspection ; 
and  that  trait  was  reflected  in  his  preaching,  and  possibly 
tended  to  detract  from  his  popularity.  He  set  a  high 
standard  both  for  himself  and  others,  and  constantly 
aimed  at  living  up  to  it.  In  his  diary  we  find  frequent 
expressions  such  as  these  :  "  Have  felt  the  necessity  of 
attending  to  these  two  things  in  preparing  my  sermons 
and  in  going  to  deliver  them  :  to  be  well  assured  that  I 
am  not  going  to  preach  myself  or  for  myself  that  my  ends 
may  be  gained ;  and  that  I  am  singly  realizing  the  glory 
of  Christ  and  love  to  souls.  How  much  is  necessary 
in  order  to  this,  and  what  continual  shame  might  arise 
from  looking  back  on  the  last  thirteen  years!  What  a 
blank  !  what  a  blot !  Oh  that  this  were  altered  with  me 
ere  I  go  hence  and  be  no  more."  And  again :  "  The 
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great  object  of  preaching  is  to  declare  and  apply  the 
truth  ;  to  bring  people  to  understand  and  feel  it ;  to 
show  them  what  prevents  them  from  feeling  it ;  and  to 
send  them  away  under  its  influence.  Oh  for  power 
from  on  high  to  bring  me  entirely  from  the  first  to  the 
second  way  of  preaching  !  My  day  is  fast  spending  ; 
perhaps  my  night  is  at  hand."  x 

Dr.  John  Brown  says  of  him  :  "  Had  Dr.  Heugh, 
instead  of  being  the  admirable  clergyman  he  was,  devoted 
himself  to  public  civil  life,  and  gone  into  Parliament,  he 
would  have  taken  a  high  place  as  a  debater,  a  practical 
statesman  and  patriot.  He  had  many  of  the  best 
qualities  of  Canning  and  our  own  Premier,  with  purer 
and  higher  qualities  than  either.  There  is  no  one  our 
Church  should  be  more  proud  of  than  this  beloved 
and  excellent  man,  the  holiness  and  humility,  the  jealous, 
godly  fear  in  whose  nature  was  not  known  fully  even 
to  his  friends  till  he  was  gone,  when  his  private  daily 
self-searchings  and  prostrations  before  his  Master  and 
Judge  were  for  the  first  time  made  known.  There  are 
few  characters,  both  sides  of  which  are  so  unsullied,  so 
pure,  and  without  reproach."  2 

Outside  of  Glasgow  there  were  in  later  times  some 
notable  preachers  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  most  attractive  of  these  was  probably  Dr. 
Robertson  of  Irvine.  He  has  been  called  the  greatest 
man  of  genius  that  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  has 
produced.  Yet  the  memorials  of  this  singularly  gifted 
man  are  defective.  Two  lives  of  him  exist,  one  by  Dr. 
James  Brown,  and  another  by  Mr.  Guthrie  of  Ardrossan  ; 
and  yet  neither  gives  an  adequate  view  of  the  man.  It 
was  evidently  impossible  to  transfer  to  paper  the  impres- 
sion left  upon  those  who  heard  him  or  were  intimately 
associated  with  him.  Anything  he  has  left  in  print  is 
comparatively  mediocre.  Even  his  poetry  scarcely  rises 

1  Life  of  Dr.  Heugh,  MacGill,  pp.  1 38,  1 39. 

2  Horce  Subseciva,  Letter  to  Cairns,  p.  93. 
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to  the  level  of  a  minor  poet.  Lectures  which  on  delivery 
thrilled  audiences  may  be  read  in  cold  print  without 
giving  any  suggestion  of  great  power.  Where  did  this 
man's  influence  lie  ?  When  he  preached  in  the  cities, 
crowds  went  to  hear  him,  and  as  a  rule  many  could  not 
obtain  admission.  He  was  invited  again  and  again 
to  leave  the  little  seaside  town  of  Irvine  and  occupy  a 
pulpit  that  would  give  greater  prominence.  Estimates 
of  his  preaching  by  eminent  men  have  been  made,  and  all 
testify  to  its  unique  and  compelling  power.  In  my 
student  days  I  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  him  on 
two  separate  occasions.  Divinity  students  are  not  usually 
easily  impressed,  but  upon  all  of  us  who  heard  him 
the  impression  was  profound,  and  we  went  away  with 
our  hearts  deeply  touched  by  what  we  had  heard.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  the  sermon  was  on  the  text 
"  Able  to  save  unto  the  uttermost."  The  manner  was 
that  of  a  seer  and  a  mystic.  He  seemed  to  be  speaking 
extempore,  and  yet  the  language  was  so  restrained  and 
beautiful  that  every  word  must  have  been  selected  and 
remembered.  There  were  several  pictures  in  it  drawn 
with  great  vividness  and  dramatic  power.  One  of  these 
was  the  description  of  a  shipwreck  outside  of  Irvine  bar. 
He  made  the  thing  happen  before  the  eyes  of  his  audience. 
Yet  there  could  be  no  mistaking  the  end  and  drift  of  the 
sermon.  It  was  to  bring  men  to  Christ. 

This  striking,  dramatic  preacher,  with  his  intense 
appreciation  of  music  and  art,  and  what  were  thought 
to  be  his  popish  tendencies,  as  well  as  a  certain  love  for 
liturgical  form,  had  still  the  same  thrilling  note  as  Ralph 
Erskine— "I  beseech  you  by  the  mercies  of  Christ,  be 
ye  reconciled  to  God." 

The  other  time  I  heard  him  was  when  he  delivered 
to  the  Students'  Theological  Society  his  lecture  on  Cal- 
vinism. Calvin  was  not  in  particular  vogue  at  that 
time  in  the  Divinity  Hall.  Covertly,  his  system  was 
rather  sneered  at  by  not  a  few,  and  many  more  felt  that 
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something  radically  different  was  needed  for  the  age 
in  which  we  lived.  What  had  been  represented  as 
Calvinism  to  us  was  all  that  was  hard  and  unyielding 
in  dogma,  something  without  atmosphere  and  possessing 
no  living  power.  Robertson  did  more  to  change  that 
feeling  in  the  whole  Hall  than  all  the  lectures  of  all  the 
professors.  He  made  us  feel  the  height  and  depth  of 
Calvinism,  its  far-off  spaces,  its  touch  of  the  Infinite. 
No  one  amongst  us  who  heard  that  lecture  ever  sneered 
at  Calvinism  again.  Yet  that  very  lecture,  at  least  what 
stands  for  it,  is  now  to  be  found  in  print,  and  it  leaves 
one  quite  unmoved. 

Dr.  John  Ker,  himself  a  great  preacher,  wrote  of 
him  :  "  The  prevailing  quality  in  his  sermons  was  the 
imagination,  clear,  beautiful,  elevated,  with  the  poet's 
vision  and  faculty  ;  but  it  was  an  imagination  that 
streamed  down  in  rays  of  reason,  and  thrilled  and  warmed 
the  heart  as  it  moved  above  it.  The  matter  was  vivified 
by  a  remarkable  dramatic  gift  which  enabled  him,  as  he 
saw  the  things  himself,  to  make  others  see  and  feel  them. 
He  was  not  bound  always  to  order,  that  is,  to  mere  logical 
order, — though  in  this  he  varied.  We  have  heard  some 
sermons  with  the  exact  symmetry  of  a  Grecian  temple, 
others  like  the  Gothic,  where  pillar  and  statue  and  window 
and  climbing  arch,  rose,  not  in  confusion,  but  with  a  law 
of  freedom,  and  side-aisles  and  long  retreats  brought 
back  the  step  always  to  the  central  nave.  .  .  .  One,  that 
rose  to  a  beatific  vision  which  the  hearers  could  never 
forget,  was  on  '  To  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is 
gain.' "  * 

Robertson  of  Irvine  was  essentially  a  speaker,  not  a 
writer.  His  great  gifts,  his  compelling  power,  lay  in  his 
personality.  With  that  present  he  was  a  giant ;  with  that 
absent  or  no  longer  visible,  he  was  like  Samson  shorn 
of  his  locks.  Those  who  knew  Robertson  well  used  to 
say  that  the  most  brilliant  thing  about  him  was  his 

1  Scottish  Nationality  and  other  Papers,  Ker,  p.  245. 
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conversation.  That  was  said  to  be  even  greater  than 
his  preaching,  or  lecturing,  or  his  marvellous  "  Soiree 
addresses."  Young  men  whom  he  drew  about  him  would 
sit  and  listen  for  a  whole  evening  to  his  talks  about 
Florence,  upon  art,  and  about  Savonarola,  for  whom  he 
had  a  most  intense  admiration. 

The  evening  would  pass,  they  saying  little,  until 
sometimes  the  "  wee  short  hour  ayont  the  twal'  "  was 
reached,  and  Robertson  would  suddenly  awake  out  of 
his  monologue  and  remember  that  his  guests  had  several 
miles  before  them  to  get  home.  More  than  one  who  had 
that  happy  experience  felt  that  their  night  with  Robertson 
was  the  grandest  night  they  had  ever  spent,  and  would 
speak  of  it  and  its  experiences  for  years  afterwards  to 
their  friends. 

Another  of  the  great  preachers  of  the  Church  was  John 
Ker.  He  has  been  alluded  to  already  in  his  capacity 
of  professor,  but  he  was  pre-eminently  and  above  all  a 
preacher.  His  success  in  the  professor's  Chair  arose 
out  of  his  preaching  gift.  He  was  never  a  preacher  for 
the  multitude,  but  he  made  a  powerful  appeal  to  all  who 
cared  for  elevated  and  refined  spiritual  preaching.  His 
first  charge  was  Alnwick,  in  the  north  of  England.  It  is 
said  that  the  Alnwick  people  never  discovered  that  they 
had  a  great  preacher  amongst  them  until  it  was  told  them 
from  the  outside.  From  Alnwick  he  came  to  Glasgow, 
and  there  at  once  his  fame  began  to  spread  until  he  had 
gathered  around  him  a  large  and  attached  congregation 
of  deeply  appreciative  hearers.  Soon  the  strain  was  too 
great,  and  his  health  collapsed.  Any  one  who  heard 
Ker  preach  would  never  forget  it.  It  was  a  kind  of 
extraordinarily  elevated  conversation.  He  wrote  all 
his  sermons  carefully,  but  he  mastered  them  even  to 
the  diction,  and  delivered  without  a  note.  Yet  the 
preaching  had  nothing  of  the  nature  of  a  recitation  about 
it,  but  seemed  to  come  straight  from  the  heart.  The 
language  was  so  beautiful,  so  full  of  delicate  fancy  and  fine 
ii 
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feeling,  that  no  mortal  man  could  have  so  spoken  if  the 
choice  of  words  had  been  left  to  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
Ker  had  a  very  plain  face,  and  he  was  somewhat  deformed 
in  appearance  ;  but  when  he  came  to  some  of  the  more 
telling  passages  in  his  sermon,  his  face  became  lighted  up 
with  an  extraordinary  beauty,  and  you  beheld  the  triumph 
of  the  spiritual  over  the  physical.  With  uplifted  finger 
and  trembling  lip,  he  would  hold  his  audience  spell-bound 
as  in  a  low  voice  he  delivered  his  most  tender  appeals. 
John  Ker  is  one  of  the  few  great  preachers  whose  sermons 
read  almost  as  well  as  they  "  deliver."  Two  volumes 
of  sermons  exist,  the  first  published  during  his  lifetime, 
the  second  after  his  death.  They  are  of  unequal  merit, 
the  first  series  being  decidedly  the  better.  This  latter  has 
gone  through  more  editions  than  some  of  the  most  popular 
novels,  thirteen  editions  having  been  reached  by  the  time 
that  the  second  series  was  published.  It  was  stated  at 
the  time  he  was  professor  in  the  Divinity  Hall  that  this 
volume  of  sermons  was  more  read  than  any  other  man's, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Robertson  of  Brighton,  and 
that  no  book  was  more  frequently  seen  in  those  days 
on  the  tables  of  the  undergraduates  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  These  sermons  mark  the  type  of  United 
Presbyterian  preaching  at  its  best.  There  is  remarkable 
sanity  and  wisdom,  great  breadth  of  view,  considerable 
variety  of  topic.  Nothing  is  thought  to  be  alien  to  the 
pulpit  that  affects  man's  life  and  character.  While 
there  is  a  certain  evangelical  appeal  in  them,  it  is  by  no 
means  prominent.  It  is  there  in  the  spirit  rather  than  in 
the  letter.  Still  these  sermons  leave  you  in  no  doubt 
as  to  where  the  preacher  stands.  There  is  constantly 
set  before  the  hearer  by  implication,  if  not  directly,  the 
great  choice  of  Life  and  Death,  of  Blessing  and  Cursing. 
He  too,  like  Ebenezer  Erskine,  appealed  to  his  hearers 
to  choose  well,  for  their  choice  was  brief  and  yet  endless. 
Yet  there  are  no  hysterics.  The  feeling  is  rather  subdued 
though  intense,  always  well  under  control ;  but  there  can 
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be  no  dubiety  with  regard  to  any  single  sermon  as  to  its 
aim  and  purpose.  Ker's  ideal  of  preaching  is  set  forth 
in  his  lectures,  and  it  is  one  to  which  he  himself  sought  to 
conform.  It  contained  nothing  new.  It  merely  brought 
into  relief  what  had  been  practised  in  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  from  the  first. 

"  First,  we  should  preach  justification  by  faith.  This 
was  the  doctrine  that  made  the  early  Reformers  strong, 
and  it  is  the  only  form  in  which  you  can  offer  a  free 
gospel,  and  give  men  a  foundation  on  which  they  can 
stand  to  begin  the  great  work  of  building  up  a  new  life. 

"  Secondly,  we  should  preach  conversion  and  re- 
generation— the  need  of  a  great  change,  and  of  the  work 
of  God's  Holy  Spirit.  Religion  is  nothing  unless  it  is  a 
life  from  above.  But  we  must  not  allow  our  preaching, 
or  the  lives  of  Christian  people,  to  drift  into  mere  emo- 
tion which  will  surely  become  unhealthy  and  morbid. 
We  must  turn  the  heart  out  upon  the  life,  and  show  that 
the  evidence  of  Christianity  is  to  be  given  by  reflecting 
the  image  and  the  character  of  Christ.  If  we  live  by  the 
Spirit,  we  shall  walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  a  straight,  stead- 
fast walk  is  the  way  to  gain  deeper  spiritual  peace  and  to 
prove  our  religion  to  the  world."  * 

John  Cairns  was  another  great  preacher,  great,  how- 
ever, rather  on  special  occasions  than  in  the  ordinary 
run  of  his  preaching.  Often  in  Sabbath  ministrations 
the  average  hearer  found  him  dull  and  not  always  in- 
telligible, but  to  the  godly  he  was  ever  an  inspiration  and 
power.  On  great  occasions  he  could  sway  an  audience 
mightily.  In  defiance  of  all  rules  of  rhetoric,  with  his 
hands  swinging  from  side  to  side  like  some  vast  windmill, 
he  would  rise  step  by  step  in  intensity  of  emotion  and 
feeling  until  the  whole  man  was  aglow  and  every  man  in 
the  audience  brought  under  his  sway.  The  greatest 
thing  about  Cairns  was  his  personality.  That  was  the 
finest  thing  seen  in  Scotland  for  many  a  day.  One  of  his 

1  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Preaching,  Ker,  p.  399. 
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hearers,  quoted  in  MacEwen's  Life  of  Cairns,  says  of 
him  : 

"  Life  was  a  tremendous  thing  from  his  point  of  view : 
Christianity,  a  regal,  majestic,  conquering  system  ;  public 
worship,  an  overwhelmingly  solemn  engagement.  The 
influences  which  surrounded  us  were  therefore  of  an 
overpowering  sort.  .  .  .  We  lived  in  an  old-world  com- 
munity crammed  with  mediocrities,  and  the  colossal 
personality  gripped  our  imaginations  and  hearts.  His 
commanding  intellect  controlled  our  thoughts,  and  his 
quenchless  imperial  faith  and  pure  exalted  character 
dominated  our  lives."  l 

A  man  who  did  not  appeal  much  to  the  populace,  but 
was  one  of  the  finest  preachers  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  ever  produced,  was  Joseph  Leckie  of  Ibrox.  He 
was  afflicted  all  his  life  with  ill-health.  His  first  con- 
gregation, Muirton  (a  weaving  village  in  Kincardine- 
shire),  had  his  services  for  only  a  few  years.  He  felt 
unable  to  continue.  He  was  abnormally  sensitive  about 
his  work,  and  doubtful  as  to  whether  he  could  perform 
it  aright,  as  the  following  extract,  written  on  accepting 
the  call  to  Muirton,  shows  : 

"  I  tremble  to  think  of  being  minister  of  a  church, 
however  small — now  that  the  matter  has  come  to  be  a 
reality — and  yet  what  can  I  do  but  go  on  ?  I  have  not 
put  my  hand  to  the  plough  to  look  back.  I  trust  I 
have  not  so  learned  Christ."  2 

After  giving  up  Muirton,  he  for  six  years  fought  his 
way  back  to  health,  and  then  accepted  a  call  to  a  small 
congregation  in  Millport  (one  of  the  Clyde  resorts).  His 
winter  audience  was  about  seventy,  but  it  soon  became 
known  amongst  the  summer  visitors  that  a  preacher  of 
striking  power  was  in  their  midst,  and  summer  evening 
audiences  numbered  400  to  500.  From  Millport  he  went 
to  a  Church  Extension  charge  in  Ibrox,  Glasgow,  and 

1  Life  of  Cairns,  MacEwen,  p.  458. 

*  Life  and  Religion,  Leckie,  Biographical  sketch,  p.  xiv. 
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there  gathered  together  a  singularly  appreciative  congre- 
gation, who  all  maintained  that  there  was  no  preacher  in 
Scotland  to  equal  him. 

Two  volumes  of  Dr.  Leckie's  sermons  have  been  pub- 
lished, one  of  them  posthumous,  with  a  short  account  of 
his  life.  These  sermons  have  not  the  finished  beauty  of 
Ker's  first  series,  but  they  are  equally  full  of  spiritual 
power.  They  are  even  more  suggestive,  with  flashes  of 
rare  insight,  and  occasional  touches  of  great  imaginative 
beauty.  Leckie  has  been  called  a  mystic.  He  was  a 
close  student  of  Emerson,  and  also  an  admirer  of  Jr  cob 
Boehme,  It  was  probably  to  this  quality  that  the  Mill- 
port  beadle  referred  when  he  spoke  of  him  as  "  an  awfu' 
thinking  body  "  ;  and  that  he  would  sit  in  a  boat  all  day 
looking  at  the  sky.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  himself  in 
his  own  description  of  what  mysticism  really  was.  "  If 
you  have  listened  to  music  till  you  heard  the  music  no 
more,  but  felt  yourself  in  the  limitless,  and  had  a  sense 
of  a  perfection  beyond  thought,  you  have  been  for  the 
time  a  mystic,  and  have  really  understood  more  about 
it  than  a  history  of  mysticism  could  give."  1 

One  of  the  best  of  the  younger  and  later  preachers 
in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  was  Dr.  John  Smith 
of  Broughton  Place.  He  was  suddenly  cut  off  in  mid- 
life  after  a  ministry  of  extraordinary  activity.  No  big 
popular  religious  meeting  in  Edinburgh  was  complete 
without  John  Smith  of  Broughton  Place.  Latterly,  at 
all  big  functions  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  he 
was  put  forward  as  an  indispensable  speaker.  Yet  those 
who  heard  him  on  the  platform  had  very  little  idea  of  his 
pulpit  gifts.  On  the  platform  he  was  vague  and  some- 
what wordy,  and  inclined  to  tear  a  passion  to  tatters. 
At  his  best  in  the  pulpit  he  was  supreme.  In  a  far-off 
Highland  church,  in  the  midst  of  the  glens  of  Inverness- 
shire,  I  once  heard  him  give  a  Communion  address.  The 
audience,  composed  not  only  of  simple  Highlanders,  but 

1  Life  and  Religion,  Leckie,  p.  314. 
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of  well-known  business  men  from  the  great  centres  of 
population,  sat  riveted  from  beginning  to  end.  Not  a 
soul  in  that  building  but  seemed  to  feel  that  God  Him- 
self had  been  amongst  them,  and  all  went  forth  to  the 
vision  of  the  mountains  and  pine  woods  deepened  and 
solemnized. 

We  have  in  these  names,  and  many  others  that  could 
be  mentioned,  a  record  of  Scottish  preaching  that  is  not 
less  than  remarkable,  and  such  as  would  be  a  credit  to 
any  Church.  These  are  some  of  the  fixed  stars  amidst  a 
galaxy  of  lesser  lights.  But  in  estimating  the  contribution 
made  by  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  through  itself 
and  its  forbears  to  Scottish  preaching,  one  must  take 
note  of  the  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  unknown  men 
who  served  faithfully  their  day  and  generation,  and 
without  any  special  outward  fame  passed  into  their  rest. 
Many  of  these  were,  in  their  own  way,  equally  remark- 
able as  those  whom  we  have  described.  They  set 
forth  before  their  hearers  the  way  of  life  and  death,  if  not 
with  like  power,  at  least  with  equal  faithfulness,  and 
through  them  many  sons  were  born  unto  glory.  "  These 
all,  having  obtained  a  good  report  through  faith,  received 
not  the  promise  ;  God  having  provided  some  better  thing 
for  us,  that  they  without  us  should  not  be  made  perfect." 


CHAPTER   VIII 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  LITERATURE  OF  SCOTLAND 

THE  impression  that  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
left  upon  Scotland  with  regard  to  its  literature  was  not 
as  great  as  that  made  by  its  preaching.  As  we  have 
seen,  flowers  of  speech  and  fine  language  were  rather 
frowned  upon  in  the  Secession  Church.  They  were  re- 
garded as  a  concession  to  worldly  vanities.  Amongst 
the  first  six  Seceders,  however,  there  was  at  least  one 
poet  —Ralph  Erskine.  He  wrote  in  his  lifetime  a  consider- 
able number  of  works  in  poetical  form.  They  were  really 
preaching  under  a  different  guise.  The  name  given  to 
them  was  Gospel  Sonnets  or  Spiritual  Songs.  They  were 
in  six  parts,  namely,  "  The  Believer's  Espousals,"  "  Join- 
ture," "  Riddle,"  "  Lodging,"  "  Soliloquy,"  and  "  Prin- 
ciples." This  book  had  a  considerable  vogue  in  its  time. 
It  went  through  several  editions  in  Edinburgh,  and  was 
at  length  reprinted  in  London,  "  with  large  additions 
and  great  improvements  made  by  himself  upwards  of 
ten  years  before  his  death."  The  poetic  value  of  these 
sonnets  is  not  great.  He  himself  says  of  the  book :  "  It 
never  promised  much  to  them  that  seek  nothing  but 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  their  fancy  ;  but  I  have 
heard  that  it  has  done  some  service,  and  I  hope,  through 
the  blessing  of  Heaven,  it  may  yet  do  more,  to  them  that 
seek  profit  and  edification  to  their  souls."  One  curious 
sonnet  on  smoking  spiritualised,  has  become  quite 
famous,  not  so  much  from  any  great  poetic  merit  in  it, 

as   from   the  curious  amalgam  of  Bible   teaching   and 
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appreciation  of  tobacco.  The  following  are  two  of 
the  best  verses  in  it,  and  furnish  a  specimen  of 
its  quality  : 

"  In  vain  the  unlighted  pipe  you  blow  ; 
Your  pains  in  outward  means  are  so. 

Till  heavenly  fire 

Your  heart  inspire  : 
Thus  think,  and  smoke  tobacco. 

The  smoke,  like  burning  incense,  towers  ; 
So  should  a  praying  heart  of  yours 
With  ardent  cries 
Surmount  the  skies  : 
Thus  think,  and  smoke  tobacco." 

Of  the  giants  in  literature  there  were  two  who  had 
a  closer  connection  with  the  Secession  Church  than  is 
generally  acknowledged.  Carlyle  was  one.  He  was 
born  in  the  Secession  Church,  and  speaks  with  great 
reverence  of  the  minister  and  those  associated  with  him 
in  Ecclefechan.  Carlyle  himself  was  intended  for  the 
Church,  and  went  through  the  Arts  course  in  Edinburgh 
University  with  that  aim.  When,  however,  he  came 
to  the  end  of  his  preliminary  training,  he  hesitated.  Cer- 
tain doubts  were  already  arising  in  his  mind,  and  if  he 
had  proceeded  further  in  the  direction  of  the  ministry, 
it  would  probably  not  have  been  to  that  of  the  Secession 
Church.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  Carlyle's  genius 
cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  within  the  limits  of  a 
creed-locked  Church.  But  his  Secession  training  left 
upon  him  and  his  writings  its  mark  to  his  dying  day. 
He  never  forgot  the  impressions  made  ;  and  he  showed 
their  influence  in  such  a  sentence  as  this  uttered  in  his 
Rectorial  address,  when,  as  an  old  man,  he  gave  to  the 
young  students  the  cream  of  his  life's  experience :  "I 
believe  you  will  find  in  all  histories  that  religion  has  been 
at  the  head  and  foundation  of  them  all,  and  that  no 
nation  that  did  not  contemplate  this  wonderful  universe 
with  an  awe-stricken  and  reverential  feeling  that  there 
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was  a  great  unknown,  omnipotent,  all-wise,  and  all- 
virtuous  Being  superintending  all  men  in  it,  and  all  in- 
terests in  it — no  nation  ever  came  to  very  much,  nor 
did  any  men  either,  who  forgot  that."  That  sentence, 
and  what  in  his  writings  possessed  the  same  spirit,  sprang 
from  his  Secession  teaching. 

Robert  Burns  also  had  a  more  intimate  connection 
with  the  Secession  Church  than  is  usually  acknowledged. 
Burns  was  a  Moderate,  or  at  least  he  thought  he  was, 
and  ardently  espoused  the  cause  of  the  "  New  Lichts." 
One  would  have  said  from  certain  utterances  of  his  that 
he  would  have  regarded  the  Secession  ministry  in  its 
teaching  as  anathema  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  can 
be  fully  established  that  he  frequently  attended  the 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Inglis  of  Dumfries.  When 
Burns  was  on  his  deathbed,  the  man  he  sent  for  was  not 
one  of  the  Moderates,  but  Mr.  Inglis,  the  minister  of 
Loreburn  Anti-Burgher  Church,  Dumfries. 

A  man  with  a  real  streak  of  poetic  genius  joined  the 
Burgher  Divinity  Hall  under  Prof.  Swanston  in  1766. 
His  name  was  Michael  Bruce.  Bruce  was  born  in  1746 
at  Kinnesswood,  near  Lochleven.  His  father  was  a 
weaver  to  trade.  Alexander  Bruce,  the  father,  got  the 
name  of  being  more  given  to  reading  than  to  weaving, 
although  it  was  admitted  that  he  was  a  first-class  work- 
man when  he  chose.  He  was  a  man  of  simple  piety  as 
well  as  of  high  intelligence.  One  of  Michael  Bruce's 
biographers  says  of  him  :  "  Before  the  labours  of  the  day, 
and  at  even,  when  these  were  concluded,  all  the  family 
were  wont  to  gather  round  the  hearth,  and  worship  was 
reverently  conducted.  The  home  was  indeed  '  a  Bethel,' 
and  the.  heads  of  it  may  without  exaggeration  be  termed 
as  having  been  among  '  the  princes  of  God's  people/ 
The  whole  surroundings  were  fitted  to  aid  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Christian  poet  born  under  such  circumstances  ; 
while  the  situation  of  the  village,  nestling  under  the 
shade  of  the  Lomond  Hill,  furnished  all  that  could  be 
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desired  of  Nature's  varied  beauty." x  We  are  told  that 
in  Bruce's  early  life  many  of  the  younger  men  of  the 
neighbourhood  used  to  drop  into  his  father's  house  and 
discuss  all  kinds  of  subjects,  the  older  man  being  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend.  From  boyhood  the  younger 
Bruce  showed  a  considerable  faculty  for  poetry,  and 
especially  sacred  poetry.  A  class  was  formed  for  singing 
in  the  neighbourhood,  conducted  by  a  young  man,  John 
Buchan.  The  aim  was  to  improve  congregational  wor- 
ship, which,  on  its  musical  side,  had  practically  been 
confined  to  eight  tunes.  Buchan  sought  to  introduce  new 
tunes,  and  in  seeking  to  get  them  practised  he  found 
himself  at  a  loss  for  suitable  words.  It  would  have  been 
reckoned  almost  blasphemous  to  use  the  Psalms ;  so  he 
applied  to  Bruce,  whose  poetic  gift  was  known,  to  write 
sacred  words  that  he  could  use  with  his  tunes.  Words 
and  music  were  remembered  long  after  by  the  young 
people  who  practised  them ;  and  some  who  re- 
mained became  the  chief  witnesses  in  the  Bruce-Logan 
controversy.  Bruce  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  left  behind  him  a  manuscript  volume  of  poems  and 
gospel  sonnets.  A  young  man  with  whom  he  had  been 
acquainted  at  College,  named  Logan,  called  on  the  father 
after  Bruce's  death  and  got  from  the  old  man  the  son's 
poems.  His  proposal  was  that  he  should  undertake 
the  editing  and  publishing  of  them.  After  three  years, 
seventeen  poems  appeared  under  Logan's  editorship, 
and  this  is  all  that  can,  without  controversy,  be  called 
Bruce's.  But  here  begins  the  Bruce-Logan  controversy. 
Logan  became  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
was  on  the  Church  of  Scotland's  Committee  for  prepar- 
ing the  Paraphrases.  A  number  of  these  he  put  forward 
as  his  own.  He  himself,  about  1781,  published  a  further 
volume  of  poems,  which  he  claimed  as  written  by  himself  ; 
and  the  contention  of  Michael  Bruce's  supporters  is, 
that  the  best  of  these  were  Bruce's,  and  only  the  worthless 

1  Life  of  Michael  Bruce,  Mackenzie,  p.  8. 
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were  Logan's.  Bruce's  friends,  who  had  been  greatly 
astonished  at  the  small  number  of  poems  published  in 
1770,  now  understood  why  the  volume  was  so  meagre ; 
for  they  recognized  many  of  Bruce's  poems  in  Logan's 
book.  Without  going  into  the  controversy,  it  may  be 
said  that  many  of  the  poems  in  Logan's  collection  are  in 
thorough  keeping  with  Bruce's  character,  whereas,  if 
they  were  Logan's,  they  revealed  a  strange  dualism  of 
nature.  We  are  told  Michael  Bruce  was  very  susceptible 
to  the  sublime  influences  of  external  scenery,  taking 
great  delight  in  climbing  the  slopes  of  the  Lomonds. 

"  He  constantly  studied  Nature  in  her  various  moods  ; 
and  Nature  led  him  up  to  Nature's  God,  and  affected 
his  soul  with  that  subtle  benediction  of  eternal  peace 
which  communion  with  her  gives.  Solitude  and  silence 
begat  in  him  a  sense  of  Divine  nearness,  and  his  constant 
delight  was  to  commune  with  the  unseen."  That  is  the 
man  whose  picture  stands  out  clearly  in  the  poems  and 
gospel  sonnets.  Logan,  on  the  other  hand,  never 
showed  a  trace  of  poetry  apart  from  the  poems  published 
by  him  in  1781,  almost  all  of  which  are  in  doubt.  The 
famous  poem,  "  The  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo,"  as  well  as 
'  The  Braes  of  Yarrow,"  which  were  in  this  volume  of 
Logan's,  are  claimed  by  eminent  critics  for  Bruce.  Logan 
has  not  been  without  his  supporters,  the  most  prominent 
of  whom  perhaps  is  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Small,  D.D.,  but 
the  balance  of  evidence  is  heavily  against  Logan  ;  and 
almost  the  only  argument  that  his  supporters  could 
use  is,  that  he  could  not  have  been  so  base  as  to  do  what 
Michael  Bruce's  admirers  say  he  has  done.  If  he  has 
filched  any  of  Bruce's  poems  under  such  dastardly  cir- 
cumstances, there  is  no  wrong  to  Bruce's  memory  that 
he  would  not  have  been  prepared  to  perpetrate.  The 
gospel  sonnets  which  are  claimed  for  Bruce  are  :  the 
58th  Paraphrase,  "  Where  high  the  heavenly  temple 
stands";  the  loth,  "In  streets,  and  op'nings  of  the 
gates  "  ;  the  53rd,  "  Take  comfort,  Christians !  when  your 
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friends"  ;  the  2nd  Paraphrase  in  its  present  version,  "  O 
God  of  Bethel !  by  whose  hand  "  ;  the  nth,  "  O  happy  is 
the  man  who  hears  "  ;  and  a  version  of  the  i8th,  "  Behold 
the  mountain  of  the  Lord."  When  we  have  named  these, 
we  have  taken  the  cream  of  the  book  of  Paraphrases. 
Undoubtedly  a  man  with  a  real  streak  of  poetic  fire 
perished  thus  early  from  amongst  the  ranks  of  Secession 
scholars. 

Robert  Pollok,  born  1798,  died  1827,  was  another 
man  with  a  genuine  gift  of  poetry.  He  was  born  at  the 
farm  of  North  Moorhouse,  in  the  parish  of  Eaglesham,  in 
East  Renfrewshire,  and  belonged  to  the  Secession  Congre- 
gation of  Mearns.  He  entered  the  Secession  Hall  in 
1821,  and,  we  are  told,  composed  his  really  great  poem 
'  The  Course  of  Time,"  in  eighteen  months,  between  the 
end  of  1824  and  the  middle  of  1826.  That  year  brought 
to  a  close  his  Divinity  Hall  career,  and  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  gospel  in  May  1827.  What  kind  of  preacher 
he  would  have  made  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  for  the  hand 
of  death  was  already  upon  him  and  claimed  him  as  its 
victim.  On  account  of  his  health  he  removed  from 
the  Eaglesham  district  to  Shirley  Common,  near  South- 
ampton ;  but  after  a  few  weeks  there,  he  died  in  Sep- 
tember 1827.  Pollok  might  have  been  a  poet  of  dis- 
tinction. His  poem,  "  The  Course  of  Time,"  was  theo- 
logical in  structure  and  hortatory  in  intention.  It  was 
meant  to  improve  the  reader's  morals  and  to  convert  his 
soul ;  and  that  is  not  just  what  poetry  is  intended  to  do. 
But  there  are  great  passages  in  the  poem  ;  and  no  less 
a  critic  than  Prof.  Wilson  says  of  it,  " '  The  Course  of 
Time,'  for  so  young  a  man,  is  a  vast  achievement.  .  .  . 
He  has  much  to  learn  on  composition.  .  .  .  But  the  soul 
of  poetry  is  there,  though  often  dimly  developed  ;  and 
many  passages  there  are,  and  long  ones  too,  that  heave 
and  hurry  and  flow  along  in  a  divine  enthusiasm."  Of 
the  two  passages,  we  are  told,  which  moved  Wilson  to 
such  favourable  judgment,  one  was  the  description  of 
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Lord  Byron,  of  which  the  following  is  an  excerpt,  and 
shows  Pollok  at  his  poetic  best : 

"  And  first  in  rambling  school-boy  days, 
Britannia's  mountain-walks,  and  heath-girt  lakes, 
And  story-telling  glens,  and  founts,  and  brooks  ; 
And  maids,  as  dew-drops  pure  and  fair,  his  soul 
With  grandeur  filled,  and  melody,  and  love. 
Then  travel  came,  and  took  him  where  he  wished. 
He  cities  saw,  and  courts,  and  princely  pomp  : 
And  mused  alone  on  ancient  mountain  brows  ; 
And  mused  on  battle-fields,  where  valour  fought 
In  other  days  ;  and  mused  on  ruins  grey 
With  years  :  and  drank  from  old  and  fabulous  wells  ; 
And  pluckd  the  vine  that  first-born  prophets  plucked  ; 
And  mused  on  famous  tombs  ;  and  on  the  wave 
Of  ocean  mused  ;  and  on  the  desert  waste  ; 
The  heavens  and  earth  of  every  country  saw. 
Where'er  the  old  inspiring  Genii  dwelt, 
Aught  that  could  rouse,  expand,  refine  the  soul, 

Thither  he  went,  and  meditated  there. 

He  touched  his  harp,  and  nations  heard,  entranced. 
As  some  vast  river  of  unfailing  source, 
Rapid,  exhaustless,  deep,  his  numbers  flowed, 
And  opened  new  fountains  in  the  human  heart. 
Where  Fancy  halted,  weary  in  her  flight, 
In  other  men,  his,  fresh  as  morning,  rose, 
And  soared  untrodden  heights,  and  seemed  at  home, 
Where  angels  bashful  looked."  1 

Thus  from  the  very  midst  of  the  Secession  there 
sprang  a  poetic  genius  of  high  worth  of  whom  we  are 
entitled  to  affirm  that,  had  the  great  promise  of  his  early 
efforts  been  fulfilled,  he  would  have  left  a  permanent  mark 
upon  Scottish  literature.  Two  public  memorials  have 
been  raised  to  Pollok,  one  at  Shirley  Common,  where  he 
died,  and  one  on  the  high  road  between  Glasgow  and 
Fenwick,  near  his  birthplace. 

Amongst  men  connected  with  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  one  who  gave  most  of  his  time  and  energy 
to  literature  was  George  Gilfillan  (born  1813).  He  was  the 
son  of  the  Secession  minister  of  Comrie,  who,  in  his  time, 

1  Pollok's  Course  of  Time,  bk.  iv.,  1846  edition,  p.  118. 
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was  in  danger  of  being  cast  out  of  the  Church  because 
of  the  breadth  of  his  views.  A  sketch  of  him  is  given 
under  the  name  of  Leumas  in  Gilfillan's  Literary  Portraits. 
It  was  evidently  from  him  that  Gilfillan  derived  his  fine 
human  qualities.  Gilfillan  was  a  most  prolific  writer. 
Besides  being  a  minister  in  Dundee,  with  a  large  congre- 
gation of  over  a  thousand  members,  he  constantly  lectured 
on  all  sorts  of  subjects  throughout  the  country.  He  was 
reckoned  an  eloquent  preacher,  a  great  platform  orator  ; 
and  it  is  simply  marvellous  that,  in  addition,  he  should 
have  turned  out  such  a  copious  amount  of  literary  work. 
Its  quality  is  by  no  means  equal ;  but  while  none  of  it 
belongs  to  the  highest  rank  of  literature,  much  is  sug- 
gestive and  interesting ;  and  the  ground  covered  is 
immense. 

Gilfillan,  like  many  other  men  of  distinctive  person- 
ality, has  met  with  the  most  extravagant  praise  and 
the  most  indiscriminate  blame.  His  biographer  says 
that  he  helped  to  create  modern  religious  thought 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world;  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Millar,  who  quotes  this  in  his  Literary  History  of  Scotland, 
says  :  "  There  clung  to  him  a  species  of  mental  vulgarity, 
which  robs  almost  all  of  the  immense  amount  he  wrote 
of  any  positive  value.  .  .  .  His  tone  was  throroughly 
provincial,  his  style  radically  vicious  ;  and,  consequently, 
as  well  as  by  reason  of  his  admiration  for  the  '  spas- 
modic '  poets,  he  became  a  butt  of  Aytoun  and  of  Maga. 
Yet  there  are  gleams  of  good  sense  and  traces  of  clear 
perception  in  his  writings  which  not  even  the  eloquence 
of  the  pulpit  and  the  lecture-platform,  in  which  he  so 
freely  indulges,  can  wholly  extinguish  or  obliterate. 
With  greater  advantages,  or  a  larger  stipend,  he  might 
have  been  a  tolerable  critic."  1  The  truth  probably  lies 
somewhere  between  these  two  extremes.  He  certainly 
exercised  a  quickening  influence  over  the  young  men  of 
his  time,  and  especially  over  the  young  men  of  the  United 

1  Literary  History  of  Scotland,  Millar,  p.  640. 
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Presbyterian  Church  who  were  going  forward  to  the 
ministry.  Not  a  few  of  them  received  from  him  their 
first  introduction  to  general  literature  ;  and  they  have 
never  forgotten  the  debt  they  owed  to  him.  Before  that 
time  many  ministers  of  the  Secession  Church  counted  it 
their  joy  that  they  knew  only  one  book,  and  that  was  the 
Bible.  General  literature  was  amongst  the  vanities  of 
the  world ;  and  even  Gilfillan,  strangely  enough,  became 
touched  with  this  spirit  towards  the  end  of  his  life.  But 
in  the  heyday  of  his  power  nothing  human  was  alien  to 
him,  and  his  interest  in  all  kinds  of  life  and  movement 
was  wonderful.  His  spirit  infected  others.  No  doubt 
the  quality  of  his  work  was  affected  by  the  haste  with 
which  it  was  accomplished.  In  his  diary  he  noted  this 
himself  with  regret : 

"  igth  March  1863. — Glanced  over  a  good  part  of 
my  Covenanters  yesterday.  I  see  in  it  the  germ  of  what 
should  have  been  my  best  book,  and  regret  that  I  wrote 
it  hastily  and  to  order.  It  is  better  liked  by  the  general 
public  than  anything  else  I  have  done,  but  I  ought  to 
have  made  it  a  standard  work.  Oh,  that  vile  haste  of 
my  temperament,  how  much  it  has  injured  me  as  a  man 
and  an  author  !  " 

Five  pages  of  his  biography  are  required  to  enumerate 
his  contributions  to  literature,  either  in  the  form  of 
books  or  magazines.  His  chief  books  were  his  Literary 
Portraits,  The  Bards  of  the  Bible,  The  Scottish  Covenant, 
The  History  of  a  Man  (more  or  less  an  autobiography), 
Modern  Christian  Heroes,  lives  of  Scott,  Burns,  David 
Vedder,  and  Dr.  William  Anderson.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  he  edited  a  comprehensive  series  of  the  British 
Poets,  forty-eight  volumes  in  all  (1853  to  1860).  This 
is  an  appalling  list ;  and  there  is  no  wonder  he  did  not 
reach  the  quality  that  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  best  examples  of  his  writing.  Dr.  Parker  says  of 
him  :  "  As  a  young  man  I  simply  revelled  in  his  style, 
and  now  that  I  am  no  longer  young  I  still  find  in  it  a 
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strong  man's  strength  and  a  good  man's  tenderness. 
Gilfillan's  music  is  the  rush  of  torrents,  or  the  shout  of 
Bashan  and  Lebanon  in  the  very  riotousness  of  their 
pride.  The  lute  and  the  harp  were  not  his  favourite 
instruments,  though  now  and  then  he  could  be  placid 
and  soothing  in  his  strains.  He  loved  to  see  the  upheav- 
ing of  mountains,  the  salutations  of  passing  comets,  and 
Etna  signalling  to  Sirius.  All  this  was  quite  in  his 
way.  It  was  a  great,  rugged,  royal  way,  and  not  the 
way  of  the  tiny  men  who  have  often  smiled  upon  his 
mannerism.  These  are  the  men  who  mistake  fluttering 
for  flying,  and  a  stonebreaker  for  a  sculptor."  x  And 
Hall  Caine,  still  later,  refers  to  him  in  these  terms  : 
".These  were,  I  well  remember,  favourite  books  with 
Rossetti,  and  many  an  evening  I  can  recall  when  he 
would  take  down  from  the  shelf  one  or  other  of  the 
large  page  volumes  and  read  aloud  from  its  easy  type. 
Rossetti  thought  Gilfillan  sound  as  a  critic,  if  sometimes 
overwrought  and  '  tall.'  "  2  A  writer  who  has  thus 
deeply  impressed  men  of  such  high  standing  cannot 
simply  be  sneered  off  the  stage  with  a  few  cheap  criticisms. 
By  far  the  biggest  man  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  was  John  Brown, 
M.D.,  the  author  of  Rob  and  his  Friends  (1810  to  1881). 
He  was  a  medical  practitioner  in  Edinburgh,  a  son  of  Dr. 
John  Brown  of  Broughton  Place — one  of  that  remarkable 
family  that  has  taken  such  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Secession  Church.  He  was  born  at  Biggar,  and  lived  there 
during  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  life.  He  had  the  extra- 
ordinary good  fortune  of  being  educated  by  his  father,  and 
this  may  have  accounted  for  many  things.  There  was  a 
remarkable  shyness  and  modesty  about  him  which  never 
altogether  left  him  throughout  life.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
truly  rare  and  beautiful  spirit.  The  whole  human  world 
was  his  kingdom,  and  not  a  man  or  even  a  dog  in  it  but 
had  some  place  in  his  interest.  "  Once,  when  driving," 

1  George  Gilfillan,  Watson,  p.  456.  2  Idem,  p.  460. 
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it  is  said, "  he  suddenly  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence 
and  looked  out  eagerly  at  the  back  of  the  carriage.  '  Is 
it  some  one  you  know  ?  '  I  asked.  '  No,'  he  said,  '  it  is  a 
dog  I  don't  know.'  That  was  the  man,  and  we  do  not 
wonder  that  he  became  the  author  of  Rob  and  his  Friends. 
He  is  one  of  the  finest  stylists  in  the  English  language  ; 
and  his  Essays,  now  in  the  three  volumes  of  Horce  Sub- 
secivce,  will  last  as  long  as  that  tongue.  They  have  not 
the  efflorescence  of  Ruskin,  but  with  greater  restraint 
they  produce  the  same  sense  of  beauty.  There  is  a  depth 
of  true  feeling  and  of  genuine  pathos  that  Ruskin  could 
not  touch.  Every  one  who  loves  John  Brown's  works 
feels  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  he  did  not  give  more  to 
the  world.  In  writing  he  was  as  parsimonious  as  Gilfillan 
was  prolific.  He  was  constantly  badgered  by  publishers 
to  write  more.  The  reason  why  he  did  not  may  be  ex- 
plained by  his  statement  that  '  none  should  venture  to 
publish  aught  unless  he  has  something  to  say,  and  has 
done  his  best  to  say  it  aright.' ' 

"  Herein,"  says  a  writer,  "  is  the  secret  of  his  writing  so 
little  and  the  surpassing  charm  of  the  little  he  did  write. 

"  Writing  of  nothing  that  he  did  not  know,  he  wrote 
of  nothing  that  he  did  not  love,  at  least  of  nothing  that  he 
did  not  greatly  care  for — hence  both  the  lucidity  and  the 
tenderness  of  his  essays.  They  rank  with  Lamb's,  and 
with  Lamb's  alone  in  the  language."  *  His  whole 
works,  brought  together  under  the  title  of  Horce  Sub- 
secivce,  consisted  really  of  a  series  of  detached  contribu- 
tions. The  earliest  were  contributed  to  Hugh  Miller's 
newspaper,  The  Witness,  and  included  a  review  of  the 
pictures  at  the  Edinburgh  Exhibition  of  1846.  Then  in 
1847  he  sent  a  contribution  on  Ruskin's  Modern  Painters 
to  the  North  British  Review.  The  famous  story  of  Rab 
and  his  Friends  was  first  given  to  the  world  in  the  form 
of  a  lecture  delivered  at  Biggar.  This  and  some  other 
papers  made  up  his  first  volume.  Succeeding  volumes  in 

1  Chambers's  Cyclopesdia  of  English  Literature,  vol.  iii.  p.  450. 
12 
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1861  and  1882  completed  his  whole  contributions  to  the 
world.  Amongst  the  papers,  the  most  distinguished  and 
unique  is  his  Letter  to  John  Cairns  on  his  father,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  tender  tributes  ever  paid  by  a  son  to  a 
father.  It  was  first  written  to  Cairns  when  he  was  pro- 
ducing his  Life  of  Dr.  John  Brown  of  Broughton  Place  ; 
and  it  now  stands  a  memorial  for  ever  of  deep  affection, 
genuine  reverence,  and  the  most  wholesome  piety. 

There  was  another  contribution  which  he  made  to 
the  world  quite  as  great  as  that  given  by  his  books,  the 
contribution  of  a  singularly  beautiful  personality  that 
charmed  every  one  who  came  into  contact  with  him.  If 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  had  only  given  John 
Brown  to  literature,  it  would  have  accomplished  some- 
thing worth  doing. 

This  brief  reference  to  the  author  of  Rab  may  be  con- 
cluded with  a  quotation  from  R.  L.  Stevenson's  tribute  : 

"  By  Lyne  and  Tyne,  by  Thames  and  Tees, 
By  a'  the  various  river-Dee's, 
In  Mars  and  Manors  'yont  the  seas 

Or  here  at  hame, 
Whaure'er  there's  kindly  folk  to  please. 

They  ken  your  name. 

They  ken  your  name,  they  ken  your  tyke, 
They  ken  the  honey  from  your  byke  ; 
But  mebbe  after  a'  your  fyke, 

(The  truth  to  tell) 
It's  just  your  honest  Rab  they  like, 

An'  no  yoursel'. 

Your  e'e  was  gleg,  your  fingers  dink  ; 
Ye  didnae  fash  yoursel'  to  think, 
But  wove,  as  fast  as  puss  can  link, 

Your  denty  wab  : — 
Ye  stapped  your  pen  into  the  ink. 

An*  there  was  Rab  ! 

Sinsyne,  whaure'er  your  fortune  lay 
By  dowie  den,  by  canty  brae, 
Simmer  an'  winter,  nicht  an'  day, 

Rab  was  aye  wi'  ye  ; 
An'  a'  the  folk  on  a'  the  way 

Were  blithe  to  see  ye. 
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Some  minor  contributions  to  literature  came  from  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  "  John  Strathesk,"  in  his 
Bits  from  Blinkbonny,  was  one  of  the  forerunners  of  the 
"  Kailyard  "  school,  but  was  more  natural  in  his 
humour  and  pathos.  Some  of  Dr.  Robertson  of  Irvine's 
lectures  have  been  published,  but  to  those  who  heard 
them  delivered,  they  confirm  the  conviction  that  he  was  a 
preacher  rather  than  a  writer.  His  friend  John  Ker  says 
truly  of  him  :  "  Dr.  Robertson  has  left  almost  nothing 
behind  by  which  those  of  the  present  generation  who  have 
not  known  or  heard  him  can  hold  him  in  remembrance. 
Some  exquisite  little  lyrics  which  have  appeared  in 
periodicals  or  passed  from  hand  to  hand  among  his  friends, 
and  have  been  by  them  caught  and  treasured,  give  some 
glimpses  of  his  gifts.  But  they  are  only  glimpses  ;  they 
are  too  few,  and  want  the  soar  and  sweep,  the  ease  and 
affluence,  the  march  and  energy,  which  belonged  to  the 
prose  poems  of  the  preacher  and  lecturer,  and  which  made 
him  stand  out  confessedly  a  man  oj:  genius."  l  Dr. 
John  Ker  has  left  little  besides  his  sermons,  but  among 
his  works  is  one  essay  a  literary  gem,  A  Day  in  the  Upper 
Ward  of  Clydesdale.2  Several  interesting  biographies 
have  been  written,  among  them  MacGilTs  Life  of  Dr. 
Heugh.  By  far  and  away  the  best  book  in  this  section  is 
Dr.  James  Brown's  Life  of  a  Scottish  Probationer.  It  has 
gone  through  four  editions,  the  latest  being  in  1908. 
The  Spectator  of  the  time  called  it  "  a  charming  little 
biography."  Another  reviewer  says :"  It  is  an  unspeak- 
able pleasure  to  a  reviewer,  weary  of  wading  through  piles 
of  commonplace,  to  come  unexpectedly  on  a  prize  such  as 
this."  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  interest  does  not 
spring  more  from  the  subject  than  from  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  presented.  Brown  had  the  literary  instinct  to 
recognize  that  he  had  found  a  charming  subject,  and  that 
he  could  not  do  better  than  let  his  hero  tell  his  own  story. 

1  Scottish  Nationality  and  other  Papers,  Ker,  p.  242. 

2  Idem,  p.  144. 
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Davidson  himself  had  a  literary  power  far  beyond 
the  ordinary.  He  possessed  in  high  degree  that  long 
lost^art,  the  art  of  letter-writing.  His  humour  and  the 
vividness  of  his  descriptions  leave  upon  the  mind  an 
unforgettable  impression.  What  could  excel  the  pen- 
picture  of  the  "  Elders  of  Cullybackey  "  !  They  had  come 
in  to  pay  his  fee,  and  at  the  same  time  square  accounts 
with  the  woman  who  kept  the  preacher's  lodgings. 
'  They  paid  me  much  in  the  usual  kind  of  coin,  but  Mrs. 
Knowles,  to  whom  they  gave  twenty-five  shillings,  found 
it  to  consist  of  so  niany  coins  that  she  couldn't  count  it 
and  was  forced  to  call  in  my  assistance.  With  some 
difficulty  I  succeeded.  There  were,  I  think,  five  four- 
penny  pieces,  nine  threepennies,  and  I  don't  know  how 
many  pennies  and  halfpennies.  This,  of  course,  was  done 
after  they  went  away."  *  One  of  the  most  humorous 
letters  in  the  series  is  that  which  tells  of  the  housekeeper 
at  the  manse  of  Shapinshay.  "  Really  one  never  knows 
what  the  next  five  minutes  will  develop.  I  was  just 
going  to  go  straight  into  some  very  interesting  subject  or 
another  when  the  dishevelled  old  Eliza  before  mentioned 
made  her  appearance  with  the  Juvenile  Missionary 
Magazine,  and  a  threatening  of  supper  (both  of  which  I 
knew  quite  well  were  a  mere  apology  for  a  haver — the 
cunning  old  Eliza),  and  put  the  whole  affair  out  of  my 
head.  Eliza  is  a  very  peculiar  little  old  body.  I  can 
scarcely  describe  her.  I  have  called  her  dishevelled,  and 
yet  there  is  a  certain  show  of  orderliness  about  her  too. 
She  always  reminds  me  of  some  of  the  touzie  little  girls  at 
country  schools,  bright-eyed  and  sprightly,  with  a  lock  of 
black  hair  hanging  on  their  brows  and  threatening  to 
make  them  squint  all  their  days.  Eliza  is  like  one  of 
these  lassies  turned  all  of  a  sudden  forty-five  years  old. 
That  looks  absurd  in  the  extreme  certainly  ;  but  that 
does  not  in  the  least  spoil  the  description,  for  Eliza  is 
absurd.  She  has  a  good  deal  of  shrewdness,  too,  mixed 

1  Life  of  a  Scottish  Probationer,  Brown,  p.  109. 
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up  with  much  nonsense  :  for  mentally  as  well  as  bodily 
she  is  dishevelled.  She  has  continually-recurring  '  lucid 
intervals/  so  continually  recurring  as  to  get  mixed  up 
with  the  other  intervals  beyond  all  possibility  of  disen- 
tanglement. She  is  something  like  a  male  worthy  be- 
yond the  Sound  there,  the  Rev. of ,  con- 
cerning whom  my  friend  Henderson  remarks  with  much 
truth  as  well  as  humour,  that  he  is  '  subject  to  frequent 
attacks  of  reason.'  "  1 

There  is  a  morbid  touch  in  the  letter  that  is  written 
from  Sandwick  (Orkney),  which  suggests  that  the  illness 
that  ultimately  laid  him  low  had  already  got  him  in  its 
toils  ;   but  any  one  who  has  visited  Sandwick  with  its 
solitary  manse  overlooking  the  North  Atlantic,  cannot 
wonder  at  it.     "I  am  now  settled  for  two  Sundays  in  this 
solitude  of  Sandwick.    I  like  a  little  solitude  occasionally  ; 
it  enables  you  to  collar  yourself,  as  it  were,  and  do  the 
little  overhauling  which  one  is  apt  to  omit  or  avoid  among 
the  haunts  of  men.    All  that  is  well  enough  for  a  fortnight 
or  so  ;  but  Sandwick  for  a  year,  or,  still  worse,  Sandwick 
for  life,  is  a  thought  which  might  very  well  give  any 
human  soul  pause.     I  amused  myself  the  other  night  by 
a  painful  kind  of  speculation  as  to  what  I  should  do  in 
the  scarcely  conceivable  event  of  being  settled  in  this 
waste  place.     '  I  would,  first  of  all,  grow  idle,'  said  I  to 
myself, '  then  moody,  then  mad,  and  perhaps  wind  up  with 
murdering  my  wife.'     At  that  point  I  broke  off  the  train 
of  '  not  impossibles.'     Then,  there's  the  melancholy  kirk 
and  God's  bleak  acre  ;  I  was  down  looking  at  them  to-day, 
and  the  sight  of  them  made  me  think  that  it  would  be 
even  worse  to  die  and  be  buried  here  than  to  pass  one's 
life.    The  sea,  at  a  little  distance,  roars  and  thunders 
everlastingly  ;    the  spray  even  comes  up  the  lonely  hill- 
side to  drench  the  dead  men's  graves,  upon  which  the 
thin,  harsh  grass  grows  only  in  little  knots  and  tufts  and 
patches,  through  which  the  sand  shows  like  the  skin  of  a 

1  Life  of  a  Scottish  Probationer,  Brown,  p.  146. 
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mangy  dog.  If  I  were  minister  of  Sandwick,  the  sight 
of  that  kirkyard  would  make  me  die  of  self-pity  by 
anticipation.  Keats  spoke  of  '  feeling  the  daisies  growing 
over  him.'  Somehow,  I  can't  look  into  that  desolate 
place  without  having  a  fancy  feeling  of  the  sharp  sand  and 
the  salt-sea  spray  charing  and  pricking  every  limb  of  me."  l 
Davidson  died  young,  like  nearly  all  the  poets  of  the 
Secession  and  United  Presbyterian  Church.  He  never 
published  anything,  nor  thought  of  it,  but  several  poems 
are  embedded  in  the  Biography,  which  suggest  that 
if  he  had  lived  and  been  possessed  of  good  health,  he 
could  have  been  more  than  a  minor  poet.  One  of  the 
gems  of  the  collection  is  the  poem  "  In  Redesdale."  The 
following  verses  from  it  show  his  power  : 

"  That  lovely  little  Maiden's  face — 
And  will  it  never  let  me  be  ? 
No  point  of  time,  nor  nook  of  space 

Whence  it  may  not  look  out  on  me, 
Still  pleading — Twine  me  daintily 
A  little  wreath  of  words  in  tune, 

To  shade  the  eyes  which  look'd  on  thee 
That  early  morn  of  early  June, 
In  Redesdale. 

Sweet  Maid,  I'll  sing  of  thee  ! — At  morn — 
At  early  morn  of  early  June — 
I  took  my  way  to  Otterburne, 

To  reach  the  Carter  Fell  ere  noon  ; 

Over  the  Border  I  was  boune  ; 
And  as  I  went  the  dews  outspread 

All  night  beneath  the  summer  moon. 
Rose  light  and  vanished  overhead 
In  Redesdale. 

But,  lovely  little  country  maid, 

Thy  beauty  haunts  me  day  by  day 

Oft  but  to  pain  or  to  upbraid, 

When  I  could  wish  thee  far  away  ; — 
To  hearts  in  grief  or  gone  astray  ; — 

1  Life  of  a  Scottish  Probationer,  Brown,  p.  1 39. 

Author's  Note. — Several  successful  and  happy  ministries  have  been 
spent  at  Sandwick. 
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Beauty's  pure  self  discordant  grows ; — 

Oh  could  I  charm  thee  with  this  lay 
To  come  or  go,  my  Wilding  rose 
Of  Redesdale. 

For  never  Dawn  on  me  doth  rise, 

But  thou  'neath  her  pavilion  rare 
Of  fiery-shining  draperies 

Sit'st  crown &1  with  thy  golden  hair  ; 

Thy  moorland  streamlet,  too,  is  there ; 
Beside  thee  droop  the  foxglove  bells, 

Ferns  spring,  and  rushes  stir  in  air ; 
And  far  around  thee  sweep  the  Fells 
Of  Redesdale. 

Another  poem  from  an  earlier  period  already  shows 
that  touch  of  melancholy  which  is  found  alongside  of 
his  humour  and  unconquerable  bravery,  "  The  Auld  Ash 
Tree." 

THE  AULD  ASH  TREE. 

"  There  grows  an  ash  by  my  bour  door, 

An'  o'  your  liltin'  let  me  be  ; 
Ye  bring  deid  simmers  frae  their  graves 
To  weary  me,  to  weary  me  ! 

There  grows  an  ash  by  my  bour  door, 

And  a'  its  boughs  are  clad  in  snaw  ; 
The  ice-drap  hings  at  ilka  twig, 

And  sad  the  nor'  wind  soughs  thro'  a'. 
Oh,  cease  thy  mane,  thou  norlan'  wind. 

And  o'  thy  wailin'  let  me  be  ; 
Thou  brings  deid  winters  frae  their  graves 

To  weary  me,  to  weary  me  ! 

Oh,  I  wad  fain  forget  them  a'  : 

Remember'd  guid  but  deepens  ill, 
As  gleids  o'  licht  far  seen  by  nicht 

Mak'  the  near  mirk  but  mirker  still. 
Then  silent  be,  thou  dear  auld  tree — 

O'  a'  thy  voices  let  me  be  ; 
They  bring  the  deid  years  frae  their  graves 

To  weary  me,  to  weary  me  !  " 

Dr.  James  Brown  closes  his  memorable  biography 
of  Davidson  with  these  words  :  "He  spoke  not  much 
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of  religion  when  dying.  His  silent  death  was  like  his  life, 
an  '  Amen  '  to  God's  will.  He  passed  calmly  away  at 
noon  on  the  2gth  of  April  1870.  Thus  he  fell  on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  summer  for  which  he  longed  so  intensely. 
When  they  carried  him  out  to  his  grave  there  was  blossom 
on  all  the  apple  and  pear  trees  ;  blackbirds  and  mavises 
were  building  their  nests  and  singing  songs  ;  the  ground 
was  covered  with  grass.  They  bore  him  through  the  old 
familiar  streets  up  to  the  New  Cemetery,  and  laid  him  on 
a  gentle  slope  that  lies  to  the  sun  and  looks  up  the  Jed- 
water.  In  two  months  the  mother,  who  had  been  his 
companion  in  weakness,  was  laid  by  his  side.  In  death 
they  were  not  divided.  He  lies  in  an  honoured  grave  ; 
it  is  marked  by  a  tombstone  on  which  the  following  words 

are  inscribed  : 

THOMAS  DAVIDSON, 

Licentiate  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  born  at 
Oxnam  Row,  7th  July  1838, 

Died  at  Bankend,  Jedburgh,  29th  April  1870. 


This  stone  is  raised  in  sacred  remembrance  by  his  college 
companions." 

Not  much  more  remains  to  be  noticed.  Theological 
works  are  scarcely  entitled  to  be  called  literature,  but  if 
they  are  to  be  reckoned,  Dr.  Eadie's  scholarly  work  is  a 
monument  of  industry  and  scientific  research.  One  of 
the  best  contributions  to  theological  literature  during  the 
last  half-century  is  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Orr,  whose 
Christian  View  of  God  and  the  World  is  a  solid  and 
permanent  contribution  to  religious  thought :  Professor 
Calderwood  made  his  own  the  borderland  between  science 
and  religion,  and  did  not  a  little  to  make  the  passage 
from  the  old  standpoint  to  the  new  easier  for  many.  His 
Mind  and  Brain  is  worthy  of  attention,  and  is  still  read, 
even  after  so  many  later  books  have  come  into  the 
field.  Benjamin  Kidd,  who  wrote  Social  Evolution,  was 
a  probationer  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  in 
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that  book  supplied  food  for  thought  which  drew  wide- 
spread attention  and  study. 

In  the  field  of  history  there  is  M'Kerrow's  History 
of  the  Secession,  and  much  better  still,  Struthers'  History 
of  the  Relief  Church,  a  book  which  compels  attention, 
and  carries  the  reader  to  the  end  with  an  interest  that 
never  flags.  To  this  list  there  fall  to  be  added  from 
quite  recent  years,  MacEwen's  Life  of  John  Cairns,  a 
really  great  biography  ;  and  a  little  gem  of  literature 
in  the  Famous  Scots  Series,  The  Erskines.  This  is  not 
a  long  list  of  literary  effort,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  literature  in  the  Secession,  Relief,  and  United 
Presbyterian  Churches  was  not  wholly  forgotten. 


CHAPTER   IX 

IMPROVEMENT  IN  CHURCH  SERVICES 

IT  may  not  seem  that  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
either  by  itself  or  through  the  Churches  from  which  it 
has  sprung,  did  much  towards  the  improvement  of  the 
worship  of  God  in  Presbyterian  Scotland.  The  Anti- 
Burgher  Church  in  particular  was  one  of  the  most  rigid 
and  obdurate  with  regard  to  all  new  forms,  and  set  its 
face  steadfastly  against  any  and  every  change.  No  doubt 
these  good  people  imagined  that  they  were  proving  them- 
selves faithful  to  the  Church  of  the  Reformation,  and 
that,  while  others  were  falling  away,  they  were  standing 
faithful  amidst  the  faithless.  But,  if  the  means  of  in- 
quiry had  been  as  available  to  them  as  to  us,  they  would 
have  found  that  a  much  more  elaborate  ritual  existed 
in  the  Reformation  period  than  in  their  own  time. 
Nothing  in  Scottish  ecclesiastical  history  is  more  striking 
than  the  variations  that  have  taken  place  in  the  public 
worship  of  God.  So  far  from  being  uniform,  it  has  under- 
gone frequent  transformations.  The  most  ancient  type 
was  by  no  means  the  least  liturgical.  Some  things  which 
in  one  age  were  resisted  as  innovations,  in  reality  con- 
stituted a  return  to  ancient  usage.  Such  practices  as 
the  reading  of  the  line  in  singing  the  Psalms,  which  was 
tenaciously  adhered  to  as  having  come  down  from  the 
days  of  Knox,  was  in  truth  a  new  custom  introduced  from 
puritan  England,  where  it  had  been  practised  because 
of  the  uneducated  state  of  the  people. 

The    essential    difference    between    pre-Reformation 

iM 
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and  post-Reformation  worship  in  Scotland  lay  in  this, 
that  in  the  one  it  was  something  done  for  the  people, 
and  in  the  other  by  the  people.  In  the  one,  it  was  con- 
ducted in  an  unknown  tongue  ;  in  the  other,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  everyday  life.  In  the  one,  preaching  had  only 
an  occasional  place,  and  might  be  omitted  altogether  ; 
in  the  other,  it  was  of  the  essence  of  the  service,  only  to 
be  dispensed  with  when  there  was  no  regular  minister 
to  officiate. 

The  leading  principle  of  Presbyterian  worship  has 
been  very  well  denned  in  the  Westminster  Confession  : 
"  The  acceptable  way  of  worshipping  the  true  God  is 
instituted  by  Himself,  and  so  limited  by  His  own  re- 
vealed will,  that  He  may  not  be  worshipped  according 
to  the  imaginations  and  devices  of  men,  or  the  sugges- 
tions of  Satan,  under  any  visible  representation,  or  in 
any  other  way  not  prescribed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

"  Religious  worship  is  to  be  given  to  God  alone,  and 
not  to  saints,  angels,  or  any  other  creatures.  It  is  to 
include  prayers  with  thanksgiving,  which  are  to  be  in  a 
known  tongue,  the  reading  of  Scripture,  the  preaching 
of  the  Word,  the  singing  of  Psalms  with  grace  in  the 
heart,  and  also  the  due  administration  of  the  Sacraments." 

To  these  principles  all  the  Reformers  would  have  sub- 
scribed, although  they  might  have  differed  somewhat 
as  to  their  application.  To  none  of  them,  however, 
would  the  reading  of  prayers  or  an  ordered  form  of  ser- 
vice have  seemed  objectionable.  As  soon  as  the  Refor- 
mation took  an  organized  shape,  and  church  services 
were  held  in  accordance  with  its  principles,  a  set  form 
of  worship  was  used  in  every  church.  One  of  the  first 
Directories  in  the  field  was  the  Anglican — issued  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  vni. — under  the  direction  of  Cranmer. 
That  was  followed  by  the  Prayer-book  of  Edward  vi. 
This  Prayer-book  was  in  use  for  a  little  time  in  the  English 
congregation  at  Geneva,  and  for  a  short  period  was  used 
even  in  the  Scottish  Church.  By  1560  the  Book  of 
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Common  Order  was  in  general  use  in  Scotland.  It  was 
known  as  Knox's  Liturgy,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
largely  drawn  up  by  him.  It  differed  in  many  respects 
from  the  Anglican  Liturgy.  It  was  not  so  formal.  It 
clearly  indicated  that  the  prayers  set  down  were  not  to 
be  a  binding  rule  upon  the  minister,  or  intended  to  stifle 
free  prayer.  It  enjoined  that  the  Communion  was  to  be 
taken  sitting  and  not  kneeling,  as  kneeling  was  supposed 
to  savour  of  Adoration  of  the  Host.  Otherwise  a  service 
in  the  Scotch  Church  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  did 
not  differ  very  much  from  a  service  in  England. 

Knox  was  for  a  period  minister  at  Berwick  and  New- 
castle, and  in  both  places  he  used  the  English  Prayer- 
book,  with  a  few  changes  and  special  adaptations.  Dur- 
ing the  long  period  between  1560  and  1688 — the  period 
of  the  struggle  for  freedom  from  English  domination, 
when  the  Church  was  sometimes  under  the  power  of 
the  State,  and  then  again  for  a  time  free  to  follow  its 
own  will ;  when  it  was  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  by 
turn — very  little  change  was  in  reality  made  in  the  worship 
of  the  people.  In  Dr.  McCrie's  book  on  Presbyterian 
worship,  descriptions  are  given  of  the  nature  of  religious 
services  on  Sundays  in  Scotland  at  three  different  periods 
— in  the  days  of  King  James,  then  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  i.,  and  finally  in  1641.  The 
latter  account  is  supposed  to  be  from  the  hand 
of  Henderson.  In  all  three,  worship  began  under  the 
guidance  of  a  reader,  who  read  the  prayers,  gave  out 
Psalms,  and  read  passages  of  Scripture.  Then  began  the 
service  proper,  when  the  minister  took  charge  of  it.  The 
first  prayer  by  the  minister  was  extempore  in  the  days 
of  King  James,  but  in  Charles  the  First's  time  it  was 
read,  whereas  in  1641  the  account  does  not  say  whether 
the  prayers  were  read  or  not.  Here  is  the  account  given 
of  worship  in  1641  : 

"  When  so  many  of  all  sorts,  men  and  women,  masters 
and  servants,  young  and  old,  as  shall  meet  together  are 
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assembled,  the  public  worship  beginneth  with  prayer 
and  reading  some  portions  of  Holy  Scripture,  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  which  the  people  hear  with 
attention  and  reverence  ;  and  after  reading,  the  whole 
congregation  joineth  in  singing  some  Psalm.  This  read- 
ing and  singing  do  continue  till  the  preaching  begin  ; 
at  which  time  the  minister,  having  prefaced  a  little  for 
quickening  and  lifting  up  the  hearts  of  the  people,  first 
maketh  a  prayer  for  remission  of  sin,  sanctification,  and 
all  things  needful,  joining  also  confession  of  sins  and 
thanksgiving  with  special  relation  to  the  hearers. 

"  After  which,  in  the  forenoon,  is  another  Psalm,  and 
after  the  Psalm  a  prayer  for  a  blessing  upon  the  preaching 
of  the  Word.  Then  follows  the  sermon.  After  the 
sermon  he  praiseth  God,  and  prayeth  again  for  a  blessing, 
joining  earnest  petitions  for  the  Church  Universal,  and 
for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  for  all  the 
afflicted  Churches,  for  the  Churches  in  His  Majesty's 
dominions,  for  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ministry  and 
people,  for  the  King,  the  Queen,  the  Prince,  and  the 
whole  Royal  progeny,  for  all  the  members  of  that  par- 
ticular congregation,  as  well  absent  in  their  lawful 
affairs  as  those  present,  for  all  that  are  afflicted  among 
them  in  body,  mind,  or  means.  The  prayer  ended,  a 
Psalm  is  sung,  and  the  people  dismissed  with  a  blessing."  1 

It  will  be  noticed  that  nothing  but  Psalms  were  sung 
in  the  Scottish  Church  from  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Just  at  the  Reformation  a  book  was  published, 
entitled,  Guid  and  Godlie  Ballates,  which  included  some  of 
the  Psalms  and  many  productions  similar  to  our  hymns. 
These  religious  ballads  were  very  popular,  and  were  sung 
throughout  the  whole  country  ;  but,  unless  for  a  little 
time  before  the  Church  was  organized,  they  were  not 
used  in  public  worship.  In  this  respect  the  Scotch 
Church  followed  Geneva  and  the  Swiss  Reformation, 
which  only  permitted  the  use  of  Psalms  ;  whereas  the 

1  Public  Worship  in  Presbyterian  Scotland,  McCrie,  p.  162  ff. 
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Lutherans  from  the  beginning  enriched  their  services 
with  the  magnificent  hymns  of  Luther  and  Zinzendorf. 

What  the  reason  of  this  was  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
It  has  been  attributed  to  Calvin's  lack  of  interest  in 
music  ;  but  that  can  scarcely  be  true,  for  Calvin  laboured 
more  than  any  other  man  of  his  age  to  get  suitable  music 
set  to  the  Psalms.  Before  Calvin's  time,  both  Psalms 
and  the  Godlie  Ballates  were  sung  to  the  most  inappro- 
priate tunes,  such  as  were  associated  with  secular  and 
even  with  indecent  songs.  This  Calvin  made  it  his 
special  business  to  get  altered. 

It  was  at  his  instance  that  four  men  devoted  them- 
selves to  writing  Psalm  tunes,  some  of  which  are  still 
favourites.  Nor  does  Calvin  seem  to  have  insisted  upon 
limiting  the  congregation  to  the  Psalms  of  David,  for  in 
his  church  at  Strassburg  the  Ten  Commandments  were 
sung.  Generally,  however,  in  the  Reformed  Church, 
Psalms  only  were  permitted,  and  that  practice  was  con- 
tinued until  far  into  the  eighteenth  century. 

A  still  more  puritanical  strain  came  into  the  Scotch 
Church  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Westminster 
Directory.  The  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  com- 
posed of  Anglicans,  Independents,  and  Presbyterians,  met 
in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  "  A  fair  room  in  the  Abbey  of 
Westminster,"  in  order  to  construct  an  all -British 
Church  ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  blessed  word  "  uni- 
formity "  aimed  at  making  all  people  worship  alike. 
They  succeeded  so  far  in  their  task.  They  constructed  a 
Confession  of  Faith  which  has  remained  the  doctrinal 
standard  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  ever  since, 
although  it  was  soon  set  aside  both  by  Anglicans  and 
Independents.  They  drew  up  a  Directory  for  Public 
Worship  which  displaced  the  Book  of  Common  Order  in 
Scotland  and  Elizabeth's  Liturgy  in  England.  This 
Directory  makes  much  greater  demands  upon  the  ex- 
temporaneous utterance  of  the  minister  than  Knox's 
Liturgy.  It  contains  subjects  for  prayer  rather  than 
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prayers.  It  directs  the  minister  what  to  pray  for,  but 
does  not  supply  him  with  words  in  which  to  pray.  At 
the  Restoration  in  1660,  the  Directory  was  held  in  abey- 
ance for  over  twenty  years ;  but  at  the  Revolution 
Settlement  it  remained  the  only  substitute  for  a  Prayer- 
book  that  the  Scottish  Church  had.  From  this  short 
historical  resume  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  whenever  it  was  free  to  follow  its  own  dictates, 
never  was  without  free  prayer.  It  had  a  Liturgy  and 
an  Order  of  Service,  but  these  were  more  or  less  optional. 
In  the  Westminster  Directory  certain  things  were  for- 
bidden, such  as  any  service  at  a  funeral ;  but,  outside 
the  limits  of  what  was  definitely  forbidden,  much  freedom 
was  allowed. 

From  a  liturgical  point  of  view,  the  Directory  was  a 
step  backward  from  the  Book  of  Common  Order.  The 
service  was  balder,  cruder,  and  unless  the  minister  was  a 
man  of  power,  less  interesting.  Several  objectionable 
habits  came  in  from  puritanical  England.  The  "  reading 
of  the  line  "  was  one  of  them.  In  England,  on  account  of 
the  backward  condition  of  the  people,  it  had  been  cus- 
tomary to  read  the  line  before  singing  it,  so  that  the 
people  could  comply  with  the  Protestant  principle  of 
praising  the  Lord  with  understanding.  That  matter  was 
keenly  debated  before  the  Westminster  Assembly,  the 
Scottish  Commissioners  strongly  opposing  it.  Ultimately, 
it  was  introduced  in  the  form  that  the  line  was  to  be  read 
where  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  a  considerable 
body  of  the  people  could  not  otherwise  sing  with  under- 
standing. This  practice  was  carried  over  into  the 
Secession  Church.  When  later  on  an  effort  was  made  to 
bring  to  an  end  what  had  become  a  general  custom,  the 
ordinary  form  of  Scottish  protest  was  made  by  people 
rising  in  their  pew  and  walking  out  of  church.  In  some 
instances  even,  congregations  were  rent  asunder. 

Another  limitation  that  seems  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  from  puritan  England,  was  greater 
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rigidity  in  keeping  to  the  Psalms  as  the  only  means  of 
praise.  The  early  Reformation  Church  was  less  un- 
yielding in  this  matter  than  the  Church  of  later  times. 
The  Guid  and  Godlie  Ballates  of  the  Wedderburns,  which 
included  many  hymns,  was  its  first  book  of  praise. 
The  second  edition  of  the  Scottish  Psalter  (1575)  included 
five  Spiritual  Songs,  and  by  1634  there  were  as  many  as 
fourteen.  There  is  no  evidence  that  these  were  formally 
adopted  by  a  General  Assembly,  but  there  is  evidence  to 
show  that  they  had  at  least  been  revised  by  some  one 
appointed  by  the  Church.  With  the  edition  of  the 
Scottish  Psalter  of  1650,  the  first  that  was  published  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs  entirely  disappear. 

The  Church  confined  itself  to  the  Psalms  of  David,  and 
had  no  hymns  wherein  to  express  distinctively  Christian 
feelings.  Yet  the  General  Assembly  had  given  no  decision 
against  the  use  of  hymns  ;  and  thus  no  sooner  was  the 
new  Scottish  Psalter  introduced,  than  attempts  began 
to  be  made  to  get  Paraphrases  back.  The  limitation 
of  worship  to  the  singing  of  Psalms  was,  as  in  the  case  of 
reading  the  line,  largely  determined  by  the  influence  of 
the  country  south  of  the  Tweed.  Once,  however,  spiritual 
songs  were  excluded,  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  get 
them  back.  The  action  of  Assemblies  and  Commissions 
of  Assemblies  on  this  matter  was  strange  in  the  extreme. 
They  toyed  with  the  subject  throughout  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  Collections  of  Paraphrases  or  Spiritual 
Songs  of  Scripture  were  tentatively  passed  by  the 
Assembly  and  remitted  to  Presbyteries,  and  then  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  them.  Presbyteries  were  evidently 
not  more  anxious  than  General  Assemblies  to  get  Para- 
phrases introduced.  While  no  one  seems  to  have  had 
the  courage  to  propose  that  the  Church  should  declare 
that  the  use  of  Paraphrases  was  wrong,  yet  these 
"  Spiritual  Songs  "  were  kept  out  of  the  Church  for  a 
century  and  a  half.  The  very  word  "  Paraphrases,"  by 
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which  they  came  to  be  called,  was  suggestive.  Nothing 
of  mere  human  invention  was  to  be  allowed  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  church  service,  although  clearly  that 
principle  did  not  apply  to  the  prayers  and  the  preaching. 
Metrical  translations  of  the  Psalms,  or  paraphrases  of 
such  passages  of  Scripture  as  might  lend  themselves  to 
song,  constituted  the  utmost  length  that  the  wildest 
revolutionary  would  go. 

The  book  of  Paraphrases,  as  we  have  it,  was  not 
accepted  until  1781.  The  question  of  getting  something 
into  the  service  additional  to  the  Psalms  had  been  shuttle- 
cocked  from  the  Assembly  to  its  Commissions  and  from 
the  Commissions  to  the  Presbyteries  for  nearly  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  Sometimes  Presbyteries  met  to  deal  with 
the  subject,  but  were  unable  to  get  a  quorum. 

Committees  of  Assembly  were  appointed  which  never 
reported.  Meantime,  since  the  year  1745  a  collection  of 
Paraphrases  had  been  circulated  amongst  the  Presby- 
teries for  their  consideration,  and  these  were  actually  being 
used  in  many  congregations.  The  official  imprimatur 
of  the  Church,  however,  was  still  longer  delayed  ;  and, 
when  at  length  it  was  obtained,  it  was  given  without  any 
large  number  of  Presbyteries  having  signified  approval. 
This  curious  history  indicates  that,  while  there  were 
many  in  the  Church  who  from  the  first  desired  an  extension 
of  church  praise  beyond  the  Psalms,  there  was  also  a  large 
body  of  opinion,  particularly  after  1650,  which,  if  not 
directly  antagonistic  to  the  change,  was  at  least  sullenly 
indifferent. 

The  Secession  Church  in  both  its  branches  took  over 
this  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  Scottish  Church.  Its 
devotions  were  dreary  in  the  extreme.  In  common  with 
the  Church  of  Scotland  they  had  a  very  limited  number 
of  Psalm  tunes,  for  by  some  neglect  the  first  Scottish 
Psalmody  had  been  published  without  music.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  tunes  in  use  both  in  Burgher  and 
Anti-Burgher  churches  were  few  in  number  and  of  most 
13 


unmusical  quality.  They  were  of  the  nature  of  a  low 
wail  or  drone.  This  period  was  followed  by  a  still  more 
tedious  one  of  repeating  tunes.  Then  also  the  prayers 
were  long,  the  one  before  the  sermon  often  lasting  for  half 
an  hour.  Tradition  speaks  of  some  of  even  much  greater 
length.  As  the  people  stood  at  prayer,  this  must  have 
been  for  many  weak  people  a  trial  of  physical  endurance. 
There  were  two  singings  confined  to  the  Psalms,  and  the 
rest  of  the  service  was  made  up  of  preaching.  It  would 
need  to  have  been  "  fell  preaching,"  if  such  a  service  was 
not  to  prove  to  most  people  a  trial  both  for  the  flesh  and 
the  spirit.  Yet  many  fed  upon  this  diet  as  the  bread  of 
life,  and  found  it  quite  as  nourishing  as  modern  Christians 
do  the  much  shorter  and  more  varied  services  of  to-day. 
Some  men  who  have  risen  high  in  the  service  of  their 
country  speak  even  yet  of  the  profound  impression 
made  upon  them  in  their  youth  by  these  long  and 
apparently  dreary  devotions. 

The  question  of  introducing  Paraphrases  was  raised 
very  early  in  the  Secession  Church,  and  received  much 
the  same  treatment  as  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It 
appears  never  to  have  been  mooted  in  the  Anti-Burgher 
Church  ;  but,  as  far  back  as  1747,  about  the  same  time 
that  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  dallying  with  the  ques- 
tion, the  Burgher  Synod  remitted  to  Ralph  Erskine, 
who  had  become  famous  by  his  Gospel  Sonnets,  to  give  a 
translation  in  metre  of  the  Songs  of  Scripture  other  than 
the  Psalms.  This  he  undertook  to  do,  and  seems  to  have 
laboured  at  the  work  for  some  years.  In  1750  he  reported 
to  the  Synod  that  he  had  translated  into  metre  the  most 
part  of  the  songs  of  the  Old  Testament.  Whereupon  the 
Synod  appointed  a  small  committee  to  read  them  over 
and  report  to  the  Court  at  a  later  diet.  This  they  failed 
to  do  on  account  of  "  the  throng  of  business."  Then 
there  is  a  silence  of  two  years ;  and,  again  in  1752,  Mr. 
Ralph  Erskine  reports  that  his  translation  into  metre  of  a 
considerable  number  of  the  Songs  of  Scripture  was  ready, 
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but  that  they  were  in  shorthand  writing.  Why  he  had 
not  put  them  into  longhand  after  a  two  years'  interval, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  probably  because  he  was  aware  of 
a  sullen  opposition  to  the  whole  scheme.  The  Synod  in- 
structed him  to  employ  an  amanuensis  to  put  them  into 
longhand.  This  took  till  next  Synod,  which  met  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  and  which  again  appointed  a 
small  committee  to  read  them.  This  committee  never 
reported,  for  on  nth  November  1752  Ralph  Erskine  died, 
and  with  his  death  the  Synod  seems  to  have  been  glad  to 
get  rid  of  the  whole  subject.  At  its  meeting  in  May  1753 
it  resolved  that  "  in  regard  that  the  committee  appointed 
to  revise  the  Scripture  Songs  translated  into  metre  by  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Ralph  Erskine  had  not  met  before  his 
death,  the  Synod  did  not  judge  it  proper  to  continue  the 
said  committee." 

The  introduction  of  the  Paraphrases  was  met  in  the 
Secession  Church,  as  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  the 
same  kind  of  studied  inertia,  which  was  more  effectual  for 
its  purpose  than  direct  opposition.  So  the  question  of 
introducing  Paraphrases  into  public  worship  was  dropped 
for  sixty  years,  until  in  1812  the  Burgher  Synod  adopted 
the  edition  that  had  been  in  use  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
since  1781. 

The  Anti-Burgher  Synod  never  permitted  them  ;  but 
as  the  United  Secession  Church  extended  to  all  congre- 
gations the  privileges  already  possessed  in  either  section 
of  the  Church,  it  followed  that  after  the  Union  in  1820 
any  congregation  of  the  united  Church  might  make  use  of 
them.  For  many  long  years,  however,  after  the  United 
Secession  Church  was  formed,  and  even  after  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  was  in  existence,  there  were  many 
congregations  that  did  not  use  Paraphrases  and  many 
more  in  which  their  introduction  caused  serious  dispeace. 
As  late  as  1881,  when  preaching  as  a  senior  Divinity 
student  in  a  small  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
uplands  of  Dumfriesshire,  I  found  that  at  the  morning 
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service  the  psalm  book  had  the  Paraphrases  carefully 
sealed  up.  At  the  evening  service  another  book  was 
used  with  the  Paraphrases  open,  but  I  was  informed  that 
on  no  account  was  I  to  give  out  more  than  one.  Thus 
tradition  dies  hard,  and  things  that  are  new  become  old, 
and  things  that  are  old  become  new  again. 

The  first  Scottish  Church  to  face  the  situation  quite 
frankly,  and  to  decide  that  compositions  other  than  the 
Psalms  or  Paraphrases  of  Scripture  texts  might  be  used 
in  public  worship,  was  the  Relief  Church.  Since  the 
strange  obsession  overtook  Scotland  that  came  in  with 
puritan  worship,  the  effort  had  always  been  made  to 
prove,  that  nothing  was  being  sung  that  was  of  purely 
human  composition.  It  was  to  be  the  Word  of  God  alone 
that  was  to  be  used  for  praise.  Since  that  was  the  under- 
lying conception,  there  need  be  little  wonder  that  great 
unwillingness  should  exist  to  accept  even  the  Paraphrases. 

Many  of  these  could,  on  no  reasonable  interpretation, 
be  called  metrical  translations  of  Scripture.  The  formula 
was  too  narrow  to  cover  the  facts.  The  Relief  Church 
was  the  first  Scottish  Church  to  swallow  the  formula  and 
to  adopt  a  hymnal  pure  and  simple.  This  step  led  to  a 
great  enrichment  of  public  praise,  and  brought  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  back  to  the  practice  of  the  early  Christians 
and  of  the  opening  years  of  the  Reformation.  The  story 
of  the  adoption  of  the  first  Scottish  Hymnal  as  told  in 
Struthers'  History  is  worth  quoting  : 

"  As  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  been  very  confined 
in  her  selection,  admitting  only  what  were  strictly 
versions  of  particular  portions  of  Scripture,  and  as  the 
evangelical  portion  of  the  community  did  not  relish  some 
of  the  improvements  of  Logan  and  Blair,  the  Relief 
Church  resolved  to  have  a  hymn  book  of  its  own. 
Messrs.  Stewart  (of  Anderston),  Hutchison  (of  Paisley),  and 
Dun  (of  Glasgow)  took  the  lead  in  the  matter,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  in  somewhat  of  an  unpresbyterian  way. 
They  rather  led  than  were  guided  by  the  Synod.  Mr. 
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Stewart  made  a  selection  in  1792  of  180  hymns,  which  he 
printed  and  introduced  into  the  worship  of  his  church. 
The  opposition  was  considerable.  He  had  to  appoint 
meetings,  to  reason  the  matter  with  his  people.  A  few, 
rather  than  sing  hymns  of  human  composition,  left  the 
church.  Hutchison  and  Dun  followed  speedily  in  the 
wake  of  Stewart,  adding  to  his  collection  a  considerable 
number  of  hymns,  going  over  the  same  subjects  again, 
and  thus  marring  the  kind  of  systematic  order  which  had 
at  first  been  observed.  The  ice  having  been  broken,  an 
overture  was  brought  into  the  Synod  in  1793  on  the 
subject.  It  was  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  the  different 
presbyteries,  and  the  ministers  were  required  to  turn 
their  attention  to  it,  that  they  might  be  prepared  for 
its  discussion  at  next  meeting  of  Synod. 

"  In  1794  the  Court  agreed  to  enlarge  their  psalmody 
by  literal  versions  of  particular  portions  of  Scripture, 
and  also  by  hymns  agreeable  to  the  tenour  of  the  Word 
of  God.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  select,  collect, 
and  prepare  them ;  and  to  submit  them  to  the  Synod 
for  its  adoption.  Messrs.  Stewart,  Hutchison,  Dun, 
Struthers,  etc.,  were  the  committee  appointed,  and 
they  found  themselves,  even  at  the  meeting  of  Synod, 
prepared  to  report.  To  all  appearance  this  was  barely 
keeping  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  manifestly  breaking 
it  in  spirit.  As  might  have  been  expected,  and  probably 
was  understood  before  the  nomination,  the  committee 
recommended  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Stewart's  collection 
with  the  additions  of  Messrs.  Hutchison  and  Dun's, 
as  being  a  good  selection  of  hymns  and  already  in  use. 
The  Synod  adopted  the  report,  and  recommended  the 
ministers  '  to  use  the  said  selection  in  the  praise  of  God, 
when  they  found  that  the  same  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  edification  and  peace.'  "  1 

The  next  great  step  on  the  road  towards  improvement 
in  public  worship  consisted  in  the  introduction  of  instru- 

1  History  of  the  Relief  Church,  Struthers,  pp.  374-375. 
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mental  music.  At  the  Reformation,  organs  were  swept 
out  of  Presbyterian  churches,  while  they  were  retained 
in  Anglican  and  Lutheran  services.  From  the  first  there 
had  been  a  strain  in  the  Church  antagonistic  to  instru- 
mental music.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  early  Christians 
used  instruments  of  any  kind  in  their  praise,  although 
many  of  them  must  have  been  accustomed  to  them  in 
the  Temple  worship.  Some  of  the  Church  Fathers  were 
opposed  to  "  nice  singing  of  Psalms,"  as  they  were  afraid 
it  would  interfere  with  congregational  praise.  Thomas 
Aquinas  says :  "  Our  Church  does  not  use  musical 
instruments,  as  harps  and  psalteries,  to  praise  God  withal, 
that  she  may  not  appear  to  Judaize.  Nor  ought  a  pipe, 
nor  any  other  artificial  instrument,  such  as  organ  or 
harp,  or  the  like,  be  brought  into  use  in  the  Christian 
Church,  but  only  those  things  that  shall  make  the  hearers 
better  men.  For  by  musical  instruments  the  mind  is 
more  directed  to  amusement  than  to  the  forming  of 
good  internal  dispositions."  1 

It  is  clear  that  from  a  very  early  period  there  was 
strong  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  subject.  In  the 
Scottish  Church,  the  question  never  seems  to  have  arisen 
until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  On 
23rd  August  1807,  the  first  organ  ever  heard  in  Presby- 
terian worship  was  used  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Glasgow, 
the  minister  of  which  was  Dr.  Ritchie.  It  had  been  pre- 
viously used  at  choir  practisings  and  private  gatherings ; 
but,  without  consulting  the  Presbytery,  the  minister  and 
people  resolved  to  introduce  it  to  the  Sabbath  service. 
However,  the  Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates  of  the  city 
soon  brought  the  daring  innovation  to  an  end,  for  they 
laid  official  information  before  the  Presbytery,  who  at 
once  declared  that  such  a  thing  was  not  to  be  tolerated, 
as  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  practice  of 
the  Church.  Dr.  Ritchie  bowed  humbly  to  the  ruling,  and 
no  more  was  heard  of  instrumental  music  for  many  a  day. 

1  Eadie's  Cyclopedia,  article  "  Organ,"  p.  471. 
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In  1829  the  matter  was  brought  up  in  the  Relief 
Synod,  because  an  organ  had  been  erected  and  used  in 
Roxburgh  Place  Chapel,  Edinburgh.  There  also  it  soon 
received  its  quietus.  The  Synod  expressed  its  belief 
that  such  an  act  was  contrary  to  the  universal  practice 
of  the  Church  in  the  past  and  present  periods  of  her  history, 
and  contrary  to  the  consuetudinary  laws  of  the  Synod  of 
Relief,  and  highly  inexpedient.  The  Synod  expressed 
its  regret  that  any  individual  minister  or  session  should 
have  had  the  temerity  to  act  in  this  fashion,  and  enjoined 
them  at  once  to  desist  from  using  the  instrument.  "  In 
order  that  none  might  act  in  like  manner  in  the  future, 
a  copy  of  their  finding  was  to  be  read  in  every  church." 
Such  was  the  very  firm  method  of  dealing  with  the  matter 
on  the  part  of  what  was  then  the  broadest  and  most 
genial  Church  in  Presbyterian  Scotland. 

The  next  sharp  conflict  took  place  in  1856.  Claremont 
Church,  Glasgow,  which  had  been  built  on  the  confines 
of  the  West  End  Park,  and  which  contained  a  large 
number  of  the  city  merchants,  had  erected  an  organ 
in  their  church,  and  applied  to  the  Synod  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  to  make  its  use  a  question  of  for- 
bearance. When  this  memorial  came  up  before  the 
Synod,  three  motions  were  made.  One  proposed  to 
grant  the  request ;  another  condemned  the  suggestion  of 
compromise,  and  asked  the  Synod  to  declare  the  use  of 
the  organ  an  unscriptural  innovation  ;  the  third,  which 
was  successful,  and  represented  the  high-water  mark  of 
the  Church's  tolerance  at  that  time,  forbade  the  organ  to 
be  used,  on  the  ground  that  its  use  was  contrary  to  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  likely 
to  produce  dispeace  in  congregations,  but  at  the  same 
time  enjoined  sessions  to  employ  all  judicious  measures 
for  the  improvement  of  vocal  psalmody.  The  concluding 
clause  was  intended  as  a  sop  to  the  new  spirit.  Two  years 
later,  when  the  Synod  was  asked  to  review  its  decision, 
it  re-endorsed  the  1856  finding,  and  deliberately  extended 


it  to  "  all  diets  of  congregational  worship,  on  week  days 
as  well  as  Sabbath  days."  The  question  lay  dormant 
for  a  decade,  but  was  resurrected  in  1867,  when  quite  a 
crop  of  memorials  was  sent  up  to  the  Synod  praying  that 
the  finding  of  1856  be  rescinded.  Again  the  answer  was 
no,  although  a  larger  number  of  dissents  were  tabled, 
including  Dr.  Alex.  MacEwen  of  Glasgow,  Dr.  James 
Brown  of  Paisley,  Rev.  James  Rennie  of  Glasgow,  Dr. 
Edmond  of  London.  A  very  unsatisfactory  feature  in 
this  vote  was,  that  it  was  taken  merely  by  a  show  of 
hands,  at  a  very  late  hour,  and  after  a  motion  for  adjourn- 
ment had  been  already  refused. 

At  length  the  question  was  settled  in  1872.  That 
year  quite  a  sheaf  of  memorials  were  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  Synod,  some  in  favour  of  liberty  for  the  use  of 
instrumental  music,  especially  from  the  English  section 
of  the  Church,  and  some  against.  The  Presbyteries  of 
London,  Carlisle,  and  Manchester  were  among  the 
memorialists.  The  Church  was  throbbing  with  excite- 
ment, and  the  feeling  of  anxiety  was  reflected  in  the 
Synod.  No  fewer  than  five  motions  were  proposed  in 
answer  to  these  memorials,  but  ultimately  only  three 
were  voted  upon,  the  first  declining  to  disturb  previous 
decisions,  the  third  allowing  the  use  of  instrumental  music 
in  the  English  section  of  the  Church,  and  the  fifth,  which 
was  carried  by  a  majority  over  the  other  two  combined, 
and  thus  became  the  finding  of  the  Synod  ;  it  was  to  this 
effect  :  "  That  this  Synod  decline  to  pronounce  a  judg- 
ment upon  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in  public  worship, 
yet  do  not  make  uniformity  of  practice  in  this  matter  a 
rule  of  the  Church  ;  but  the  Synod  urge  upon  the  Courts 
of  the  Church  and  upon  individual  ministers  the  duty  of 
guarding  anxiously  the  simplicity  of  public  worship  ;  and 
press  on  the  earnest  attention  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Church,  watchfulness  over  the  unity  of  our  congregations." 

Only  five  ministers  and  one  elder  dissented  against 
this  decision,  and  the  long  battle  for  liberty  in  the  improve- 
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ment  of  Church  praise  was  at  length  won.  The  United 
Presbyterian  Church  was  thus  the  first  of  the  three  sister 
Churches  to  give  its  formal  sanction  to  the  use  of  instru- 
mental music  in  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary.  Pro- 
fessor Calderwood,  who  was  the  mover  of  the  successful 
motion,  and  who  in  1858  spoke  and  voted  with  those  who 
repressed  instrumental  music,  was  convener  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  answer  the  reasons  of  dissent.  Two 
of  these  may  be  given  as  showing  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  Synod  reversed  its  previous  findings  and  now 
stood  for  liberty  : 

"  The  Synod,  distinguishing  between  what  may  be  im- 
posed and  what  may  be  permitted,  holds  it  lawful  to 
impose  upon  the  Church  only  what  is  required  on  Scrip- 
tural authority,  acknowledging  the  existence  of  diversity 
of  opinion  among  members  of  the  Court  as  to  the  use 
of  instrumental  aid  in  leading  the  service  of  praise, 
the  Synod  does  not  feel  warranted  in  insisting  upon 
uniformity  in  this  matter  as  a  term  of  communion,  con- 
sidering that  praise  of  God  had  been  conducted  with 
instrumental  aid  long  before  the  institution  of  a  Levitical 
service,  and  that  with  Divine  guidance  and  sanction  ;  the 
Synod  in  its  decision  gives  no  warrant  for  any  such  use 
of  instrumental  music  as  would  interfere  with  the  duty 
resting  upon  all  the  congregation  to  take  part  in  that 
service. 

"  The  Synod,  in  relaxing  a  rule  which  has  never  been 
made  to  rest  on  an  avowed  principle,  could  lay  down  no 
principle  for  dispensing  with  uniformity  in  practice, 
except  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  in  mattersTnot 
subject  of  direct  Scriptural  command  :  and  in  deciding 
that  uniformity  of  practice  in  the  mode  of  leading  the 
service  of  praise  is  not  imperative,  the  Synod  does  more 
to  sustain  its  own  authority  than  it  could  do  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  rule  which  has  not  been  enforced."  * 

During  all  those   years  of   controversy  the  Church 

1  Minutes  of  Synod,  1872,  p.  453. 
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was  by  no  means  idle  with  regard  to  the  improvement 
of  church  praise.  Indeed,  the  more  stubbornly  the 
members  of  Synod  resisted  the  introduction  of  instru- 
mental music,  the  more  earnestly  did  they  exhort  the 
people  to  seek  to  improve  the  praises  of  God's  house. 
Shortly  after  the  Union  in  1847,  a  Psalmody  Committee 
was  appointed,  which  sought  in  many  directions  to  further 
the  intelligent  and  skilful  praise  of  God.  The  old  dron- 
ing tunes,  the  solitary  precentor,  the  reading  of  the  line, 
and  in  almost  all  churches  the  banning  of  Paraphrases 
and  Hymns  had  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Choirs 
were  formed,  not  only  in  large  city  congregations,  but 
in  country  towns  and  villages. 

In  this  respect  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  seems 
to  have  inaugurated  choirs  about  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  The  introduction  of  the  Sol-fa  system  by 
Curwen  about  1853,  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  desire 
for  good  congregational  singing,  and  brought  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  desire  within  the  reach  of  the  smallest 
and  most  remote  congregations.  Curwen  himself  was 
brought  down  by  the  Synod  to  lecture.  The  Psalmody 
Committee,  with  the  approval  of  the  Supreme  Court,  en- 
gaged four  teachers  to  travel  throughout  all  parts  of 
Scotland  and  give  instruction  in  church  music  and  assist 
in  starting  and  training  choirs.  Amongst  the  teachers 
was  Kennedy,  who  afterwards  became  famous  on  concert 
platforms  as  a  Scottish  vocalist.  An  extraordinary 
interest  centred  round  some  of  these  classes.  The  Rev. 
James  Rennie  of  Dalkeith,  afterwards  of  Glasgow,  who 
was  for  many  years  Convener  of  the  Synod's  Psalmody 
Committee,  mentions  that  he  himself  conducted  a  class 
of  sacred  music  for  years  in  Dalkeith,  that  its  attendance 
reached  250,  and  that  their  annual  demonstration  in  the 
Corn  Exchange  was  attended  by  an  audience  that  filled 
the  house,  and  could  not  be  far  short  of  2000.  It  was  a 
veritable  loosening  of  the  waters,  when  the  desire  to 
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serve  God  with  gladness,  that  had  been  so  long  held  in 
check  by  services  that  were  dreary  except  where  there 
was  a  great  preacher,  at  length  found  expression  in 
Christian  hymns  and  bright  and  effective  music.  A 
return  was  made  to  the  spirit  which  distinguished  the 
Reformation,  and  which  showed  itself  wise  in  making 
popular  music  the  handmaid  of  religion.  For  long  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Scotland  had  forgotten  the  say- 
ing :  "  Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a  people,  and  I  care  not 
who  makes  its  laws." 

In  other  respects,  also,  the  three  great  Presbyterian 
Churches,  the  United  Presbyterian  amongst  the  number, 
were  seeking  to  improve  the  church  service.  In  the  early 
sixties  the  question  of  the  proper  attitude  of  prayer  began 
to  be  discussed.  The  almost  universal  fashion  in  Scot- 
land had  been  that  of  standing  at  prayer  and  sitting  at 
praise.  But  it  began  to  be  argued  that  kneeling  or  sitting 
with  head  forward  on  the  book-board  was  a  more  reverent 
attitude,  and  that  the  only  proper  position  for  singing 
was  that  of  standing.  Extraordinary  arguments  were 
used  on  both  sides,  and  into  many  congregations  not  a 
little  bitterness  of  feeling  was  imported.  The  quarrel 
was  somewhat  of  the  same  nature  as  that  between  the 
Lifters  and  the  Anti-Lifters.  But  years  were  mellowing 
Scottish  religious  life,  and  in  most  congregations  the 
change  was  carried  out  without  serious  rupture.  Lat- 
terly all  three  great  Presbyterian  Churches  had  associa- 
tions formed,  whose  aims,  in  the  words  of  one  of  them, 
"  were  to  promote  the  ends  of  edification,  order,  and  rever- 
ence in  the  public  services  of  the  Church,  in  accordance 
with  Scripture  principles,  and  in  the  light  especially  of 
the  experience  and  practice  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
holding  the  Presbyterian  system." 

The  Established  Church  in  this  matter  led  the  way. 
Dr.  Lee  of  Old  Greyfriars,  Edinburgh,  was  impeached 
for  reading  prayers  from  a  printed  book,  and  solemnly 
rebuked  by  the  Assembly  for  doing  so,  and  commanded 
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to  desist.  But  after  1866,  liberty  was  understood  to  be 
allowed  both  for  a  reasonable  use  of  a  liturgy  and  also  for 
instrumental  music.  At  any  rate  the  Euchologion  was 
published  by  the  Church  Service  Society,  and  was  made 
use  of  verbatim  in  not  a  few  Established  churches,  and 
more  or  less  accepted  as  a  help  in  all. 

In  the  Free  Church,  a  Church  Worship  Association 
was  formed  in  1891,  which  issued  a  book  in  1898,  de- 
clared to  be  founded  upon  the  Book  of  Common  Order 
and  the  Westminster  Directory  of  Worship.  It  could 
scarcely  be  used  as  a  liturgy,  and  those  who  framed  it 
definitely  stated,  that  while  they  believed  there  was  need 
for  improvement  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Church,  yet 
their  desire  was  :  "  That  all  efforts  for  such  improve- 
ment should  proceed  upon  lines  in  harmony  with  the 
past  history  and  best  traditions  of  the  Scottish  Church 
in  the  matter  of  worship,  and  should  be,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  '  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  example  of  the  best 
Reformed  Churches,'  as  represented,  for  instance,  in  the 
General  Presbyterian  Alliance.  In  particular,  all  of  us 
hold  strongly  that  the  duty  and  privilege  of  free  prayer 
in  the  public  Worship  of  God  should  be  jealously  guarded 
and  maintained,  and  that  nothing  in  the  least  approach- 
ing to  a  compulsory  Liturgy,  as  in  the  Anglican  and 
Roman  Communions,  should  be  even  proposed."  1 

In  the  year  1891  an  overture  was  sent  up  to  the  United 
Presbyterian  Synod,  praying  that  some  efforts  should 
be  made  to  still  further  improve  church  services,  but 
nothing  very  definite  was  done. 

An  association,  however,  was  formed,  similar  to  those 
in  the  other  two  Churches.  It  also  produced  a  book 
which  had  not  the  vogue  of  the  others,  but  in  its  way 
proved  helpful  to  many. 

During  the  closing  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century 
all  three  Churches  combined  in  producing  a  new  hymnary, 

1  A  new  Directory  for  the  Public  Worship  of  God.     Preface,  pp.  v.,  vi. 
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known  as  the  Church  Hymnary,  which  was  in  use  in 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  for  two  years  prior  to 
the  Union.  With  its  rich  and  varied  selection  of  hymns, 
the  Te  Deum,  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, The  Lord's  Prayer  set  to  chants,  with  pieces 
for  responses,  and  a  book  of  Anthems,  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  may  have  seemed  before  its  close 
to  have  travelled  a  long  way  from  the  old  Anti-Burgher 
days.  But  that  is  more  in  appearance  than  in  reality. 
The  essence  of  Presbyterian  worship  is  still  there.  Wor- 
ship is  to  be  for  the  people,  and  substantially  by  the 
people.  It  is  not  to  be  an  elaborate  ritual  performed 
before  their  eyes  or  for  their  delectation.  If  an  occasional 
solo  or  anthem  is  sung,  in  which  only  the  choir  take  part, 
that  is  held  to  be  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  One 
man  can  sing  the  gospel  as  well  as  preach  it.  Dr  M'Crie, 
himself  bearing  the  honoured  name  of  one  of  the  great 
protagonists  for  purity  of  worship,  rightly  says  in  his 
book  on  Public  Worship  in  Presbyterian  Scotland : 
"  Our  distinctive  national  ritual  is  something  deeper  and 
broader  than  any  matter  of  posture,  order  of  service,  or 
aids  to  the  more  efficient  rendering  of  the  several  parts  ; 
and  it  would  be  unwise  in  the  highest  degree  for  any  lover 
of  '  the  laudable  form  and  ritual  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Scotland '  to  stake  the  continuance  of  these  upon  the 
maintenance  of  one  set  of  the  alternatives  just  specified, 
or  to  predict  their  overthrow  should  their  opposites  be 
adopted.  It  is  not  possible  to  forecast  the  future  in 
regard  to  most  matters  ;  it  is  perilous  to  predict  what 
modifications  changed  circumstances  may  yet  work  upon 
time-honoured,  fondly-clung- to  usage.  But  one  thing 
may  be  reckoned  certain.  So  long  as  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  Scotland  maintain  an  attitude  of  allegiance  to, 
and  carry  out  in  practice,  the  confessional  theology  of  their 
common  subordinate  standard,  their  worship  is  in  no  danger 
of  being  radically  altered  or  fundamentally  impaired."  * 

1  M'Crie's  Public  Worship  in  Presbyterian  Scotland,  p.  356. 


CHAPTER    X 

INFLUENCE  ON  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  LIFE 

THE  question  how  far  a  Church  should  participate  in 
the  political  life  of  a  country,  or  even  in  social  move- 
ments for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people, 
is  one  that  will  be  answered  in  different  ways.  There  are 
some  Purists  who  think  that  the  sole  business  of  a  Church 
is  to  preach  the  word  of  God,  and  to  leave  its  practical 
application  to  men  and  women  acting  as  individuals  in 
their  civic  capacity.  According  to  this  view,  Church 
Courts  should  never  call  to  their  aid  the  civil  arm,  nor 
should  her  ministers  appear  on  political  platforms,  nor 
presume  to  suggest  to  the  civil  magistrate  what  he 
should  do.  Even  as  to  social  regeneration,  while  it  is 
admitted  to  be  a  good  thing  in  itself,  it  is  contended  that 
it  does  not  form  a  direct  object  of  a  Church's  endeavours. 
Those  who  think  thus,  believe  that  the  sole  object  of  the 
Church  is  to  lead  men  into  the  Kingdom  of  God,  to  make 
them  regenerate,  and  that  if  that  be  accomplished,  all 
other  things  will  follow.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  strain 
of  this  type  of  thinking  was  to  be  found  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  and  its  predecessors,  but  it  can 
be  said  never  to  have  been  the  dominant  element. 
Naturally  the  Anti-Burghers  held  themselves  very  much 
aloof  from  the  social  and  political  life  of  their  time.  By 
their  refusal  to  take  the  Burgess  Oath  they  were  excluded 
from  local  administration.  Their  attitude  towards 
Parliament  was  apt  to  be  that  of  the  Cameronians,  who, 

until  the  Government  of  the  day  became  a  properly 
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constituted  covenanted  authority,  would  have  neither 
part  nor  lot  in  it.  This  strain  was  continued  in  the 
United  Church  till  more  recent  times,  and  may  have  been 
responsible  for  occasional  motions  in  the  Synod  protesting 
against  the  frequent  appeals  to  Parliament  upon  social 
and  religious  questions. 

Yet  even  the  Anti-Burgher  Church  did  not  wholly 
refrain  from  seeking  to  influence  parliamentary  action. 
They  testified  against  the  repeal  of  the  Statutes  against 
Roman  Catholics  ;  and  if  Adam  Gib,  their  chief  representa- 
tive man,  is  to  be  takenpas  a  sample  of  the  whole  Church, 
they  were  very  loyal  upholders  of  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty  and  opponents  of  the  Stuarts.  For  when  the 
Pretender  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
Adam  Gib  shook  its  dust  from  off  his  feet  and  (as  the 
Jubilee  Volume  says)  "went  in  the  face  of  the  rebels  to 
Colinton  and  there  preached  in  the  open-air,  and  prayed 
for  King  George  with"  Highlanders  prowling  round  the 
skirtsTof  his  audience."  In  fact  it  was  true^of  the 
Seceders  generally,  that  they  took  up  no  uncertain 
attitude  with  regard  to  the  Government  that  was  estab- 
lished in  1688.  In  the  "  '45  "  Rebellion  two  members 
of  the  congregation  of  Abernethy  were  censured  for 
"  sinful  compliance  with  the  rebels,"  and  a  member  of 
the  congregation  of  Stirling  received  a  solemn  rebuke  in 
presence  of  the  Session  for  a  similar  offence.  While  the 
Seceders  did  not  approve  of  many  things  done  by  the 
Government,  not  a  few  of  them  resisted,  even  unto  death, 
any  effort  to  overthrow  it.  This  early  interference  in 
politics  was  indicative  of  the  attitude  of  the  Church 
throughout  its  history.  It  never  openly  identified  itself 
with  any  political  party,  nor  did  it  seek  to  use  its  influence 
to  help  Whig  or  Tory  to  gain  a  victory  at  the  poll ;  but 
wherever  and  whenever  it  thought  that  great  principles 
were  endangered,  such  as  the  existence  of  national  or 
personal  freedom,  or  the  maintenance  of  national  purity, 
then  it  let  its  voice  be  heard  with  clear  strong  accent 


not  only  in  Church  Courts,  but  through  its  representative 
men  on  political  and  public  platforms.  Sometimes  these 
men  were  called  in  question  for  being  too  openly  identified 
with  politics,  especially  by  those  who  disagreed  with  their 
politics.  They  were  recommended  to  study  the  example 
of  Jesus  Christ,  who  said,  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's," 
and  who  Himself  took  no  part  in  seeking  to  shape  the 
public  life  of  His  time.  The  Church  as  a  whole  recognized 
that  the  political  environment  in  which  they  lived  was 
not  the  same  as  in  Christ's  day,  and  that  the  times  de- 
manded a  different  line  of  action.  Yet  the  Church  as  a 
rule  refrained  from  interfering  in  ordinary  political  life,  and 
never  questioned  the  right  of  any  of  its  members  to  vote 
for  whatever  parliamentary  candidate  he  preferred.  It 
sought  continually  and  in  increasing  degree  to  influence 
the  Legislature  in  the  direction  that  it  believed  tended 
towards  national  righteousness  and  well-being.  While 
the  Secession  and  Relief  Churches  held  very  stringent 
views  about  the  relation  of  Church  and  State,  and  the 
limits  that  ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  State  in  dealing 
with  men's  consciences,  yet  they  never  hesitated  to  use 
all  their  weight  to  ensure  that  the  laws  of  the  country 
should  make  virtue  more  easy  and  the  way  of  vice  in- 
creasingly hard. 

Another  thing  that  distinguished  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  throughout  its  history  from  the  earliest 
Secession  time,  was  its  promotion  of  civil  liberty  to  the 
greatest  possible  degree  compatible  with  public  order. 
Liberty's  sacred  call,  either  in  this  or  other  lands,  always 
kindled  the  eye  of  a  Seceder,  and  received  the  assistance 
of  their  best  ministers  and  most  prominent  people. 

During  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  some  of  the  greatest  movements  took  place 
which  brought  about  changes  in  the  economic  and  social 
conditions  of  Great  Britain.  In  all  of  these,  Churchmen 
from  both  sides  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  took 
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a  vital  and  leading  part.  By  speeches  on  public  plat- 
forms, through  pamphlets,  and  even  by  sermons  from 
the  pulpit,  they  sought  to  influence  the  public  mind  in  the 
direction  of  freedom  and  cleanness  of  life.  There  were 
evidently  men  in  these  times  who  objected  to  this 
"  political  "  preaching,  and  they  were  answered  by  one 
of  the  protagonists  in  a  dozen  fights — Dr.  William 
Anderson,  who  says  : 

"  There  are  some  preachers  who  presume  to  inculcate 
that  it  is  unbecoming  of  Christians  to  take  a  part  in 
political  disputes,  and  they  will  prostitute  the  Scriptures 
in  their  advocacy  of  the  perpetuation  of  abuses,  calling 
upon  us  to  meddle  not  with  them  that  are  given  to  change, 
as  if  all  desire  of  change  implied  a  discontentedness  of 
disposition  which  nothing  will  satisfy.  Those  disclaimers 
against  politics  will  usually  be  found  to  be  themselves 
the  most  violent  political  partisans  in  the  defence  of 
corruption,  that  it  be  allowed  to  fester  undisturbed.  It 
is  impracticable  to  dissociate  the  history  of  patriotism 
in  this  country  from  the  history  of  a  Reformed  Church. 
The  Covenanters  and  the  Puritans  are  the  heroes  at  once 
of  its  religion  and  its  liberty."  1 

That  shows  the  point  of  view  of  some  of  the  leading 
ministers  of  the  Secession  and  Relief  Churches. 

During  the  middle  portion  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  great  public  platform  in  Scotland  for  the  advocacy 
of  Political  and  Social  Reforms  was  the  City  Hall  of 
Glasgow.  Many  scenes  of  extraordinary  enthusiasm 
have  been  witnessed  there.  In  the  second  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  the  public  press  was  not  so 
widely  used  as  it  is  to-day,  these  great  meetings  in  what 
was  the  largest  hall  in  Scotland  exercised  a  profound 
influence  upon  public  opinion.  The  infant  giant  of 
Democracy  was  beginning  to  realize  its  awakening  powers. 
It  revelled  in  being  '  enthused.'  No  one  hi  the  whole 
community  was  so  much  appreciated  as  the  public  orator 

1  Life  of  Dr.  William  Anderson,  Gilfillan,  p.  107. 
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who  could  make  a  thousand  eyes  leap  with  flame  and  a 
thousand  hearts  beat  with  hope.  Amongst  the  great 
speakers  of  that  time  on  subjects  of  public  interest,  none 
took  a  more  prominent  part  or  exercised  greater  influence 
than  some  ministers  of  the  Secession  and  Relief  Churches. 
The  chief  of  these  were  Dr.  Heugh,  Dr.  King,  Dr.  William 
Anderson,  and,  a  good  long  way  behind  them  as  an  orator, 
but.  yet  a  man  of  great  sagacity,  Dr.  George  Jeffrey.  These 
social  and  political  leaders  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  were  not  confined  to  Glasgow  alone.  The  central 
part  of  Scotland  was  represented  by  Dr.  Young  of  Perth  ; 
the  East,  by  Dr.  John  Brown  and  Dr.  Harper  ;  the  South 
of  Scotland,  by  Henry  Renton  of  Kelso.  A  subject  which 
made  all  these  men  eloquent,  and  which  at  once  drew  them 
into  the  political  arena,  was  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Established  Church  to  carry  still  further  the  principle  of 
Establishment,  to  get  more  money  by  assessment  out  of 
the  community  or  to  perpetuate  some  of  the  abuses  in- 
herent in  a  State  Church.  It  was  in  the  interests  of  what 
they  considered  justice  that  some  of  those  men  not  only 
tried  to  influence  public  opinion  by  their  voice,  but  also 
as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  John  Brown,  allowed  their  goods  to  be 
poinded  and  sold  by  auction.  This  one  question  dragged 
the  Church  and  its  leading  ministers  more  frequently  into 
the  political  arena  than  was  desirable.  But  only  calumny 
can  assert  that  nothing  higher  than  mere  political  partisan- 
ship dictated  their  action.  It  would  be  as  unfair  to  say 
that  those  who  favoured  the  Annates  Bill  or  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Assessment  Acts  were  moved  by  greed  and  mere 
money  considerations.  As  long  as  the  minds  of  men  differ, 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  supporters  of  two  absolutely 
different  policies  are  equally  animated  with  conscientious 
and  even  high-minded  convictions.  Certain  it  is  that 
these  men's  resistance  to  the  Chalmers'  Endowment 
Scheme,  and,  later  on,  their  frequent  petitions  to  Parlia- 
ment for  rectification  of  abuses,  and  appeals  against 
religious  inequalities,  were  dictated  by  the  profound 
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conviction  that  the  cause  of  religion  was  endangered  by 
such  controversies,  and  that  the  best  interests  of  the 
Church  itself  would  be  served  by  the  State  setting  the 
Church  free. 

That  was  true  of  the  most  uncompromising  champions 
of  the  Disestablishment  Movement.  Their  motives  were 
misinterpreted  and  their  actions  maligned,  but  those  who 
knew  something  of  the  inner  life  and  spirit  of  Dr.  Cairns 
and  Dr.  Hutton,  knew  that  nothing  less  than  the  strongest 
sense  of  the  value  to  true  religion  of  what  they  proposed 
would  have  sustained  them  in  that  controversy.  How- 
ever, at  this  very  point  of  Disestablishment  and  cognate 
subjects,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  opinion 
of  a  large  number  of  its  own  members  became  too  much 
involved  in  political  life.  This  feeling  reached  a  crisis 
after  the  Unionist  split,  when  a  considerable  section  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  laity  were  no  longer  to  be  found 
in  the  Whig  camp.  They  naturally  watched  more 
jealously  the  action  of  the  Synod's  Disestablishment 
Committee.  On  its  part,  that  Committee  had  become 
more  active  in  politics  than  ever  it  had  been  in  its  history. 
About  this  time  a  Branch  of  the  Laymen's  League  was 
formed,  which  aimed  at  gathering  into  its  fold  representa- 
tive laymen  from  the  United  Presbyterian  and  Free  as 
well  as  from  the  Established  Church.  Its  aim  was  "  to 
declare  against  Disestablishment  and  the  secularizing  of 
the  endowments  of  the  Church,  and  to  secure  that  no 
measure  for  these  purposes  shall  pass  the  Legislature 
without  a  distinct  appeal  to  the  Scottish  people  ;  to 
promote  reunion  among  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland ; 
to  promote  any  legislation  that  may  appear  necessary 
to  remove  obstacles  to  such  reunion."  l 

This  Laymen's  League  had  the  effect  of  stirring  the 
Disestablishment  Committee  into  the  greatest  activity. 
They  issued  pamphlets.  They  circulated  them  through- 
out the  churches.  They  requested  that  they  should  be 

1  Minutes  of  Synod,  Reports,  1891,  p.  249. 
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put  in  the  pews  on  the  Lord's  Day.  When  the  people 
came  to  worship,  they  found  these  highly  controversial 
leaflets  awaiting  them.  "  To  meet  the  desire  (the  Com- 
mittee reports)  by  many  for  literature  which  might  be 
extensively  disseminated,  the  Committee  has  prepared 
fifteen  Disestablishment  Leaflets  in  the  hope  that 
ministers  and  elders  will  assist  in  their  wide  distribu- 
tion." J  Then  follow  the  fifteen  leaflets,  all  of  them  of 
a  highly  controversial  sort. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  on  the  other  side  the 
Church  of  Scotland  was  not  less  active.  Their  Church 
Interests  Committee  replied  with  vigour.  They  were 
instrumental  in  arranging  for  many  meetings  through 
the  country.  They,  too,  distributed  much  literature 
and  scattered  it  broadcast  on  the  land.  "  Defence " 
Associations  were  formed  in  many  parishes,  and  under 
their  auspices  plebiscites  of  the  people  were  taken  for 
and  against  Disestablishment. 

All  this  political  agitation  created  the  feeling  in  many 
minds  that  the  Churches  were  much  too  involved  in  the 
political  partisanship  of  the  time.  On  the  United  Presby- 
terian side,  this  feeling  gave  rise  to  a  large  number  of 
overtures  being  sent  up  to  the  Synod — asking  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Disestablishment  Committee,  and  com- 
plete abstinence  from  all  political  or  semi-political 
agitation.  These  overtures  naturally  came  from  members 
who  had  become  identified  with  the  political  party  that 
opposed  Disestablishment,  and  who  thus  resented  bitterly 
action  by  the  Church  to  which  they  belonged  on  behalf 
of  the  political  party  they  hated.  However,  the  Synod 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  would  not  look  at  the  sug- 
gestion to  silence  the  Disestablishment  Committee  or  to 
disband  it.  Nevertheless  there  were  a  few  quiet  minds, 
not  intimately  connected  with  either  party,  who  would 
have  preferred  that  their  Church  was  less  prominent  in 
the  political  arena.  They  expressed  their  minds  on  this 

1  Minutes  of  Synod,  Reports,  1891,  p.  251. 
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occasion  in  a  motion  put  forward  by  Dr.  Fergus  Ferguson 
of  Queen's  Park,  Glasgow,  which  was  as  follows  : 

1.  That  it  belongs  to  this  Church  actively  to  sym- 

pathize with  every  truly  religious  and  philan- 
thropic movement,  and,  in  view  of  the  divided 
and  unsatisfactory  condition  of  Church 
life  in  Scotland,  to  contribute  its  own  part 
towards  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  general  situation. 

2.  That  it  is  not  in  the  interests  of  this  Church, 

nor  in  harmony  with  its  principles,  as  a 
spiritual  body  having  spiritual  work  to  do, 
directly  to  interfere  in  its  corporate  capacity 
with  questions  which  it  belongs  to  the  Civil 
Power  exclusively  to  determine. 

3.  That  it  is  of  importance  to  distinguish  between 

that  which  a  Christian  citizen,  in  his  in- 
dividual capacity  and  in  the  exercise  of  his 
political  rights,  is  free  to  do,  and  ought  to 
do,  and  that  which  it  belongs  to  the  whole 
Church  to  do. 

4.  In  view  of  these  considerations,  to  instruct  its 

Standing  and  other  Committees,  in  so  far 
as  they  have  to  deal  with  public  matters,  to 
avoid  all  such  action  as  is  fitted  to  lead  the 
Church  beyond  its  own  proper  sphere,  and 
thereby  to  disturb  and  divide  its  membership 
about  questions  that  are  purely  extraneous 
to  its  life  and  work,  and  to  the  relations 
in  which  they  stand  to  each  other  as  a  non- 
political  body.1 

That  motion  was  supported  by  a  comparatively  small 
handful,  about  seventy  out  of  a  Synod  of  several  hundreds, 
but  there  was  a  great  deal  more  sympathy  with  it  through- 
out the  country  than  appeared  in  that  vote.  The  Dis- 
establishment Committee  itself,  while  it  repudiated  with 

1  Minutes  of  Synod,  1891,  p.  44. 
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vehemence  the  proposed  instruction,  took  the  matter  to 
heart,  and  never  became  so  politically  aggressive  again. 
However,  what  is  to  be  noted  is  that  the  ground  upon 
which  the  Church  claimed  to  enter  the  political  sphere 
was  that  the  religious  life  of  the  community  was  affected 
thereby,  and  that  when  the  matter  was  put  to  the  test 
the  number  of  Quietists — non-Interventionists  as  they 
might  be   called — was   comparatively  small.     Probably 
their  number  had  always   been   small.     On   the   other 
hand,  to  most  reflecting  people  on  either  side  the  lesson 
that  comes  most  forcibly  from  these  events  is  that  political 
interference  by  Church  Courts  may  be  overdone,  and 
should   be    reserved    for    great    occasions    and   carried 
through  in  a  way  worthy  of  the  sacred  interests  involved. 
That  was  substantially  true  of  the  interference  of  the 
Secession  and  Relief  Churches  in   politics  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century.     At  that  time  the  questions  that 
agitated  the  political  arena  were  great  questions,  and 
the  Church  if  it  were  to  be  true  to  its  principles  could 
hardly  elect,   as  one  President  of    the    United  States 
promised  to  do,  "  to  hold  the  balance  equally  between 
right  and  wrong." 

There  was  the  movement  that  ultimately  culminated 
in  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832 — a  change  so  vital  and  so  far- 
reaching  in  its  influence  that  to  many  it  appeared  to  be 
"  the  Deluge."  The  Secession  ministers  and  people  were 
for  the  most  part  supporters  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the 
Relief  Church  through  its  leading  ministers  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  them.  The  ministers  of  both  denomi- 
nations did  not  a  little  to  train  their  people  and  fit 
them  for  the  political  responsibilities  of  the  New  Time. 
Yet  few  of  them  were  drawn  into  the  Chartist  move- 
ment— a  movement  which  was  reprobated  at  the  time, 
but  which  has  not  now  the  sinister  aspect  that  it  once 
bore. 

The   Anti-Slavery   movement   had    a    long-drawn- 
out     career.       Its     aims     were     achieved    piecemeal. 
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First,  there  was  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
which  still  left  the  question  of  ownership  in  slaves 
untouched.  After  great  agitation,  this  last  was  dealt 
with  in  1833,  when,  at  the  cost  of  over  £20,000,000, 
it  was  decided  that  slaves  should  not  be  owned  within 
the  British  Empire.  No  sooner  was  that  Act  passed 
than  it  was  found  that  it  was  evaded  in  Jamaica  by 
means  of  negro  apprenticeship,  and  that  was  not  re- 
moved till  1838.  After  that  there  arose  from  time  to 
time  an  agitation  in  this  country  sympathetic  with  the 
efforts  of  Abolitionists  in  America,  which  was  brought 
to  an  end  only  by  the  issue  of  the  American  Civil 
War.  In  all  these  public  movements  certain  outstanding 
ministers  of  Secession  and  Relief  Churches  took  a  leading 
part.  In  fact,  as  far  back  as  1788,  the  Relief  Synod 
suggested  to  the  Burgher  and  Anti-Burgher  Synods  that 
they  should  unite  in  expressing  their  sentiments  against 
the  inhuman  system  of  the  Slave  trade  or  merchandise 
of  our  fellow-creatures!  When  the  battle  for  freedom 
became  acute,  then  in  the  East  of  Scotland,  among 
leading  public  advocates  for  Abolition,  were  men  like 
Dr.  Jamieson  of  Nicolson  Street,  Dr.  Peddie  of  Bristo, 
Dr.  Hall  of  Rose  Street,  and  others. 

In  the  West  of  Scotland,  amongst  the  foremost 
was  Dr.  Heugh,  a  man  of  rare  insight  and  of  great 
force  of  character,  and  with  a  personality  that  begot 
confidence.  He  was,  although  not  a  great  orator, 
a  very  effective  public  speaker.  As  one  writer  has 
said :  "  Glasgow  held  a  prominent  place  among  the 
great  towns  by  which  the  rights  of  humanity  were 
irresistibly  urged  on  a  lethargic  Parliament ;  and  what 
anti-slavery  meeting  was  held  in  Glasgow,  or  what 
weighty  petition  was  forwarded  by  its  citizens,  that  did 
not  derive  from  his  eloquence  and  reputation  a  large 
portion  of  the  deference  with  which  it  was  regarded."  1 

Frequently  Dr.  Heugh  went  up  to  London  as  a  mem- 

1  Life  of  Dr.  Heugh,  MacGill,  p.  319. 
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her  of  parliamentary  deputations,  and  there  his  power  was 
specially  felt.  The  same  writer  says  of  him  : 

"  His  gentlemanly  bearing,  his  highly  official  aspect, 
his  pithy  manner  of  putting  an  argument,  and  character- 
istic quickness  in  meeting  objections,  and  above  all, 
perhaps,  his  easily  discernible  scorn  of  expediency  when 
militating  against  principle, — all  these  qualities  gave 
power  to  his  conferences  and  expostulations  with  leading 
statesmen,  and  stamped  consequence  on  his  championship 
of  popular  liberties." 

In  his  efforts  to  set  the  slaves  free,  Dr.  Heugh  was 
ably  seconded  by  Dr.  King  and  Dr.  Anderson,  Both  of 
these  were  orators — the  first,  stately,  polished,  somewhat 
rhetorical ;  the  second,  fiery,  impetuous,  rolling  on  like  a 
flood  and  sweeping  everything  before  it.  At  a  great 
meeting  in  Exeter  Hall  in  1838  in  favour  of  the  abolition 
of  negro  apprenticeship,  the  form  of  slavery  that  still 
remained  after  £20,000,000  had  been  paid,  Dr.  King  was 
accepted  as  the  representative  speaker  from  Scotland. 
There  he  had  a  peculiar  experience  which  tried  his  par- 
ticular form  of  oratory  to  the  utmost.  Lord  Brougham 
was  in  the  chair,  and  kept  up  a  running  comment  upon 
King's  oratory.  "  That's  nonsense,  at  any  rate,"  was 
one  remark  muttered  between  his  teeth  ;  then,  "  Ay, 
that's  better,"  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  speech.  Dr. 
King  struggled  on  to  the  end,  but  Exeter  Hall  did  not 
hear  him  at  his  best.  That  is  just  the  kind  of  thing 
which  would  have  drawn  out  Dr.  William  Anderson.  The 
harder  he  was  hit,  the  harder  he  could  hit  back.  Dr.  G. 
Jeffrey  says  of  him  : 

"  From  the  year  1844  until  the  time  that  God  in 
His  providence  settled  the  question  of  American  slavery 
by  the  sword,  there  was  scarcely  a  single  meeting  in 
Glasgow  in  regard  to  anti-slavery  at  which  Dr.  Anderson 
was  not  present,  and  at  which  he  and  I  did  not  speak."  * 

Dr.  Anderson  was  more  fortunate  in  his  visits  to 

1  Life  of  Dr.  William  Anderson,  Gilfillan,  p.  98. 
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London  than  Dr.  King.  On  one  occasion  when  pleading 
the  anti-slavery  cause  he  was  on  the  same  platform  as 
Daniel  O'Connell,  one  of  the  greatest  orators  of  his  time. 
It  is  said  that  each  was  allowed  ten  minutes,  but  Anderson 
became  so  powerful  that  O'Connell,  who  seemed  en- 
raptured, allowed  him  to  go  on,  and  he  sat  down  amid 
a  tempest  of  applause. 

Of  all  the  ministers  of  that  time,  Dr.  Anderson  was 
the  man  who  was  most  involved  in  the  public  movements 
of  the  day.  He  was  not  political  in  the  sense  of  being 
closely  identified  with  any  one  political  party,  but  with 
pardonable  pride  he  declared  at  his  Jubilee  : 

"  With  regard  to  the  sphere  of  citizenship,  patriotism, 
and  philanthropy,  for  what  cause  in  any  of  these  depart- 
ments of  duty  were  my  advocacy  and  co-operation  ever 
solicited  in  vain  ?  Some  excelled  me  in  ability  and 
perhaps  in  zeal  in  their  pleadings  and  efforts  for  one 
object,  and  others  in  theirs  for  another ;  but  the  friends 
of  liberty  and  progress  were  always  sure  of  me,  with  my 
abilities,  such  as  they  were,  for  the  battle  of  right  against 
wrong,  in  whatever  quarter  it  might  be  waged."  l 

On  the  Irish  question  he  helped,  along  with  Sir  Daniel 
K.  Sandford,  to  make  a  Liberal  measure  possible.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  Temperance.  Along 
with  Dr.  King  and  Dr.  Jeffrey  he  assisted  in  bringing 
about  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.2  The  abolition  of 
University  Tests  found  in  all  the  United  Presbyterian 
ministers  strong  and  convinced  advocates.  When  the 
American  War  began,  and  brought  about  a  split  in  the 

1  Life  of  Dr.  William  Anderson,  Gilfillan.  p.  301. 

8  The  Anti-Corn  Law  League  was  strongly  supported  by  Secession 
and  Relief  ministers,  as  may  be  seen  from  Morley's  Life  of  Cobden  ;  and 
amongst  those  who  ought  to  be  specially  named,  are  Dr.  M'Kerrow  of 
Manchester,  who  founded  the  League  in  that  city ;  and  Dr.  Andrew 
Somerville,  for  some  years  General  Missionary  Secretary  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  who,  from  his  own  early  experiences  of  hardship 
made  an  effective  advocate  for  freedom  from  taxation  of  the  food  of 
the  poor. 
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ranks  of  the  Abolitionists,  some  siding  with  the  North 
and  some  with  the  South,  Anderson,  together  with 
many  United  Presbyterian  ministers,  became  one  of 
the  most  convinced  partisans  of  the  North.  Every- 
thing that  savoured  of  the  extension  of  liberty  found  in 
him  a  warm  supporter.  His  biographer  recalls  a  great 
speech  of  his  in  the  City  Hall  in  the  cause  of  the  freedom 
of  Hungary,  when  Louis  Kossuth  was  associated  with 
him.  The  meeting  was  in  the  afternoon,  and  consisted 
mostly  of  men.  The  occasion  was  not  at  all  suited  to 
perfervid  oratory,  but  according  to  his  biographer  the 
effect  of  Anderson's  words  was  electrical  : 

"  Then  we  saw  the  phenomenon  of  four  thousand 
men  moved,  as  the  trees  of  the  wood  are  moved  by  the 
wind  ;  and  it  was  not  mere  brushwood  either,  but  strong, 
stately,  somewhat  reluctant  oaks,  over  whom  he  was 
wielding  a  master  power,  and  from  whom  he  was  eliciting 
a  rough  and  noble  music."  * 

In  the  same  way  Anderson  advocated  the  cause  of 
Italian  unity,  and  on  the  eve  of  one  of  his  great  meetings 
in  the  City  Hall  he  received  a  letter  from  Mazzini  in 
which  occurred  the  following  words  : 

"  Allow  me  to  thank  you,  with  deep  feeling,  for  your 
devotion  to,  and  defence  of,  Italian  liberty,  both  in  your 
pulpit  and  on  the  platform.  You  are  a  noble  man, 
fighting  resolutely  for  a  noble  cause,  and  your  name 
will  remain  dear  to  me  through  (failure)  or  temporary 
defeat."  2 

With  regard  to  the  social  conditions  under  which  the 
people  lived,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  can  show  a 
record  of  labours  more  abundant  even  than  in  the 
political  sphere.  In  that  respect,  through  Sessions, 
Presbyteries  and  Church  Committees,  it  often  approached 
the  Legislature  and  suggested  how  law  might  help  in 
the  fight  against  vice.  It  trusted,  however,  still  more, 
for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  community,  to  moral 

1  Life  of  Dr.  William  Anderson,  Gilfillan,  p.  102.         *  Idem,  p.  104. 
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suasion,  and  to  the  efforts  of  ministers,  elders,  and  people 
in  their  various  localities. 

The  Temperance  question  was  one  that  early  received 
strong  support  from  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
even  before  the  Union  in  1847  from  its  parent  Churches. 
The  total  abstinence  movement  is  largely  the  creation  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Before  that, 
all  who  suggested  complete  abstinence  from  alcoholic 
liquors  were  reckoned  faddists  or  fanatics.  When  Dunlop, 
the  originator  of  Total  Abstinence  Societies  in  Scotland, 
came  to  Glasgow,  he  could  not  find  a  hall  to  lecture  in, 
until  Dr.  Dick  of  Greyfriars  opened  the  doors  of  the 
church  hall  where  he  taught  his  students. 

Drunkenness  has  always  been  despised  and  con- 
demned by  religious  people ;  but  many  practices  which 
tended  to  promote  drinking  enjoyed  for  long  the 
benediction  of  the  Church.  The  story  is  told  in 
connection  with  one  of  the  famous  Browns,  that  on 
one  occasion  when  he  had  met  with  an  accident, 
and  was  being  helped  by  some  friendly  carters,  they 
offered  him  a  glass  of  whisky,  when,  to  their  astonish- 
ment, he  suggested  that  they  must  first  ask  a  blessing  on  it. 
It  was  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  for  God's  blessing 
to  be  asked  on  the  whisky  consumed.  In  the  Orkney 
Islands  it  was  customary  in  some  backward  districts 
till  late  in  the  century  to  have  no  religious  services  at 
funerals,  but  instead  to  have  a  blessing  asked  and  thanks 
to  God  returned  for  the  two  rounds  of  whisky  that  were 
considered  necessary.  At  ordination  dinners,  if  all  stories 
are  true,  even  ministers  and  elders  forgot  themselves, 
and  occasionally  went  beyond  any  reasonable  limit. 
From  Burns'  poems,  we  know  how  drink  and  religion 
went  together,  and  how  frequently  John  Barleycorn  was 
called  in  to  stimulate  excitement  at  religious  gatherings. 
In  bringing  about  an  entire  change  in  these  respects  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  has  not  been  the  least 
amongst  the  beneficial  influences  at  work.  It  may 


sometimes  appear  that,  notwithstanding  all  temperance 
efforts,  no  great  change  had  been  brought  about  in  the 
drinking  habits  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  Drink 
Bill  has  gone  on  steadily  mounting,  and  as  much  is  spent 
at  this  hour  per  head  in  drink  as  at  any  previous  period 
in  history.  But  to  understand  the  full  significance  of 
that,  the  great  rise  in  wages  must  be  taken  into  account, 
with  the  corresponding  ability  on  the  part  of  the  working 
classes  to  spend  more  on  alcohol.  Certainly  within  the 
lifetime  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  (from  1847- 
1900)  nothing  less  than  a  revolution  has  taken  place  in 
the  attitude  of  Christian  people  to  the  drink  question, 
and  in  the  amount  of  intoxicating  liquor  used  in  Church 
circles.  With  one  single  exception — that  of  a  daughter 
Church  (The  Evangelical  Union),  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  may  be  said  to  have  done  more  than  any  other 
religious  body  in  leading  the  way  towards  promoting 
temperance  sentiment. 

A  Ministers'  Union,  consisting  of  abstaining  ministers, 
was  formed  in  1845.  Latterly  it  became  merged  in  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  Total  Abstinence  Union, 
which  was  formed,  with  the  approval  of  the  Synod,  in  1889. 
This  Union  gathered  all  existing  congregational  Total 
Abstinence  Societies  into  one,  and  reported  annually 
through  the  Temperance  Committee  to  the  Synod.  It 
was  not  brought  to  the  birth  without  a  considerable 
struggle.  It  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
tend  to  divide  the  congregations  into  Teetotalers  and 
Non-Teetotalers.  The  majority  of  Presbyteries  decided 
against  the  proposal,  but  the  growing  keenness  of  Tem- 
perance sentiment  in  the  Synod  gained  the  day,  and  the 
Temperance  Union  was  inaugurated.  Latterly  it  has 
had  two  organizing  secretaries.  In  the  eleven  years  of 
its  existence  it  justified  the  hopes  entertained  of  it  and 
belied  the  fears  of  those  (including  not  a  few  strong  Tem- 
perance advocates)  who  thought  that  it  would  introduce 
bitterness  and  division  into  congregational  life.  The 
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number  of  societies  grew  from  59  to  365,  and  the  member- 
ship from  6735  to  50,630.  The  same  year,  1900,  the 
ministerial  roll  of  abstaining  members  had  risen  to  446 
out  of  a  total  of  over  500. 

The  Synod's  Committee  on  Temperance  originated 
in  1865.  Before  that,  if  the  Temperance  question  was 
dealt  with  at  all,  it  came  up  under  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Morals.  But  that  year  the  Synod  re- 
solved to  institute  a  Standing  Committee  on  Temperance, 
and  filled  it  with  some  of  the  stalwarts  in  the  Temperance 
cause. 

At  first,  this  Temperance  Committee  walked  very 
warily.  The  first  year  it  gave  in  only  a  verbal  report, 
and  the  most  it  could  recommend  for  several  years  was 
that  ministers  should  be  enjoined  to  preach  a  Temper- 
ance sermon  in  December.  Gradually,  however,  it  gained 
courage.  In  1880  it  recommended  the  institution  of 
Bands  of  Hope  in  congregations.  It  discouraged  drink- 
ing usages  at  funerals,  and  at  ordination  and  induction 
dinners.  Then  it  grew  a  little  bolder  still,  and  recom- 
mended the  Synod  to  discourage  all  social  drinking 
usages ;  and  to  warn  the  members  of  the  Church  against 
sharing  in  these,  and,  in  addition,  to  take  all  practical 
measures  with  a  view  of  suppressing  the  evils  of  in- 
temperance.1 

Latterly  the  Synod's  Committee  took  a  vital  part  in 
pressing  for  Legislative  Reform.  It  obtained  the  Synod's 
sanction  to  petition  Parliament  in  favour  of  early  closing 
of  Public  Houses,  Reduction  of  Licences,  Local  Veto,  and 
popular  control  in  so  far  as  it  contained  the  principle 
of  local  option. 

In  the  year  1896  and  following  years  a  sharp  division 
occurred  in  the  Temperance  ranks  of  the  Synod  over 
the  Threefold  Option  movement.  This  movement, 
which  originated  with  the  Rev.  James  Pa  ton,  D.D.,  of 
Glasgow,  and  was  strongly  supported  by  Professor 

1  Minutes  of  Synod,  1880,  p.  42. 
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Calderwood  of  Edinburgh,  received  the  support  of  the 
Temperance  Committee  of  the  Established  Church  and 
also  of  their  General  Assembly.  It  was,  however,  repu- 
diated as  an  unsound  method  of  reform  by  the  majority 
of  the  Free  Church  Assembly,  and  still  more  by  the 
United  Presbyterian  Synod.  In  its  main  feature,  it 
differed  from  the  policy  of  the  Synod's  Temperance  Com- 
mittee (i)  by  proposing  to  give  compensation  to  those 
suddenly  deprived  of  a  licence  without  fault  of  their  own  ; 
and  (2)  by  introducing  into  the  options  to  be  submitted 
to  the  electorate  the  option  of  Public  Management.  The 
Drink  Traffic  was  to  be  managed  as  it  was  in  Gothenburg, 
not  for  purposes  of  private  gain,  but  with  a  view  to  public 
control  and  the  increase  of  sobriety.  It  is  difficult  after 
the  lapse  of  years  to  understand  how  this  subject  created 
so  much  warmth.  Professor  Calderwood  was  the  cham- 
pion of  Threefold  Option  in  the  Synod,  although  he  fre- 
quently stated  that  of  all  the  options  to  be  submitted 
to  the  electorate  his  own  personal  preference  was  for 
limitation.  However,  the  Synod's  Committee  gave  a 
hundred  and  one  reasons  why  this  whole  scheme  should 
be  banned.  Calderwood  himself  was  attacked  in  an 
unusually  bitter  manner  in  the  Synod.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  when  the  air  of  the  Synod  was  full  of  electric- 
ity, one  speaker  went  a  little  too  far  in  his  attack 
and  used  words  that  might  have  been  acceptable  enough 
on  a  political  platform,  when  suddenly  a  strong  and 
violent  hiss  was  heard  throughout  the  House.  Although 
five-sixths  of  the  Assembly  agreed  with  the  speaker  in 
his  positions,  they  had  sufficient  fairness  and  respect 
for  Calderwood  to  resent  anything  of  the  nature  of  per- 
sonal abuse  or  reflection  on  motives.  The  Threefold 
Option  question  was  prolonged  after  the  Union  ;  but,  long 
before  the  matter  was  settled  by  Parliament,  the  heat 
died  down,  and  men  wondered  what  all  the  excitement 
had  been  about. 

On  other  and  kindred  questions  besides  Temperance, 
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the  Synod,  either  by  itself  or  through  its  Committee, 
took  a  prominent  part  in  forming  public  opinion,  and  even 
in  shaping  the  laws  which  were  placed  on  the  Statute  book. 
It  pronounced  again  and  again  against  gambling  and 
betting.  It  issued  pastoral  letters,  and  scattered  leaflets 
broadcast  amongst  congregations.  It  appointed  deputa- 
tions to  meet  members  of  Parliament,  and  communi- 
cated its  views  with  considerable  frequency  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  We  cannot  doubt  that  all  this 
interest  and  earnestness  had  its  effect  upon  the  com- 
munity, and  undoubtedly,  to  some  extent,  shaped 
legislation. 

Governments,  however,  are  hard  to  move,  and  the 
gambling  mania  is  still  rife.  The  advanced  position  that 
the  Synod  took  up  in  this  matter  may  be  gathered  from 
the  Committee's  recommendation  adopted  in  1891.  In 
their  report  it  is  stated  : 

"  The  Synod  deplores  the  spread  of  the  vice  of  gamb- 
ling and  betting  in  so  many  forms  and  through  all  classes 
of  the  community,  both  on  account  of  its  direct  evils, 
and  as  being  an  outward  sign  of  a  prevailing  irreligious 
spirit ;  expresses  its  conviction  that  national  well-being, 
social  morality,  and  the  purity  and  progress  of  the 
Church  are  thereby  in  grave  peril ;  and  earnestly 
counsels  every  minister,  elder,  and  member  of  the  Church 
to  discountenance  and  combat  the  gambling  spirit  in  all 
its  forms.  The  Synod  regards  the  practice  of  raffles 
and  lotteries  as  inconsistent  with  Christian  principle  ; 
urges  the  Sessions  to  prevent  these  and  other  such  ques- 
tionable methods  of  getting  money  at  bazaars  connected 
with  their  congregations;  and  further  earnestly  recom- 
mends ministers  to  enforce  from  the  pulpit  and  other- 
wise, the  duty  of  direct,  systematic,  and  proportionate 
liberality."  l 

In   addition   to    betting    and    gambling,   somewhat 

1  Minutes  of  Synod,    1891    [Appendix].     Temperance   Committee's 
Report,  p.  240. 
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similar  treatment  was  given  to  the  Opium  Traffic,  to 
State  Regulation  of  Vice,  to  the  Supply  of  Liquor  to 
native  races.  Upon  all  these  questions  the  Church 
spoke  with  no  uncertain  voice  ;  and  both  by  speech  and 
pen,  by  resolutions  in  Presbyteries  and  Synods,  by 
petitions  to  Parliament,  and  in  countless  other  ways,  it 
wrought  steadily  and  assiduously  for  the  purification  of 
social  life  and  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
people.  It  cannot  be  imagined  that  these  efforts  have 
been  in  vain.  Although  these  great  evils  are  not  wholly 
removed,  and  in  some  instances  scarcely  even  greatly 
diminished,  yet  if  we  were  to  blot  out  of  the  history  of 
the  last  half-century  the  influence  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  a  much  more  meagre  measure  of  progress 
would  have  been  accomplished. 

With  regard  to  those  schemes  of  charitable,  philan- 
thropic and  social  effort  by  which  the  Christian  com- 
munity seek  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  that  are  hostile 
to  religious  and  moral  progress,  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  as  a  Church  did  little  or  nothing.  The  concep- 
tion prevailed  in  the  Protestant  Church  in  the  nineteenth 
century  that  organized  social  effort  was  more  properly 
the  work  of  the  Christian  community  in  its  civil  capacity. 
"  Man,  who  made  me  a  Divider  over  you?  "  was  interpreted 
very  literally.  Such  questions  as  the  housing  of  the 
poor,  improvement  of  working-class  conditions,  increase 
of  wages,  the  provision  of  homes  for  the  blind  and  infir- 
maries for  the  sick,  the  rescue  of  the  fallen,  and  care  for 
the  homeless,  all  such  things  were  deliberately  left  by  the 
Churches  to  their  members  as  part  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity. The  charge  made  against  the  Church  of  in- 
difference to  these  questions  is  made  upon  a  totally 
false  conception  of  what  constitutes  the  Church.  If  the 
names  of  all  those  connected  with  the  Church  were  cut 
out  from  the  various  boards  and  committees  which 
carry  on  social  and  philanthropic  work,  then  very  few 
indeed  would  be  left.  The  Church  may  have  taken  a 
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somewhat  narrow  view  of  its  function,  but  in  seeking 
to  estimate  the  influence  of  a  Church,  account  must  be 
taken  of  the  above  consideration. 

If  the  influence  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
on  the  community  with  regard  to  social  work  is  to  be 
reckoned  by  the  number  of  its  members  who  contributed 
largely  of  their  time  and  money,  and  assisted  by  their 
counsel  in  guiding  many  of  its  movements  through 
periods  of  initial  difficulty,  then  it  cannot  but  be  ranked 
high. 

In  Glasgow,  for  example,  there  were  upon  the  boards 
and  committees  of  the  various  institutions  that  were 
working  for  the  amelioration  of  the  social  conditions  of 
the  people  a  proportion  of  its  leading  members  much  in 
excess  of  the  Church's  numerical  strength.  One  of  the 
earlier  efforts  in  Glasgow  to  provide  a  healthy  entertain- 
ment for  the  very  poorest  of  the  people  at  a  trifling  cost 
originated  with  the  minister  of  Greyfriars.  The  Social 
Reform  Association  was  largely  supported  by  United 
Presbyterian  elders,  amongst  whom  was  the  well-known 
name  of  John  Henderson  of  Park.  Its  aim  was  to  re- 
place the  penny  gaff  and  the  low-class  theatre  by  healthy 
amusement  varied  with  light  instruction.  It  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  kind  of  thing  which  is  now  being  done 
by  so  many  churches  and  missions  in  Saturday  evening 
socials,  and  latterly  by  P.S.A.  and  P.S.E.  meetings. 
Whatever  of  good  has  come  from  these  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  Church. 

As  the  nineteenth  century  closed,  the  Church  began 
to  take  a  more  direct  grip  of  the  social  movements  that 
made  for  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the  people. 
The  work  done  by  the  Salvation  Army  was  coming  home 
to  their  conscience.  The  first  Church  to  come  to  the 
front  in  this  respect  was  the  Church  of  Scotland.  It 
originated  work  in  1904  and  has  a  magnificent  record  of 
labours  amongst  the  submerged  tenth  in  slum  areas,  in 
model  lodging-houses,  in  rescue  homes,  and  in  ministra- 

15 
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tions  to  the  poor.  The  United  Free  Church  is  now 
beginning  to  follow. 

In  1893  a  Report  to  the  Synod  by  the  Life  and  Work 
Committee  shows  that  it  was  being  more  and  more 
appreciated  that  serious  hindrances  to  spiritual  and 
moral  progress  arise  from  bad  social  conditions.  The 
report  does  not  show  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  but 
it  clearly  indicates  that  the  Church  must  do  something 
to  remedy  these  evils,  or  at  least  to  see  that  they  are 
remedied.  That  is  plain  from  the  following  paragraphs 
in  the  report : 

"  Across  that  portion  of  Scotland  stretching  from  Fife 
and  East  Lothian  in  the  east  to  Dumbartonshire  and 
Ayrshire  in  the  west,  there  have  been  added  to  the  popula- 
tion, within  this  generation,  thousands  of  workers,  brought 
in  large  numbers  at  a  time  into  what  were  formerly 
quiet  rural  districts,  homely  villages,  or  small  hamlets. 
Gathered  from  every  quarter  of  the  land,  and  some  from 
other  lands,  with  no  common  training  or  associations, 
unfamiliar  with  the  habits  of  Scottish  religious  life,  with 
no  high  standard  of  public  opinion  to  guide  their  social 
intercourse,  and  oftentimes  compelled,  by  the  very 
suddenness  with  which  the  community  has  come  into 
existence,  to  live  under  conditions  unfavourable  to  a 
healthy  moral  or  social  life,  these  new-comers  have  pro- 
duced a  state  of  affairs  which  sorely  taxes  the  efforts  of 
the  small  congregations  in  their  neighbourhood,  and 
presents  a  serious  problem  for  the  consideration  of  all 
branches  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  deteriorating 
influences  inseparable  from  the  hasty  gathering  together 
of  a  population  of  heterogeneous  elements  have  often 
been  intensified  by  excessive  Sabbath  labour,  and 
facilities  for  the  purchase  of  strong  drink  ;  by  insani- 
tary conditions,  and  by  such  overcrowding  of  houses 
as  renders  the  elevating  charm  of  family  life  almost  an 
impossibility ;  and  these  have  taken  effect  in  harden- 
ing and  degrading  the  community  before  the  Church 
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has  been  able  to  exercise  a  guiding  influence  upon 
them. 

"  Questions  affecting  the  social  and  political  condition 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  and  the  rural  population 
generally  are  likely  to  bulk  more  largely  in  the  public 
view  than  they  have  hitherto  done,  and  changes,  far- 
reaching  in  their  issues,  will  be  proposed  and  discussed 
in  the  press  and  on  the  platform.  It  may  not  be  within 
the  province  of  our  Church  Courts  to  take  ecclesiastical 
action  in  regard  to  such  proposals,  or  to  discuss  them  in 
their  economic  and  political  bearings,  but  the  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  all  Christian  citizens  carefully  to  study 
such  questions  from  the  Christian  standpoint,  in  the 
interests  of  the  advancement  of  God's  kingdom,  with  a 
view  to  take  their  fair  share  in  guiding  the  public  opinion 
of  the  country  and  the  legislation  which  it  produces. 

"  The  problem  of  Church  work  in  rural  districts  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  Church 
in  our  larger  centres,  and  with  the  mitigation  or  removal 
of  many  of  the  social  or  moral  hindrances  to  the  gospel 
to  be  met  by  home  mission  enterprise  in  the  cities  and 
larger  towns."  * 

It  cannot  be  said  in  view  of  such  deliverances  that 
the  Church  has  been  indifferent  to  the  social  condition 
of  the  masses,  or  that  it  has  failed  to  appreciate  the 
intimate  connection  which  exists  between  the  outward 
and  the  inward — the  improvement  of  the  external 
environment  of  a  people  and  their  inner  spiritual  welfare. 
Since  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  became  merged 
in  the  larger  union,  this  aspect  of  the  truth  has  been 
more  and  more  emphasized,  to  the  danger,  as  some  think, 
of  involving  the  Church  in  debatable  and  questionable 
remedies. 

A  glance  over  this  long  tale  of  work  in  connection 
with  social  and  political  movements,  reveals  the  United 

1  Minutes  of  Synod,  1893,  Report  of  Life  and  Work  Committee, 
p.  160  ff. 
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Presbyterian  Church  as  pre-eminently  human.  Its 
ministers,  elders,  and  members  have  been  engaged  in 
not  a  few  conflicts.  These  conflicts  have  left  many 
scars.  It  would  be  folly  to  say  that  history  has  homolo- 
gated all  they  contended  for,  and  has  invariably  con- 
demned their  opponents.  But  this  at  least  may  be  said, 
that  whenever  or  wherever  this  Church  has  expressed 
itself,  it  has  always  been  on  the  side  of  the  people  and 
of  working  for  the  people.  Its  clergy  occupied  no  sacred 
ring  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  community.  Liberty, 
both  national  and  individual,  was  a  passion  with  them. 
Social  injustice  and  social  inequalities,  when  these  were 
allowed  to  exercise  an  unfair  influence,  found  in  this 
Church  a  stern  opponent.  Every  scheme  that  aimed  at 
the  improvement  of  the  lot  of  the  working  classes,  the 
relief  of  distress,  or  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  life, 
if  not  directly  supported  by  Synodical  and  Presbyterial 
resolutions,  was  nevertheless  sure  of  the  warm  friendship 
of  the  ministers,  elders,  and  members,  and  not  seldom 
found  its  inception  amongst  their  ranks  and  was  main- 
tained by  their  solid  support. 

A  Church  possessing  such  characteristics  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  without  deep  and  permanent  influence 
upon  the  social  and  political  life  of  Scotland. 


CHAPTER    XI 

ITS  DEMOCRATIC  SPIRIT 

PRESBYTERIANISM  as  a  form  of  government,  while  it 
possesses  certain  aristocratic  features,  is  democratic  in 
spirit.  Its  government  by  Sessions,  Presbyteries,  Synods, 
and  Assemblies  is  not  so  directly  in  constant  touch  with 
the  vote  of  the  people  as  Congregationalism.  Its  rulers 
are  re-elected  by  the  people,  but  once  elected  they  hold 
office  for  life.  A  minister  can  be  judged  only  by  his 
Presbytery.  All  the  members  must  submit  in  the  Lord 
to  the  judicatories  of  the  Church.  When  the  Stuart 
kings  did  their  best  to  impose  absolute  rule  upon  Scot- 
land, they  felt  they  must  get  rid  of  Presbyterianism. 
"  No  bishop,  no  king,"  was  a  saying  of  Charles  i.  Fawn- 
ing hypocrisy  and  adulation  of  superiors,  such  as  Charles 
loved,  did  not  coalesce  with  a  robust  Calvinistic  creed 
or  with  a  form  of  Church  government  in  which  all  the 
clergy  were  equal,  and  in  which  the  Moderator  held  office 
for  a  single  year  and  at  the  best  was  but  primus  inter 
pares.  The  titles  Very  Reverend  and  Right  Reverend, 
now  given  to  the  Moderators  of  the  Established  Church 
and  occasionally  to  those  of  the  United  Free  Church, 
were  not  known  in  the  early  days  of  Presbytery. 

While  all  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  Churches  were 
more  or  less  democratic,  the  United  Presbyterian  was 
most  intensely  so.  There  was  nothing  to  marvel  at 
in  that.  The  sense  of  the  worth  of  the  individual,  which 
was  inherent  in  the  very  spirit  of  Presbyterianism,  had 

been  beaten  into  it  by  a  long  series  of  quarrels  with  a 
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stupid  and  unjust  State.  The  Civil  Government  of 
the  Stuarts  was  determined  to  control  the  Church, 
dictate  its  policy,  fashion  its  orders,  and  prescribe  its 
creed  and  worship.  It  tried  to  put  the  Church  into 
leading-strings;  but  the  Church  would  not  be  led. 
Neither  would  it  be  driven.  The  utter  and  crass 
stupidity  of  the  superior  powers  was  patent  to  even 
the  humblest  Scotsman,  and  necessarily  gave  him  con- 
fidence in  his  own  judgment.  It  magnified  his  worth ; 
it  increased  his  personal  stature.  The  peasant  was 
brought  to  believe  that  he  could  come  to  as  true  a 
decision  as  a  king  or  a  marquis  or  an  earl.  These 
experiences  tended  to  make  the  Scottish  Church 
democratic ;  but  similar  experiences,  this  time  at  the 
hands  of  the  Church,  succeeded  in  bestowing  upon  the 
Secession  and  Relief  Churches  a  double  portion  of  this 
spirit.  The  tyranny  hitherto  exercised  by  the  State  was 
now  exercised  by  the  Church.  As  Dr.  Hutton  of  Paisley 
stated  in  his  "  Jubilee  "  address  when  speaking  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Secession  :  "  The  causes  of  Secession  lay 
deep  in  a  long-continued  degeneracy  of  the  State- 
Church  reformed.  The  revival  of  patronage  under  the 
Revolution  Government,  the  forced  settlements  by  the 
Assemblies,  their  preponderating  hostility  to  the  Marrow, 
their  worse  than  feeble  dealing  with  theological  de- 
linquents in  high  places,  the  persistent  intolerance  of 
the  ruling  party  in  the  deteriorated  judicatories,  and 
their  final  attempt  to  suppress  the  voice  of  dissents  and 
the  remaining  independence  of  Presbyteries,  were  only 
symptoms  of  an  ecclesiastical  debasement  rendering 
hopeless  internal  reform." 

But  such  an  experience  as  that  was  bound  to  increase 
the  value  placed  upon  the  judgment  of  the  individual, 
however  humble  his  station.  As  every  Seceder  looked 
back  upon  the  past  he  saw  that  a  few  individuals  stood 
up  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Assembly,  and  that  after- 
wards it  came  to  be  almost  universally  accepted  that 
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the  few  had  been  in  the  right  and  the  majority  in  the 
wrong.  In  the  actions  of  the  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling, 
of  Riding  Commissions,  and  of  tyrannical  Assemblies 
that  forbade  even  the  registering  of  dissents,  Christ  was 
not  represented  by  the  majority,  but  by  the  minority. 
The  result  was  to  make  every  private  soldier  in  the  army 
of  the  Secession  feel  that  he  might  be  carrying  a  marshal's 
baton  in  his  knapsack. 

At  any  rate  the  spirit  of  democracy — of  the  value  of 
the  individual  man,  of  the  scandal  of  treating  him  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  or  of  using  him  as  a  mere  pawn  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  check-board,  entered  into  the  blood  of  the 
Secession  and  the  Relief,  and  was  carried  with  them  into 
the  greater  Union.  This  spirit  ran  through  all  its  history, 
and  may  be  traced  in  a  multitude  of  decisions.  A  common 
saying  amongst  the  Seceders  was,  "  The  Church  of  Christ 
ought  to  be  the  freest  Society  on  earth  "  ;  and  they  cer- 
tainly endeavoured  to  carry  out  that  ideal. 

This  democratic  spirit  was  seen  in  the  nature  of  their 
Church  Courts,  and  particularly  of  their  Supreme  Court. 
Early  in  the  history  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
the  question  was  faced  whether  in  the  larger  Church  they 
should  not  have  a  delegated  Assembly.  The  Synods 
of  the  Secession  and  Relief  Churches  were  composed  of 
the  sum  total  of  the  members  of  all  the  Presbyteries. 
In  1848,  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  transmitted  to 
Presbyteries  a  number  of  queries  designed  to  test  whether 
the  Church  wished  a  representative  Assembly  or  not. 
Amongst  the  queries  were  the  following  : 
"  i.  What  is  about  the  number  of  members  of  which 
the  Delegated  Court  should  consist  ? 

2.  What  should  be  the  proportion  sent  from  each 

Presbytery  ? 

3.  What  should  be  the  proportion  as  to  the  number  of 

Ministers  and  Elders  ?     The  same  number  of 
both,  or  what  ? 

4.  In  what  way  should  the  members  be  appointed  ? 
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By  Election,  by  Rotation,  or  partly  by  both  ? 
or  should  this  point  be  left  to  be  settled  by 
Presbyteries  ? 

5.  Should  any  members  be  appointed  for  two  years, 
that  a  portion  of  the  first  Assembly  may 
remain  Members  of  the  second,  and  a  portion 
of  the  second  remain  Members  of  the  third,  and 
so  on  ?  And  if  so,  what  number  ?  "  x 
There  was  evidently  a  section  of  the  Synod  in  favour 
of  some  change,  but  the  returns  from  Presbyteries  were 
so  conflicting,  and  such  a  large  number  of  Presbyteries 
and  Sessions  were  in  favour  of  retaining  a  full  Synodical 
representation,  that  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  post- 
pone the  whole  question.  Twenty-five  years  elapsed 
before  it  was  raised  again,  when  it  came  up  by  overture 
from  certain  important  Sessions  in  Edinburgh  (Broughton 
Place,  Bristo,  Newington).  On  this  occasion  the  answer 
was  even  still  more  decisive.  That  settled  the  matter 
for  good.  Although  the  Supreme  Court  had  latterly 
a  membership  of  over  noo,  it  remained  an  undelegated 
court  to  the  end.  The  effect  of  this  in  ministering  to 
the  democratic  spirit  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
were  managed  is  evident.  When  all  the  ministers  were 
present  every  year,  they  came  up  with  a  more  or  less 
complete  understanding  of  the  business.  All  were  upon 
the  same  level.  They  were  not,  as  in  a  delegated  Assembly, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  few  who  were  always  there.  Every 
man  who  had  the  capacity  had  the  opportunity  of  showing 
what  was  in  him.  Latterly  a  very  large  share  in  the 
business  was  taken  by  the  younger  men.  It  may  not 
always  have  been  so.  For  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church's  existence,  the  speaking, 
we  are  told,  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  older  men. 
In  the  life  of  Professor  Calderwood,  the  story  is  told  by  a 
contributor  how  this  state  of  things  was  altered. 

"  Forty  years  ago  the  speaking  in  the  Synod  was 

1  Minutes  of  Synod,  1848,  p.  175. 
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entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  older  ministers.  About 
twenty  of  them,  mostly  grey-haired  men  of  much  power 
and  weight,  sat  on  the  front  seat  of  the  Synod  Hall, 
and  out  of  that  privileged  circle  the  speakers  on  all 
the  questions  submitted  to  the  Synod  arose.  They 
arranged  the  order  of  business,  and  the  order  in  which 
the  speakers  should  be  heard.  If  any  one  outside  of 
that  circle  was  to  be  heard  it  was  they  who  asked  him 
to  speak,  and  he  was  heard  because  they  did  ask  him. 
One  evening,  however,  when  some  important  matter 
was  before  the  Court,  a  young  minister  arose  from  a 
back  pew  and  with  clear,  firm  voice  began  to  speak. 
It  was  Henry  Calderwood  who  interrupted  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  grave  and  reverend  seniors  in  the 
front.  On  another  occasion,  soon  after  that,  he  rose 
and  spoke  again,  when  there  was  some,  but  less,  opposi- 
tion shown  to  his  speaking,  for  they  had  learned  on 
the  former  evening  that  he  could  and  would  speak. 
Other  younger  ministers,  such  as  Dr.  James  Brown  of 
Paisley,  began  to  follow  up  Dr.  Calderwood's  lead,  and 
soon  the  monopoly  of  speaking  enjoyed  by  the  older 
ministers  was  broken,  and  the  right  of  the  younger 
men  to  take  part  in  even  the  most  important  discussions 
of  the  Synod  was  allowed,  a  right  that  has  been  main- 
tained to  the  present  day."  l 

The  result  of  this  spirit  was  that  the  Synod  never 
had  a  leader.  There  were  men  in  it  who  exercised 
great  influence,  but  the  Synod  followed  them  only  so 
long  as  they  expressed  its  opinion.  A  notorious  instance 
of  that  was  seen  in  the  fact  that  while  the  members 
followed  Dr.  Hutton  almost  implicitly  on  his  Disestablish- 
ment policy,  whenever  the  question  of  Union  with  the 
Free  Church  came  to  be  considered,  they  suddenly 
forsook  him  and  left  him  almost  in  a  minority  of  one. 
Another  proof  lay  in  the  fact  that  sometimes  a  motion 
would  be  carried  by  a  comparatively  unknown  member 

1  Life  of  Henry  Calderwood,  p.  117. 
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against  the  combined  wisdom  of  those  who  represented 
the  administrative  weight  of  the  Church.  On  one 
occasion  an  obscure  country  minister  carried  a  motion 
dealing  with  legal  procedure,  against  the  two  Synod 
clerks,  Dr.  Kennedy  and  Dr.  Blair  entering  their  dissent 
against  the  finding.1 

At  another  time  a  young  minister  of  a  few  years' 
standing  almost  upset  the  report  of  an  important  Com- 
mittee of  which  Professor  Duff  was  convener.  This 
spirit  had  its  disadvantages,  but  it  was  not  without  its 
compensations.  Mistakes  were  made  that  might  have 
been  avoided,  and  the  heart  of  the  Synod  was  sometimes 
better  than  its  head.  But  the  Court  that  made  the 
mistake  was,  so  far  at  least  as  ministerial  representation 
was  concerned,  the  same  as  witnessed  the  result  of  its 
action;  and  not  seldom  in  a  year  or  two  it  frankly 
rectified  what  had  been  done  amiss.  This  keen  interest  in 
the  business  on  the  part  of  a  large  body  of  the  members 
led  to  virility  and  independence.  It  made  the  individual 
consider  more  carefully  his  personal  responsibility.  At 
the  same  time  a  decision,  when  once  reached,  was  more 
likely  to  be  loyally  accepted.  The  interference  of  the 
Supreme  Court  with  the  affairs  of  the  lesser  judicatories 
and  with  congregational  liberties  became  less  and  less 
as  time  went  on.  Not  seldom  its  action  was  described 
as  pure  Congregationalism.  But  if  the  driving  was 
with  a  light  rein,  it  was  none  the  less  firm  and  real. 
Whenever  a  decision  was  announced  to  the  Church, 
even  although  it  might  have  been  passed  over  the  heads 
of  a  dissenting  minority,  nothing  could  have  exceeded 
the  loyal  way  in  which  the  congregations  accepted  it. 
The  Synod  was  slow  to  speak  ;  but,  when  it  spoke,  its 
voice  was  listened  to.  On  its  part,  the  Supreme  Court 
aimed  at  carrying  the  congregations  with  it.  No  motion 
was  more  frequently  successful  and  more  certain  to 
carry  after  a  bewildering  debate,  than  to  send  down  the 

1  Minutes  of  Synod,  1895,  p.  32. 
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disputed  matter  to  Presbyteries  and  Sessions  for  their 
consideration.  It  might  be  contended  that  this  was  a 
most  impolitic  thing  to  do.  It  might  mean  the  intro- 
duction into  peaceful  Sessions  of  highly  debatable 
matter  to  the  disturbance  of  the  harmony  of  the  Church. 
That  risk  was  deliberately  run,  and  very  seldom  did  any 
dire  results  follow. 

The  question  of  Union  with  the  Free  Church  was 
sent  down  more  than  once,  not  only  to  Presbyteries  and 
Sessions,  but  also  to  congregations.  It  was  thrashed 
out  there,  and  not  seldom  in  congregational  meetings 
motions  of  approval  and  amendments  were  submitted. 
There  was  an  element  hostile  to  Union  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  as  well  as  in  the  Free  Church, 
but  when  the  decision  came  to  unite,  not  a  single  con- 
gregation seceded.  This  was  all  the  more  remarkable 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  title  deeds  of  almost 
all  of  these  congregations  could  have  been  manipulated 
by  a  local  majority  so  as  to  carry  the  property  with 
them.  Freedom  is  a  strong  diet  to  feed  upon,  but 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  it  do  not  take 
readily  to  the  spoon  meat  of  perpetual  dictation.  There 
was  no  Model  Trust  Deed  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church ;  and  yet  in  the  fifty-three  years  of  its  existence 
the  secession  of  a  congregation  with  its  property  was 
almost  unheard  of.  In  one  case,  where  a  congregation 
seceded,  it  petitioned  after  a  few  years  to  be  taken 
back.  The  disadvantages  of  the  democratic  spirit  in 
the  Supreme  Court  were  not  deep  or  lasting.  Its 
advantages  were  beyond  dispute. 

Something  of  this  democratic  spirit  was  visible  also 
in  the  fact  that  the  Church  Courts  were  bound  by 
definite  rules  of  procedure  and  not  by  ancient  tradition. 
In  the  Established  Church  and  afterwards  in  the  Free 
Church,  the  conduct  of  business  was  in  accordance  with 
former  precedents.  Opportunity  was  thus  found  for 
the  development  of  great  ecclesiastical  lawyers  who  were 
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able  to  apply  to  any  particular  case  their  vast  know- 
ledge, their  unrivalled  experience,  their  recondite  store 
of  former  decisions.  "  The  lion  roared,  who  will  not 
fear  ?  "  The  ordinary  member  could  hardly  dare  to 
question  what  Sir  Henry  Wellwood  Moncrieff  laid  down 
as  the  right  thing  to  be  done.  The  book  by  which 
members  of  Church  Courts  were  to  be  guided  was  in 
the  Established  and  Free  Churches  a  book  of  Practice 
and  Procedure  ;  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  it 
was  a  book  of  Rules  and  Forms.  Soon  after  the  Union 
of  1847,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
rules  of  Church  Procedure.  They  were  finally  adopted, 
after  having  been  considered  by  Presbyteries  and 
Sessions  in  1850.  In  1883  they  were  revised,  and  in 
issuing  the  new  book  the  Synod  stated  in  the  preface  : 

"  The  Secession  and  Relief  Churches  had  each  a 
body  of  Rules  and  Forms  of  Procedure.  At  the  Union 
in  1847  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare,  from  the 
books  in  use,  Rules  and  Forms  for  the  United  Church. 
In  1848  this  Committee  laid  the  Rules  and  Forms  pre- 
pared by  it  on  the  Synod's  table  ;  these  were  adopted, 
and  the  Committee  was  instructed  to  have  them  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  Church,  In  consequence  of  numerous 
alterations  and  additions  made  in  the  course  of  years, 
it  became  necessary  to  have  the  book  revised  and  re- 
arranged. A  committee  was  accordingly  appointed  in 
1877  to  carry  this  into  effect,  and  as  the  result  of  five 
years'  labours  the  present  book  was  presented  to  the 
Synod  in  May  1882,  and  adopted  in  May  1883." 

This  rigid  mould  into  which  Church  Law  was  cast 
possessed  both  advantages  and  disadvantages.  On  the 
one  hand,  every  member  was  able  to  see  for  himself  what 
should  be  done.  Each  man  became  his  own  Church 
lawyer.  The  consequence  was  that  the  procedure  in 
Church  Courts  was  apt  to  become  somewhat  rigid  and 
technical.  Even  access  to  these  Courts  by  petition  was 
very  carefully  safeguarded.  Any  member  could  bring 
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a  petition  before  a  Church  Court,  but  it  had  to  be  done 
in  a  certain  way.  His  petition  had  to  come  through  a 
Session  to  the  Presbytery,  and  from  this,  if  necessary,  to 
the  Synod.  If  either  of  these  refused  to  transmit  his 
petition,  he  could  appeal,  and  therefore  in  this  back- 
handed way  get  a  hearing. 

The  same  principle  was  adopted  with  regard  to  Over- 
tures. In  the  United  Free  Church  it  is  the  Presbytery 
and  not  the  individual  that  overtures  the  General 
Assembly  for  any  change  in  Church  Law,  Practice, 
or  Administration.  If  a  man  cannot  convince  his 
Presbytery,  his  budding  efforts  at  reform  are  brought 
to  naught.  In  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  every 
man  who  had  any  suggestion  to  make  could  get 
it  considered  by  the  Supreme  Court ;  for,  if  his 
Presbytery  refused  to  transmit,  he  could  bring  it 
before  the  Synod  by  appeal.  When  an  overture  was 
dealt  with  by  the  Synod,  it  was  considered  by  itself.  A 
direct  pronouncement  was  made  upon  it.  In  the  larger 
Churches,  an  overture  is  taken  up  in  connection  with  a 
committee's  report  which  may  be  cognate  to  it,  and  in 
this  way  it  may  be  passed  over  without  a  single  reference 
being  made  to  it  beyond  the  speech  of  the  overturist. 
The  former  plan  is  more  favourable  to  individual  initia- 
tive. The  latter  is  a  better  safeguard  against  those 
who  might  otherwise  prove  an  infliction.  A  remark  once 
made  by  a  leader  in  the  United  Free  Assembly  in  con- 
nection with  a  particular  overture,  that  as  it  came  up 
from  only  one  Presbytery  it  did  not  need  to  be  taken 
into  serious  consideration,  would  never  have  been  uttered 
in  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod. 

Another  sign  of  the  democratic  spirit  was  to  be  found 
in  the  method  of  electing  the  Moderator.  In  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  the  nomination  is  made  by  the  College 
of  ex-Moderators  ;  in  the  Free  Church  it  is  by  a  united 
meeting  of  all  standing  committees;  but  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Synod,  nominations  were  made  on  the 
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floor  of  the  house,  and  election  immediately  followed. 
The  consequence  was  that  no  man  knew  beforehand 
whether  he  would  be  elected,  and  therefore  could  make 
no  preparations  for  occupying  the  Chair.  Frequently 
there  was  a  general  consensus  of  agreement  upon  one 
name,  but  that  was  never  certain  until  it  became  an  accom- 
plished fact.  Not  seldom  there  were  two  and  even  three 
names  proposed ;  and  although  some  men  might  dislike 
voting  upon  such  a  personal  matter,  the  result  was  almost 
invariably  received  with  good  feeling,  and  the  choice 
in  the  end  made  absolutely  unanimous.  It  was  not  on 
account  of  any  ill-feeling  engendered  that  attempts  were 
made  more  than  once  to  change  this  method.  These 
came  rather  from  the  fact  that  the  Moderator  was  placed 
at  a  great  disadvantage  compared  with  those  of  other 
Churches.  He  could  give  no  carefully  prepared  address, 
but  in  his  opening  remarks  limited  himself  to  a  few 
words  of  thanks.  As  his  closing  address  had  to  be 
composed  during  the  meetings  of  the  Synod,  it  also 
could  not  be  other  than  hastily  written.  The  consequence 
was  that  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  pronouncement 
could  only  be  given  under  the  guise  of  the  opening 
sermon  preached  the  following  year.  As  a  rule,  these 
sermons  were  not  appreciated,  and  more  than  once  the 
suggestion  was  made  to  dispense  with  them ;  but  occasion- 
ally a  great  address  was  given  in  the  opening  sermon, 
notably  one  by  Dr.  John  Robson  of  Aberdeen  on  Mission- 
ary Enterprise — a  sermon,  or  rather  address,  which  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard  it.  This  method 
of  electing  the  Moderator  was  clung  to,  notwithstanding 
strenuous  efforts  to  change  it.  In  1878,  Dr.  James  Brown 
of  Paisley  brought  forward  a  motion  which  seemed  to 
conserve  all  that  was  best  in  the  old  method,  and  yet 
allowed  a  much  harassed  Moderator  time  to  prepare  for 
his  duties.  It  was  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  That  a  standing  order  be  adopted,  to  the  effect 
that,  at  the  forenoon  sederunt  of  the  Thursday  of  the 
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first  week,  immediately  after  the  opening  exercises,  and 
before  the  minutes  have  been  read,  the  Synod  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  and  then,  after 
brief  conference,  not  exceeding  half  an  hour,  before  a 
vote  is  taken,  if  a  vote  be  needful,  fix  upon  one  to  be 
nominated  for  the  moderatorship  of  the  Synod  of  the 
following  year ;  and  that  the  person  so  fixed  on  shall  at 
that  Synod  be  proposed  in  due  form  by  the  retiring 
Moderator,  and  seconded  by  some  member  of  Court,  it 
being  understood  that  the  actual  election  shall  rest  with 
the  Synod  over  which  the  Moderator  is  to  preside." 

But  even  this  mild  effort  to  get  the  Synod  away  from 
its  traditional  right  of  election  was  passed  by  and  the 
more  direct  method  adhered  to  till  the  end. 

It  was  the  same  spirit  that  dictated  the  Synod's  pro- 
cedure in  its  methods  of  administration.  Its  aim  was  that 
every  man  should  have  equal  opportunity  of  service. 
This  principle  might  degenerate  in  some  minds  into  the 
idea  that  one  man  should  be  chosen  for  committees  as  often 
and  as  readily  as  another,  and  that  special  ability  should 
not  be  fully  used.  A  glance,  however,  at  Synodical  Com- 
mittees shows  that  such  an  absurd  conception  was  not 
entertained.  The  Supreme  Court  laboured  earnestly 
to  give  a  chance  to  new  men  as  they  came  forward,  to 
discover  ability,  and  thus  to  educate  those  who  were  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Fathers.  It  aimed  at  spreading 
the  appointments  in  administrative  work  not  only 
geographically  so  as  to  take  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
but  also  to  enlist  as  many  men  as  possible.  Certain  men 
of  special  capacity  were,  of  course,  much  more  in  evidence 
than  ordinary  mortals  ;  but  their  fellow-members  were 
very  careful  that  they  should  not  get  a  predominant 
or  overwhelming  influence  and  thus  crush  initiative  in 
others.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  one  must  interpret  the 
various  changes  that  took  place  in  determining  the 
constitution  of  the  Selection  Committee  which  was 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  nominating  all  other 
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committees,  and  thus  of  furnishing  the  personnel  of  the 
administrative  machine. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Secession  and  the  Relief,  these 
men  who  were  to  serve  upon  committees  were  chosen 
on  the  floor  of  the  house.  This  might  seem  the  most 
democratic  of  all  methods  ;  but  as  men  disliked  opposing 
a  name  in  public,  the  plan  worked  out  in  practice  in 
such  a  way  that  the  names  only  of  the  older  and  better 
known  men  were  chosen.  An  effort  was  made  to  alter 
this  method  in  1873  by  the  institution  of  a  Selection 
Committee.  It,  in  its  turn,  was  nominated  by  the  Bills 
and  Overtures  Committee,  which  was  appointed  by  the 
Presbyteries  in  rotation.  The  greatest  care  was  taken 
to  secure  that  this  Selection  Committee  should  be  repre- 
sentative of  all  classes  and  ages.  It  was  to  consist  of  the 
Moderator  of  Synod,  with  two  ex-Moderators,  three 
ministers  above  ten  years'  standing,  three  ministers  under 
ten  years'  standing,  and  four  elders.  Amongst  the 
instructions  given  to  it  were  these  :  * 

(a)  They  were  to  spread  the  work  as  much  as  possible 

among  members  of  the  Court ; 

(6)  they  were  not  forbidden    to  appoint  themselves 
to  committees,  but,  if  they  did,  it  must  be  for 
very  special  reasons  to  be  stated  to  the  Synod  ; 
(c)  and,   finally,   the  committee  each  year  before  it 
was  discharged  had  to  draw  up  a  statement 
which  showed  the  number  of  Presbyteries  repre- 
sented in  their  appointments  and  the  number 
given  to  each  ;  and  at  the  same  time  publish 
the  names  of   the   members  of   the   Selection 
Committees  for  the  previous  four  years. 
These  safeguards  aimed  at  keeping  the  administra- 
tive work  of  the  Church  from  being  too  much  centralized. 
Even  this  democratic  committee,  with  its  very  definite 
rules,  came  to  be  regarded   as  unsatisfactory.     In  an 
overture  brought  up  from  Glasgow  Presbytery  in  1890 

1  Rules  and  Forms,  p.  48,  i ,  7,  93. 
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it  was  suggested  that  a  better  method  than  that  in  use 
might  be  adopted  for  nominating  the  Selection  Com- 
mittee. It  was  stated  that  under  the  modes  hitherto 
in  use  it  had  happened  that  several  Presbyteries  of  the 
Church  had  seldom  if  ever  been  represented ;  while 
other  Presbyteries  had  been  represented  with  a  dis- 
proportionate and  unadvisable  frequency.  It  was  agreed 
that  in  future  the  Committee  should  be  nominated  by 
Presbyteries  according  to  a  definite  scheme  of  propor- 
tional representation.  The  changes  in  the  rules  regulat- 
ing its  action  were  in  the  direction  of  putting  upon  the 
Committee  greater  responsibility  and  affording  it  more 
time  for  deliberation.  It  was  instructed  to  meet  through- 
out the  year,  to  have  its  report  printed  and  circulated 
before  the  meeting  of  Synod ;  and,  further,  although  its 
nominees  could  be  challenged  in  the  Synod,  notice  of 
motion  had  to  be  given.  An  addition,  however,  to  the 
effect  that  Presbyteries  should  be  permitted  to  send 
in  to  the  Committee  nominations  to  all  vacancies  on 
standing  committees  was  rejected.  Altogether,  the  trend 
of  this  report  went  to  show  that  the  Synod  was  becoming 
a  little  less  democratic  in  its  old  age. 

In  the  management  of  congregational  affairs  the 
same  democratic  principle  was  in  evidence.  The  Church 
Court  in  a  congregation  was  the  Session.  The  ruling 
elders  sat  for  life,  or  as  long  as  they  remained  connected 
with  a  particular  church,  but  they  had  to  be  elected 
by  the  congregation.  The  ordinary  financial  affairs 
were  dealt  with  by  a  committee  of  management. 
Managers  did  not  constitute  a  Court,  but  were  responsible 
in  everything  to  those  who  elected  them.  Occasionally 
a  church  had  in  its  constitution  the  rule  that  managers 
after  four  years'  service  were  not  eligible  for  re-election 
until  the  lapse  of  one  year.  The  aim  was  to  introduce 
new  blood,  and  to  call  to  the  Church's  service  as  large 
a  number  as  possible.  A  more  objectionable  rule,  and 
one  that  was  of  doubtful  legality,  was  occasionally 
16 
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adopted,  namely,  that  no  member  of  Session  could  be 
elected  to  the  management.  The  result  of  this  was  to 
bring  about  frequent  friction  between  the  Session  and 
managers.  The  Deacons'  Court,  which  consists  of  the 
Kirk-session  plus  a  number  of  deacons  elected  for  life, 
never  proved  acceptable  to  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  Only  one  or  two  congregations  adopted  that 
method  of  administering  their  finance.  The  order  of 
deacon  was  declared  to  be  permissible,  but  it  was  enacted 
that  while  they  were  to  be  ordained  for  life  and  their 
proper  business  was  to  have  charge  of  the  poor  fund, 
it  was  legal  to  appoint  them  only  for  a  term  of  years 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  a  congregation.  The  Synod's 
finding  does  not  state  what  they  were  to  do  in  the  event 
of  their  work  being  taken  away.  Once  or  twice  efforts 
were  made  to  get  the  Synod  to  recommend  their  intro- 
duction, but  in  the  circumstances  we  cannot  wonder 
that  these  failed.  The  question  was  thrashed  out  as 
early  as  1848  on  an  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Falkirk  and  one  from  Rev.  Henry  Renton  of  Kelso. 
The  reasons  given  for  the  change  were  that  the  office  of 
deacon  was  a  biblical  one,  and  that  many  grave  evils 
resulted  from  the  want  of  them.  The  Falkirk  overture 
contains  the  following  passage  : 

"  Your  memorialists  wish  to  bring  no  sweeping  charge 
against  the  Eldership  and  Management  of  the  Con- 
gregations of  this  Church  ;  they  rejoice  to  know  that 
not  a  few  of  its  Elders  are  men  who  rule  well,  and  that 
much  zeal  and  ability  have  been  shown,  especially  of 
late  years,  in  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  body  ; 
but  they  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  admixture 
of  secular  and  spiritual  functions  in  the  duties  discharged 
by  the  Eldership  has  greatly  damaged  the  usefulness 
of  our  Sessions.  The  prominence  given  in  many  cases 
to  what  is  secular,  has  thrown  into  the  shade  the 
essentially  important  spiritual  duties  of  the  office  ;  while 
a  management,  in  not  a  few  instances  virtually  irre- 
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sponsible,  has  by  neglect  cast  the  affairs  of  many  con- 
gregations into  great  and  most  serious  disorder.  These 
evils,  your  memorialists  cannot  avoid  concluding,  proceed 
from  the  neglect  of  that  orderly  arrangement  laid  down 
in  Scripture,  in  which  ordained  Elders  oversee  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  flock,  and  ordained  Deacons, 
men  of  faith,  oversee  its  secular  interests,  reminded  by 
their  solemn  vows  that  they  are  in  the  duties  of  their 
office  under  law  to  Christ."  1 

The  Synod,  however,  refused  to  make  any  recom- 
mendation, and  thus  the  order  so  universal  in  the  Free 
Church  remained  almost  non-existent  in  the  United 
Presbyterian.  The  reason  that  seemed  to  weigh  most 
with  the  congregations  was  that  managers  might  be 
changed,  and  thus  not  only  objectionable  men  got  rid  of, 
but  a  fresh  flow  of  new  blood  continually  introduced 
into  congregational  administration.  A  good  compromise 
is  that  which  has  been  adopted  in  many  United  Free 
Church  congregations  since  the  Union,  namely,  a  Congrega- 
tional Board,  which,  as  it  included  the  Session,  has  both 
a  permanent  and  a  changing  element.2 

With  regard  to  the  ruling  elder  as  distinct  from  the 
teaching  elder,  the  tendency  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  was  to  give  him  a  high  place.  He  was  associated 
with  the  minister  in  the  conduct  of  congregational  affairs, 
and  although  the  minister  was  permanent  moderator  of 
Session,  the  lay  elders  could  easily  set  his  opinion  aside.  If 
it  was  to  be  clerical  against  lay,  then  he  was  in  a  hopeless 
minority.  Occasionally  the  Book  of  Rules  and  Forms 
performed  for  the  unbusinesslike  minister  a  considerable 
dis-service.  With  the  less  defined  "  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure "  the  Free  Church  minister  could  lay  down  the 
law  and  explain  from  his  seat  of  authority  how  things 

1  Minutes  of  Synod,  1848,  p.  171. 

2  In  1917  the  United  Free  Church  Assembly  sent  to  a  committee 
a  Glasgow  overture  suggesting  that  deacons  should  not  be  appointed 
for  life,  but  for  a  term  of  years. 
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ought  to  be  done.  But  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  the  lay  elder  sometimes  had  his  Book  of  Rules 
and  Forms  by  heart,  and  not  seldom  put  the  minister 
right.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  this  kind  of 
thing  was  occasionally  carried  to  excess,  and  brought 
dispeace  into  certain  Sessions.  The  distinction  between 
clerical  and  lay  was  reduced  almost  to  a  minimum,  and 
the  teaching  elder  was  no  more  than  primus  inter  pares. 
Ministers  were  not  jealous,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  by 
Acts  of  Synod,  of  power  being  put  in  the  hands  of  elders. 
In  the  fifty-three  years  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church's  history,  the  whole  trend  of  legislation  was  in 
favour  of  giving  a  larger  place  to  ruling  elders  and 
making  more  generous  use  of  them.  The  ruling  elder 
could  not  dispense  the  sacraments,  and  he  was  not 
allowed  to  preach,  although  even  that  was  latterly 
modified  in  practice ;  but  so  far  as  numbers  went,  he 
had  the  controlling  voice  in  the  Session,  and  he  came  to 
have  it  also  in  Presbytery  and  Synod.  That  was  the 
result  of  the  later  legislation.  The  practice  in  all  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  in  Scotland  up  to  1891  was  that 
every  Session  should  be  represented  in  the  Presbytery 
by  the  minister  or  ministers  and  one  elder.  In  that  year, 
after  considerable  debate  and  after  returns  had  been 
received  from  Presbyteries  and  Sessions,  it  was  decided 
that  every  congregation  with  more  than  250  members 
should  be  represented  by  two  elders.  As  most  congre- 
gations in  cities,  and  many  even  in  country  Presbyteries, 
had  over  that  number,  it  is  manifest  that  practically 
every  Presbytery  had  a  plurality  of  ruling  elders.  This 
proposal  was  preferred  to  a  motion  which  proposed  to 
fix  the  number  at  400  ;  and  was  passed  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  over  another  for  no  change. 

Still  earlier  (1884)  it  had  been  decided  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  increase  the  number  of  elders  in  the 
Synod.  The  Synod  consisted  of  all  the  ministers  in 
congregational  service,  and  a  number  of  elders  equal  to 
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the  number  of  congregations.  There  was  thus  a  slight 
disparity  in  favour  of  the  clerical  element.  Circum- 
stances still  further  increased  the  disparity.  For  in  the 
remote  parts  of  the  country  it  sometimes  happened  that 
a  Session  could  get  no  member  of  its  own  with  leisure 
sufficient  to  attend  the  Synod  meetings.  It  was  open 
to  choose  another  elder  from  the  same  Presbytery,  but 
even  that  frequently  failed  As  a  result  of  the  movement 
to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  elders  and  draw  them  still 
further  into  Church  activity,  it  was  decided  that  a  Session 
should  be  allowed  to  choose  as  its  representative  any 
elder  from  the  rest  of  the  Church.  The  consequence 
of  this  was  to  bring  a  number  of  the  leading  elders  from 
the  cities  every  year  into  the  Synod.  They  took  a 
large  share  in  the  business,  and  even  to  a  considerable 
extent  influenced  debate.  It  might  be  thought  that 
this  would  lead  to  the  Synod  being  terrorized  by  questions 
of  money  when  some  of  the  wealthier  elders  expressed 
themselves  strongly  against  a  particular  proposal.  Once 
or  twice  only  were  threats  of  that  kind  used ;  and  the 
Synod  showed  its  disapproval  by  immediately  passing 
the  resolution  objected  to.  The  experience  of  many 
years  came  to  show  that  this  large  increase  in  influence 
of  the  ruling  elder  was  compatible  with  the  highest 
interests  of  the  Church. 

The  question  was  even  raised  as  to  whether  elders 
should  not  take  part  with  ministers  in  the  imposition 
of  hands  at  ordinations  and  inductions.  By  the  universal 
practice  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  only  the  teaching 
elders  place  their  hands  on  the  head  of  him  who  is  to  be 
ordained  to  the  holy  ministry.  If  there  is  no  real  dis- 
tinction between  the  teaching  and  ruling  elder  except  one 
of  function,  it  might  be  logically  urged  that  both  alike 
should  take  part  in  the  laying  on  of  hands.  The  Synod, 
however,  after  dallying  with  the  subject,  and  as  usual 
sending  it  down  to  Presbyteries  and  Sessions,  decided  to 
keep  by  the  traditional  practice  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 


It  would  be  ridiculous  to  urge  that  this  democratic 
spirit,  so  manifest  in  the  Church  Courts,  in  congrega- 
tional arrangements,  and  in  church  management,  pro- 
duced in  its  harvest  no  proportion  of  tares.  It  is  im- 
possible for  any  system  to  be  free  from  the  weakness 
that  belongs  to  its  strength.  As  there  were  practically 
no  leaders,  the  Church  Courts  often  reached  decisions  that 
were  unforeseen  and  occasionally  mistaken.  Errors, 
however,  are  committed  also  under  the  guidance  of  the 
greatest  and  wisest  leaders.  Sometimes  "  the  great 
blundering  heart  of  the  Synod,"  as  a  speaker  once  put  it, 
led  it  to  an  impetuous  decision  that  had  afterwards  to  be 
recalled  ;  but  the  same  anxiety  to  act  justly  that  some- 
times led  it  astray  was  also  there  to  set  it  right.  One 
may  speak  of  this  as  due  to  the  overruling  Providence 
of  God ;  but,  however  explained,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  management  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  this 
democratic  Church  under  what  some  would  call  mob-rule 
will  compare  favourably  with  the  decisions  of  any  Church 
in  Christendom. 

In  two  directions  the  democratic  spirit  pressed 
severely,  namely,  with  regard  to  weak  congregations  and 
in  church  extension  charges.  If  there  was  little  paternal 
guidance  of  congregations,  neither  was  there  any  maternal 
coddling.  The  principle  upon  which  the  Church  acted 
was,  "  The  Lord  helps  those  who  help  themselves."  This, 
of  course,  worked  very  well  with  strong  congregations, 
but  it  told  hardly  on  the  weak.  Neither  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  nor  those  from  whom  they  sprang 
ever  made  an  effort  to  create  a  national  Church  or  to 
supply  the  gospel  for  every  part  of  the  land.  At  the  best 
and  most,  their  Church  was  regarded  as  supplementary 
to  efforts  already  in  existence.  A  congregation  was 
originated  where  and  when  it  was  wanted,  and  the 
minister  was  left  to  the  resources  of  the  people  who 
called  him.  Hence,  in  many  instances  the  stipends 
were  miserably  inadequate ;  but  it  would  be  a  mistake 
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to  judge  the  ministerial  provision  from  the  sum  paid 
in  cash.  Very  considerable  additional  contributions  fre- 
quently came  from  gifts  of  farm  produce  by  the  people. 
Still  £40,  £60,  £80  were,  before  1847,  quite  common  sti- 
pends in  the  country.  After  the  formation  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  an  effort  was  made  to  raise  a  fund 
whereby  the  strong  might  help  the  weak.  That  was  the 
origin  of  the  Augmentation  Fund.  Its  aim  was  in  the 
first  instance  comparatively  modest.  It  was  to  secure 
for  every  minister  whose  congregation  paid  out  of  its 
own  resources  for  ministerial  support  not  less  than  £70, 
a  stipend  of  £150.  This  scheme  was  started  in  1866  and 
taken  up  in  a  very  whole-hearted  manner.  A  signifi- 
cant feature  of  its  origination  was  the  fact  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  congregations  made  a  promise  of  sub- 
scriptions to  this  scheme  (other  than  the  annual  collection) 
of  definite  sums  varying  between  £12  and  £800.  With 
regard  to  the  future,  it  was  indicated  that  these  sums 
would  likely  be  repeated  annually.  The  report  of  the 
committee  indicates  that  the  Church  was  encouraged 
to  this  effort  by  witnessing  the  generous  way  in  which 
the  Free  Church  provided  for  its  weak  congregations. 
That  is  frankly  acknowledged.  The  report  of  the 
committee  made  to  the  Synod  in  1867  says  :  "  Negotia- 
tions for  union  with  a  sister  Church  having  a  much  more 
limited  history  though  a  much  more  successful  experience 
in  commanding  funds  for  the  support  of  the  weak, 
generated  the  desire  to  expand  our  own  scheme  of  supple- 
ments, by  infusing  into  it  a  measure  of  their  liberality." 
They  further  acknowledged  that  there  was  discernible 
for  the  first  time  among  these  contributions,  a  fitting 
symmetry  and  equilibrium  between  the  liberal  support 
of  the  ministry  among  the  contributors  themselves,  and 
the  aid  they  offer  for  supporting  the  ministry  among 
their  less  able  and  less  numerous  brethren. 

Yet  in  carrying  out  the  scheme,  the  Church  could 
never  get  rid  of  the  fear  of  playing  the  "  Italian  "  rather 
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than  the  Scotch  mother  to  her  children,  and  of  committing 
the  error  of  fondling  them  overmuch.  Here  is  a  strange 
statement  in  the  committee's  report : 

"  An  impression  has  been  taken  up  in  some  quarters, 
in  an  exaggerated  form,  that  the  Synod  by  its  scheme 
for  improving  the  stipends  of  its  more  feeble  congrega- 
tions is  in  danger  of  unduly  protracting  the  life  of  some 
of  these  feeble  congregations.  The  cases  pointed  at  are 
principally  those  in  which  two  or|'three  small  charges 
co-exist  in  the  same  vicinity,  and  where  all  might  be 
formed  into  one  vigorous  church  ;  or,  when  this  could 
not  be  accomplished,  where  one  of  the  congregations  might 
serve  the  public  good  better  by  its  extinction  than  by 
its  separate  existence."  x 

That  was  the  principle  upon  which  the  Church  sought 
to  act.  As  late  as  1894  the  Synod  enacted  "  that  no  congre- 
gation in  a  small  town  or  village  where  there  is  another 
congregation  of  our  denomination  'shall  be  placed  upon  the 
fund  or  receive  additional  supplement  from  it  without  the 
direct  sanction  of  the  Synod.' '  The  same  stern  discipline 
was  adopted  in  the  distribution  of  supplement. 2  "To  him 
who  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given."  The  supplement  was 
distributed  amongst  aid-receiving  congregations  according 
to  the  contribution  for  stipend  per  individual  member. 
Where  the  contribution  per  member  was  at  least  fourteen 
shillings,  a  full  share  of  surplus  was  given  ;  where  it  was 
not  less  than  twelve  shillings,  a  three-quarter  share ;  to 
those  whose  members  gave  not  less  than  los.  each,  a  half 
share.  If  the  average  contribution  per  member  was  under 
i os.,  then  nothing  at  all  was  given.  A  special  modification 
was  made  in  this  rigid  scheme  in  the  case  of  one  or  two 
northern  Presbyteries.  It  came  to  be  recognized  that 
this  rule  worked  very  badly  in  the  case  of  some  devoted 

1  Synod's  Report,  May  1867,  p.  482. 

1  "  Supplement  "  is  the  sum  distributed  after  the  minimum  stipend 
of  ^i6ois  assured,  so  as  if  possible  to  make  the  augmented  stipend  £200 
with  a  manse. 
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and  earnest  ministers.  The  more  they  succeeded  in 
drawing  young  people  into  the  Church  and  adding  to  the 
membership,  the  more  disastrous  it  was  with  regard  to 
their  share  in  the  surplus.  The  young  people  that  joined 
had  possibly  no  income  of  their  own,  and  therefore  could 
not  make  good  their  proportion  of  contribution  to  stipend. 
Session  complaints  regarding  such  inequalities  led  to  a 
modification  of  the  rules  in  the  year  1894  onward,  but 
the  principle  of  helping  those  only  who  were  willing  to 
help  themselves  still  remained  the  dominant  one. 

The  same  principle  was  manifested  in  church  ex- 
tension charges  and  in  church  and  manse  building 
schemes.  The  idea  of  building  church  premises  by 
outside  aid,  handing  them  over  free  of  debt  to  a  new 
congregation  and  then  supplementing  the  minister's 
stipend  handsomely  for  ten  years  was  never  even  dreamt 
of.  Until  the  Church  and  Manse  Building  Fund  was 
originated  every  congregation  was  left  to  struggle  on 
as  best  it  could  ;  but  after  the  institution  of  that  scheme, 
the  utmost  that  was  given  was  one-half  of  the  cost.  A 
church  extension  charge  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  unless  where  a  good  nucleus  hived  off  from  some 
other  congregation,  was  no  sinecure.  At  the  very  utmost 
a  guarantee  of  stipend  might  be  arranged  for  three  years 
and  a  small  hall  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
new  congregation.  The  first  minister  had  to  do  the 
rest.  Sometimes  his  whole  strength  for  years  was  spent 
in  tramping  the  streets  and  interviewing  merchants  in 
their  offices,  soliciting  subscriptions,  submitting  to  re- 
buffs, and  finally  borne  down  under  failure.  Some  suc- 
ceeded, but  in  too  many  cases  church  extension  charges 
were  founded  upon  the  broken  health,  depressed  spirits, 
and  sometimes  the  death  of  the  first  and  even  the  second 
minister.  In  the  Free  Church,  the  life  of  the  church 
extension  minister  was  probably  made  too  comfortable  ; 
but  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  his  lot  was  one 
of  spartan  simplicity.  Notwithstanding  these  draw- 
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backs  which  the  Church  was  gradually  seeking  to  alter, 
the  relationship  between  the  Church  and  its  individual 
ministers  and  members  was  one  of  hearty  goodwill  and 
co-operation. 

Between  1866,  before  which  a  collection  only  was  taken 
"  for  the  better  support  of  the  gospel  ministry,"  and 
1900,  the  minimum  stipend  was  raised  to  £200  per  annum. 
Nearly  all  the  congregations  had  well-equipped  manses 
except  those  in  cities,  where  additional  stipend  was 
given  instead.  Although  not  attempting  the  work  of  a 
National  Church,  the  United  Presbyterians  did  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  poor  ;  and  in  far-off  Shetland  and  Orkney, 
in  small  country  villages,  as  well  as  in  working-class 
districts  of  cities,  it  carried  on  most  effective  work. 
This  was  done  without  any  hectoring  or  dictation  from 
above  or  rigid  rules  prescribing  any  relationship  between 
what  a  Church  gave  to  its  own  minister  and  what  it  gave 
for  the  support  of  others.  It  was  done  by  the  spontaneous 
goodwill  of  the  people  by  what  was  in  the  best  sense 
voluntary  effort.  Flaws  may  be  found  in  the  demo- 
cratic spirit  of  the  Church  and  objections  taken  to  it, 
but  in  view  of  what  it  did  both  at  home  and  abroad  for 
the  maintenance  and  extension  of  the  gospel  it  will  be 
generally  acknowledged  that  this  democratic  Church 
comes  well  out  of  the  ordeal  of  criticism. 


CHAPTER    XII 

GROWTH  IN  VISION 
(PROGRESS  IN  THEOLOGY) 

THE  United  Presbyterian  Church,  with  several  different 
strands  in  its  composition,  possessed  from  the  first  the 
elements  of  theological  progress.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  even  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth,  the 
great  body  of  Christian  opinion  would  have  declared  that 
such  a  thing  as  theological  progress  was  impossible.  If 
there  were  to  be  movement  at  all,  then  it  must  be  down- 
wards— not  towards,  but  away  from  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  God's  will.  According  to  this  view,  the  whole  truth  of 
God  was  for  all  time  contained  in  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession of  Faith.  The  movement  which  has  been  called 
"  Moderatism  "  was  by  no  means  the  result  of  growing 
enlightenment.  It  was  rather  brought  about  by  sheer 
indifference  to  religious  values.  In  many  aspects  it 
was  a  revolt  against,  not  a  development  of,  the  Christian 
faith.  Nor,  as  we  have  seen,  were  the  "  Moderates  " 
very  tolerant  in  their  Church  procedure.  It  was  the 
injustice  and  lack  of  sympathy  which  characterized 
their  methods,  that  led  to  both  Secessions.  Scotland 
has  never  been  a  very  tolerant  country — neither  before 
nor  after  the  Reformation.  In  his  communications 
with  the  "  Lords  of  the  Congregation,"  Cromwell,  so  far 
as  appreciation  of  the  religious  standpoint  of  others  was 
concerned,  shows  to  far  greater  advantage  than  they. 
But  if  we  wish  to  find  the  Man  who  above  all  others 
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at  that  time  understood  the  meaning  of  toleration,  we 
have  to  go  outside  of  England  and  Scotland  and  find  him 
in  the  Dutch  Stadtholder,  William  the  Silent.  These 
considerations  have  to  be  kept  in  view  when  judgment 
is  pronounced  against  the  leaders  of  the  Secession. 
Gillespie,  the  founder  of  the  Relief,  was,  as  regards 
enlightenment  and  possession  of  the  progressive  spirit, 
ahead  of  his  age.  This  feature  characterized  the  Church 
which  he  founded,  and  was  no  doubt  carried  with  it  into 
United  Presbyterianism.  It  may  be  granted,  however, 
that  the  Secession  section  was  narrower  and  more  dog- 
matic, but  they  were  not  the  most  retrograde  of  their  day. 
These  were  to  be  found  amongst  the  high  and  dry  hyper- 
Calvinists,  who  could  not  brook  the  smallest  divergence 
from  what  they  considered  orthodoxy,  and  saw  a  latent 
heretic  both  in  the  broad  Churchman  and  the  warm 
Evangelical. 

The  attitude  of  the  leaders  of  the  Secession  to  White- 
field  was  a  blunder.  It  was  probably  worse — it  was  a 
sin,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  made  out  to-day,  it  had  in  it 
a  good  deal  of  sheer  bad  temper.  But  all  the  Seceders 
were  not  equally  impatient  with  Whitefield  or  alike  deter- 
mined to  make  him  confess  Episcopacy  a  sin.  The 
great  Evangelist  wrote  afterwards  to  one  of  Ebenezer 
Erskine's  sons  :  "  If  all  the  Seceders  were  like-minded  with 
your  honoured  father  and  uncle,  matters  would  not  be 
carried  on  with  so  high  a  hand  "  ;  and  still  later  in  1751  : 
"  I  have  met  and  shaken  hands  with  Mr.  Ralph  Erskine. 
Oh,  when  will  God's  people  learn  war  no  more  !  "  1 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  the  undistilled  spirit  of 
mere  temper  in  Adam  Gib  and  his  coadjutors  when  they 
cast  out  their  brethren  the  Erskines  and  gave  them  over 
to  the  Evil  One.  But  the  remarkable  thing  is  that  since 
the  Seceders  began  where  they  did,  their  descendants 
were  able  to  reach  so  fully  the  enlightened  standpoint 
of  later  times.  No  doubt  this  was  partly  due  to  the  trend 

1  The  Erskines,  by  MacEwen,  pp.  1 20,  1 24. 
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of  the  age.  Every  one  became  mellower :  the  supreme 
gift  of  charity  was  being  more  widely  diffused.  In  this 
advance  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  occupied  a 
conspicuous  place. 

The  earliest  lever  in  the  way  of  progress  consisted 
in  an  instrument  that  might  be  said  to  be  forged  by  the 
very  spirit  that  we  condemn.  This  was  the  Bond  for 
the  renewal  of  the  National  Covenants.  The  National 
Covenants  of  Scotland  came  into  being  in  a  stern  time, 
when  those  who  signed  them  with  their  blood  were 
jeopardizing  their  lives  in  the  very  act.  The  language 
used  was  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  and  to  the 
men.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  Seceders 
did  a  service  to  their  cause  when  they  re-adopted  the 
National  Covenants,  and  made  the  swearing  to  them  a 
term  of  communion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  never 
fully  carried  out  their  own  resolution.  Those  who  were 
members  and  had  never  taken  part  in  "  Covenanting  " 
were  not  thereby  cast  out.  For  the  sake  of  adjusting 
facts  to  theory,  only  the  "  slighters  and  contemners  of 
covenanting  "  were  to  be  deprived  of  membership.  The 
others  were  to  be  tenderly  waited  for,  as  weak  brethren 
seeking  the  light.  Adam  Gib  wrote  that  in  the  forty 
years  of  his  ministry  he  never  remembered  one  person 
being  cast  out  of  membership  because  of  refusal  to 
"  covenant." 

The  imposition,  however,  of  this  covenanting  bond  as 
a  term  of  communion  had  two  results.  It  led  to  a  move- 
ment which  aimed  at  getting  rid  of  covenanting  alto- 
gether as  not  appropriate  to  the  times.  The  Anti- 
Burghers  kept  up  the  practice  till  the  Union  of  1820. 
The  Burghers  seem  to  have  had  it  very  rarely  in  actual 
operation.  Even  amongst  the  Anti-Burghers  the  form 
was  changed  in  1804  and  made  more  adaptable  to  the  age. 
In  doing  so,  they  showed  a  remarkable  power  of  shaking 
themselves  free  from  old  documents  in  the  striking 
words  :  "  The  foundation  upon  which  we  rest  the  whole 


of  our  ecclesiastical  constitution,  is  the  testimony  of  God 
in  His  word.  That  main  pillar  of  the  Reformation, '  that 
the  Bible  contains  the  whole  religion  of  Protestants,'  we 
adopt  for  our  fundamental  principle,  and  build  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone.  Though  we  should 
be  defamed  as  setting  up  the  Reformation  attained  to 
betwixt  the  years  1638  and  1650,  as  the  standard  of  our 
church  State,  we  hold  every  thought  of  this  kind  in 
detestation.  We  acknowledge  that  to  have  been  a  period 
of  eminent  ecclesiastical  purity  ;  but  we  call  no  man  nor 
church,  Master.  One  is  our  Master,  even  Christ,  and  His 
word  is  our  only  unerring  rule.  '  To  the  law  and  to  the 
testimony,  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is 
because  there  is  no  light  in  them.'  "  *  That  pronounce- 
ment contained  the  seed  of  all  future  progress. 

In  another  respect  this  bond  of  covenanting,  that  at 
first  seemed  to  be  so  narrowing,  helped  towards  progress. 
The  old  Scottish  Covenants  had  a  persecuting  element  in 
them.  Perhaps  they  never  quite  meant  that — at  any 
rate  they  never  put  into  practice  all  that  was  latent  in 
their  theory,  but  the  element  of  compulsion  with  regard 
to  religion  was  there.  The  State  was  to  make  endeavour 
to  enforce  the  true  religion.  In  that  case  the  State 
was  to  be  the  judge  of  the  true  religion,  and  as  the  weapons 
of  the  State  are  carnal  and  not  spiritual,  it  followed 
that  the  Christian  faith  was  to  be  promulgated  by  other 
than  moral  suasion.  At  a  very  early  period  of  the 
history  of  the  Secession  Church,  this  inconsistency  was 
detected.  They  had  seceded  from  their  Fathers  on 
account  of  conscience,  and  yet  they  had  in  their  National 
Bond  an  instrument  which  sought  to  impinge  upon  the 
conscience  of  others.  This  curious  anomaly  was  first 
emphasized  by  a  Mr.  Nairn,  whose  case  extended  over 
several  years,  and  who  finally  was  cast  out  by  the  Anti- 
Burghers.  Then  much  later  some  of  the  rising  young 

1  History  of  the  Secession,  M'  Kerrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  124. 
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men,  one  of  whom  was  the  future  historian  of  John  Knox, 
took  the  matter  up,  and,  after  some  years  of  discussion, 
brought  about  a  change.  The  answer  of  the  Presbytery 
in  his  case  was  long  referred  to  in  the  formula  for  ordina- 
tion in  order  that  relief  might  be  granted  to  the  con- 
sciences of  those  who  had  difficulty  in  accepting  the 
Covenants  simpliciter. 

Curiously  enough  at  a  later  date  Dr.  M'Crie  changed 
his  mind  ;  and,  on  account  of  divergence  of  view  with 
the  Synod,  on  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  Civil 
Magistrates  on  matters  of  religion,  renounced  his  con- 
nection with  the  General  Associate  Body.  But  the  spirit 
that  he  had  called  forth  "  from  the  vasty  deep  "  could 
not  be  allayed  ;  and  very  speedily,  almost  at  a  single 
meeting,  the  Synod  adopted  a  Declaratory  Act  which 
made  quite  clear  that  its  ministers  were  not  committed 
to  anything  in  the  standards  which  seemed  to  suggest 
compulsion  in  religion.  The  wording  of  this  Declaratory 
Act  marks  the  growth  in  the  Church  of  the  spirit  of 
Toleration  : 

"  That  they  approve  of  no  other  means  of  bringing 
men  into  the  church,  or  retaining  them  in  it,  than  such 
as  are  spiritual,  and  were  used  by  the  apostles  and  other 
ministers  of  the  word  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian 
church,  persuasion  not  force,  the  power  of  the  gospel 
not  the  sword  of  the  civil  magistrate,  agreeably  to  that 
most  certain  and  important  doctrine  laid  down  in  the 
Confession  itself,  chap.  xx.  sect.  2  :  '  God  alone  is  the 
Lord  of  the  conscience,  and  has  left  it  free  from  the 
doctrines  and  commandments  of  men,  which  are  in  any- 
thing contrary  to  His  word,  or  beside  it,  in  matters  of 
faith  or  worship  ;  so  that  to  believe  such  doctrines,  or 
obey  such  commands  out  of  conscience,  is  to  betray 
true  liberty  of  conscience  and  reason  also.'  "  * 

The  Burgher  Church  came  to  the  same  conclusion 
with  much  greater  difficulty,  and  solved  the  question  in 

1  History  of  the  Secession,  M'Kerrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  46. 
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not  nearly  such  a  clean-cut  way.  The  discussion  went 
by  the  name  of  the  Old  and  New  Light  Controversy, 
although  sometimes  that  name  was  given,  as  by  the  poet 
Burns,  to  quite  a  different  quarrel,  namely  the  discus- 
sion between  the  Moderates  and  Evangelicals.  As  their 
historian  says :  "  The  Associate  Synod  (unlike  the  Anti- 
Burgher)  neither  remodelled  their  Testimony,  nor  abjured 
the  power  of  the  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion,  nor 
expressed  disapprobation  of  any  part  of  the  national 
covenants.  But  they  adopted  an  explanatory  state- 
ment, which  they  prefixed  to  the  formula  of  questions 
proposed  to  preachers  and  ministers  on  receiving  licence 
and  ordination ;  and  in  which  they  declared,  that  they 
did  not  require  any  preacher  or  minister  to  approve  of 
compulsory  measures  in  religion ;  also,  that,  while  they 
admitted  the  obligation  of  the  covenants  on  posterity, 
they  did  not  interfere  with  those  disputes  which  had  been 
carried  on  concerning  the  nature  and  kind  of  it."  x 

This  change,  however,  was  not  accomplished  without 
the  usual  Scottish  Secession  of  a  small  minority  who 
were  tied  irretrievably  to  use  and  wont. 

A  sign  of  the  broadening  spirit  is  also  seen  in  the 
basis  of  Union  of  1820.  In  a  much  more  notable  degree 
than  formerly  the  members  agreed  to  live  and  let  live. 
They  were  willing  to  belong  to  a  Church  in  which  every 
individual  was  not  to  be  required  to  see  eye  to  eye  with 
every  other.  For  the  first  time  public  covenanting 
ceased  in  theory,  as  it  had  long  ceased  in  practice,  to 
be  a  term  of  communion.  Article  V.  of  the  Basis  of 
Union  in  1820  says  : 

"  We  cherish  an  unfeigned  veneration  for  our  reform- 
ing ancestors,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  inestimable  value 
of  the  benefits  which  accrue  to  us,  from  their  noble  and 
successful  efforts  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
We  approve  of  the  method  adopted  by  them  for  mutual 
excitement  and  encouragement,  by  solemn  confederation 

1  History  of  the  Secession,  M'Kerrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  302. 
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and  vows  to  God.  We  acknowledge  that  we  are  under 
high  obligations  to  maintain  and  prosecute  the  work  of 
reformation  begun,  and  to  a  great  extent  carried  on,  by 
them  ;  and  we  assert,  that  public  religious  vowing  or 
covenanting,  is  a  moral  duty,  to  be  practised  when  the 
circumstances  of  Providence  require  it ;  but  as  the 
duty,  from  its  nature,  is  occasional,  not  stated,  and  as 
there  is,  and  may  be,  a  diversity  of  sentiment  respecting 
the  seasonableness  of  it,  we  agree  that,  while  no  obstruc- 
tion shall  be  thrown  in  the  way,  but  every  scriptural 
facility  shall  be  afforded  to  those  who  have  clearness  to 
proceed  in  it,  yet  its  observance  shall  not  be  required  of 
any,  in  order  to  Church  communion."  l 

In  the  preface  to  the  articles  a  clear  indication  of 
the  same  spirit  is  also  given,  when  all  questions  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  Burgess  Oath  and  other  things  of  a 
similar  nature  are  relegated  to  the  realm  of  the  indifferent, 
and  each  man  is  left,  as  he  should  have  been  all  along,  to 
follow  his  own  convictions  : 

"  Without  interfering  with  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment respecting  the  grounds  of  separation,  both  parties 
shall  carefully  abstain  from  agitating,  in  future,  the 
questions  which  occasioned  it ;  and,  with  regard  to  the 
burgess-oath,  both  Synods  agree  to  use  what  may  appear 
to  them  the  most  proper  means  for  obtaining  the  abolition 
of  that  religious  clause,  which  occasioned  the  religious 
strife,  in  those  towns  where  it  may  still  exist."  2 

The  next  great  factor  in  the  process  of  enlightenment 
was  the  Morisonian  Controversy.  Every  step  in  the  on- 
ward progress  of  mankind  seems  to  be  fraught  with  pain 
and  suffering  for  some  one.  Looking  back  upon  all 
that  was  said  and  done  in  the  case  of  Rev.  James 
Morison,  the  United  Free  Churchman  of  to-day  can 
scarcely  be  filled  with  unalloyed  feelings  of  satisfaction ; 
and,  yet,  a  growing  spirit  of  tolerance  was  clearly  mani- 
fest in  the  better  minds.  It  almost  succeeded  in  retain- 

1  History  of  the  Secession,  M'Kerrow,  vol.  ii.  p.  404.       2  Idem,  p.  402. 
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ing  Morison  for  the  Denomination,  and  thus  preventing 
another  sect  from  being  added  to  the  multitude  of  Scottish 
divisions.  The  controversy  took  place  in  the  region 
where  God's  Foreordination  and  man's  free  will  meet 
— a  region  where  every  effort  to  adjust  the  two  to  a 
nicety  has  signally  failed.  A  recent  Lord  Chancellor 
revealed  in  dealing  with  it  the  extraordinary  jejuneness 
of  his  theology.  He  dealt  with  the  matter  as  if  it  were 
the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  say  where  a  man  stood 
in  this  question  of  election.  That  was  the  position  taken 
up  by  the  majority  of  the  Seceders  in  1841 ;  but  there 
were  at  the  same  time  indications  in  the  Synod  of  a 
broader  mind  and  nobler  spirit. 

James  Morison  entered  the  Secession  Divinity  Hall  in 
1834.  During  the  time  he  was  there  he  passed  through 
deep  religious  experiences.  He  was  one  of  five  students 
to  institute  a  prayer-meeting  to  ask  God's  blessing  upon 
their  studies.  Of  these  meetings  he  writes  : 

"  Truly  God  was  in  the  midst  of  us — we  met  with 
Jesus — we  prayed,  sung  praises,  read  a  portion  of 
Scripture  and  talked  much  about  our  depraved  hearts 
and  the  only  remedy  of  our  sin — the  Balm  of  Gilead." 

Again  still  later,  he  says  of  this  period  of  his  life  : 

"  I  have  to  tell  you  that  I  have  greatly  changed,  or 
I  should  rather  say,  I,  by  the  divine  influence,  have 
changed  my  views,  my  feelings  on  religious  subjects.  I 
have  been  much  in  prayer  for  weeks  past  regarding  my 
own  state,  and  have  turned  my  attention  more  vividly 
and  constantly  to  the  practical  departments  of  our  holy 
faith.  I  am  now,  through  the  divine  help,  endeavouring 
after  a  new  obedience — keeping  stricter  watch  over  my 
conduct  and  thoughts,  and  cultivating  a  more  prayerful 
and  holy  state  of  mind."  1 

After  Morison  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  he 
went  on  the  usual  itinerary  of  a  probationer,  but  never 
probably  in  the  history  of  the  Secession  was  there  such  a 

1  Life  of  Dr.  James  Morison,  Adamson,  p.  46. 
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preacher's  progress.  In  almost  every  place  he  started  a 
series  of  revival  meetings.  He  dealt  personally  with 
individuals.  He  held  what  might  be  called  after  meet- 
ings. Some  striking  cases  of  conversion  occurred  under 
his  influence.  For  a  time  he  seriously  thought  of 
turning  from  the  regular  ministry  and  giving  himself  to 
the  work  of  an  evangelist.  Many  letters  came  to  him 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  seeking  guidance  on  spiritual 
matters,  and  especially  desiring  an  answer  to  the  question, 
"  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  "  To  meet  this  demand 
he  published  a  tract  under  the  name  of  "  Philanthropes." 
It  was  not  intended  to  be  a  theological  treatise,  but 
simply  a  plain  way  of  stating  how  a  sin-awakened  soul 
may  receive  assurance  of  salvation.  In  this  tract  he 
takes  up  the  position  of  what  may  be  called  a  Moderate 
Calvinist,  as  the  following  extract  will  show  : 

"  Election  in  the  order  of  nature,  comes  after  the 
purpose  of  the  atonement ;  and  when  it  is  properly 
understood  it  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  doctrines  of 
scripture.  It  is  so  because  it  secures  '  a  seed '  to  Jesus. 
The  harmony  of  doctrines  I  apprehend  to  be  the  following. 
God  foresaw  that  all  men  would  become  hell-deserving 
sinners ;  He  resolved,  in  consequence  of  His  ineffable  love 
and  pity,  to  provide  an  atonement  sufficient  for  the 
salvation  of  all ;  He  resolved  to  offer  this  atonement  to 
all,  so  that  all  should  be  able  and  all  should  be  welcome  to 
come  and  accept  it  as  all  their  salvation.  He  foresaw, 
however,  that  not  one  out  of  the  whole  human  family 
would  be  willing  to  be  saved  in  this  way  ;  and  then  He 
elected,  that  all  might  not  be  lost,  '  that  Jesus  might  see 
of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  be  satisfied ' ;  He  resolved 
to  bestow  on  some  such  influences  of  His  Spirit  as  would 
infallibly  dispose  them  to  accept  what  all  others  are  able 
and  welcome  to  take."  1 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  is  very  helpful  reason- 
ing, or  leads  us  very  far  into  an  understanding  of  the 

1  Life  of  Dr.  James  Movison,  Adamson,  p.  79. 
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eternal  purposes  of  God.  In  the  remainder  of  the 
pamphlet,  however,  were  some  other  views,  which  later 
on  gave  rise  to  trouble.  Morison  taught  in  the  fullest 
manner  what  was  called  the  "  Universality  of  the  Atone- 
ment." That  is  to  say,  Christ's  death  was  for  all  and 
equally  for  all.  This  gave  rise  in  the  minds  of  some 
opponents  to  the  idea  that  Morison  believed  in  universal 
salvation,  for  they  could  not  imagine  the  Atonement 
being  ineffective.  It  was  easy  for  the  debaters  in  this 
region  to  get  lost  in  their  own  words,  and  one  way  that 
was  suggested  out  of  the  difficulty  was  that  the  Atone- 
ment might  be  regarded  as  having  a  general  reference  to 
all  men,  but  a  much  more  particular  and  effective  refer- 
ence to  the  elect.  Another  distinctive  feature  of 
Morison's  teaching  lay  in  what  he  said  about  the  way 
of  salvation.  A  common  method  which  he  had  of  deal- 
ing with  an  awakened  soul  was  to  ask — "  Do  you  believe 
that  Jesus  died  a  ransom  for  the  sins  of  the  world  ?  Then 
are  you  not  one  of  the  world  ?  Do  you  believe  that 
Jesus  died  for  you  ?  "  When  that  was  rightly  appre- 
hended, Morison  declared  that  the  soul  was  saved.  His 
next  doctrine  followed  from  that  last,  namely,  if  a  man 
were  saved,  then  he  knew  that  he  was  saved.  This 
brought  him  up  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Westminster 
Confession,  that  assurance  was  not  of  the  nature  of  the 
essence  of  faith.  A  soul  might  be  in  a  state  of  salvation 
and  yet  remain  in  doubts  about  it.  Morison  was  quite 
clearly  convinced  that  that  was  not  the  case. 

When  he  was  called  to  Clerk's  Lane,  Kilmarnock,  his 
fame  had  already  gone  before  him,  and  the  members  of 
the  Kilmarnock  Presbytery  were  on  the  alert  for  the  new 
views  which  he  was  said  to  be  promulgating.  During  his 
trials  for  ordination,  he  was  put  through  a  most  searching 
examination  ;  but  ultimately  he  came  through  the  ordeal 
satisfactorily — with  what  feelings  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  excerpt  to  his  father  :  "  The  trials  are 
all  sustained.  In  the  examination  the  controverted 
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points  were  eargely  pounced  upon,  and  I  openly  and 
boldly  told  my  views.  After  long  conversations,  they 
considered  my  views  to  be  in  accordance  with  their  own. 
I  saw  that  almost  all  had  come  up  with  prejudice,  and 
the  first  question  that  was  put  to  me  was  :  '  What  do 
you  make  of  that  passage,  Jesus  Christ  gave  Himself  a 
ransom  for  all  ? '  I  said  that  I  took  Dr.  Brown's  view  of 
it,  contained  in  his  printed  sermon,  and  considered  the 
term  '  all '  here  to  infer  not  to  all  classes  merely,  but  to  all 
individuals  in  all  classes.  I  added  that  I  considered  that 
Christ  died  for  all  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  power  of  all 
to  be  saved,  but  not  so  as  to  secure  the  salvation  of  all. 
...  I  may  mention  that  the  whole  trials  were  unanimously 
sustained.  The  various  ministers  seemed  all  disposed 
to  be  exceedingly  kind  to  me — as  individuals."  He  adds 
as  a  postscript :  "  How  wonderful  has  God's  kindness 
been  at  this  time  !  Let  us  give  thanks  together.  I  felt 
the  utmost  composure  all  day.  I  had  not  one  throb  of 
anxiety.  I  felt  firm  in  the  soundness  of  my, views."  * 

On  the  day  of  his  ordination,  however,  the  question 
was  raised  with  regard  to  the  tract,  "  What  must  I  do  to 
be  saved  ?  "  by  "  Philanthropes."  Mr.  Morison  stated  that 
it  was  he  who  wrote  it,  and  proceeded  to  defend  its  teach- 
ing. Very  few  members  of  Presbytery  had  read  it ;  and 
so  the  examination  of  Mr.  Morison,  which  took  place 
while  the  congregation  waited  uneasily  for  the  ordina- 
tion service  to  begin,  was  perfunctory  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  Presbytery  finally  determined  to  proceed  to  ordain 
on  the  understanding  that  Mr.  Morison  would  withdraw 
his  tract.  Mr.  Morison  consented,  but  stated  that  he 
would  preach  no  other  gospel  than  that  which  he  had 
already  declared. 

Shortly  after  his  ordination,  trouble  arose  within  his 
congregation  on  account  of  a  small  minority  objecting 
to  his  teaching.  Scarcely  a  Presbytery  meeting  was 
held  but  Mr.  Morison  had  to  undergo  a  fusillade  of  ques- 

1  Life  of  Dr.  James  Morison,  Adamson,  p.  88. 
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tions  about  this  or  that  utterance  which  he  was  reported 
to  have  made.  At  length  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  meet  with  him,  which  after  two  sederunts  brought  in 
a  report  that  amounted  to  a  recommendation  that  he 
be  put  on  trial  for  heresy.  The  trial  was  proceeded  with 
before  Kilmarnock  Presbytery  on  two  grounds  :  (i)  Doc- 
trinal error,  and  (2)  Disingenuousness  of  conduct.  Mr. 
Morison  resented  this  latter  charge  very  keenly,  and  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  it  should  ever  have  been  made. 
The  disingenuousness  of  conduct  amounted  simply  to 
this,  that  the  tract  which  Mr.  Morison  suppressed  was 
published  by  other  people  without  his  consent  and  even 
in  the  first  instance  without  his  knowledge,  and  that  he 
had  taken  no  decisive  steps  to  have  it  withdrawn.  A 
little  charity  would  easily  have  overlooked  that  offence, 
if  offence  it  were. 

With  regard  to  his  doctrinal  position  there  were  seven 
charges  laid  against  him,  but  the  principal  ones  were 
the  first  two,  namely  : 

"  (First)  That  he  taught  that  the  object  of  saving  faith 
to  any  person  is  the  statement  that  Christ  made  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  that  person  as  He  made  atonement 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ;  and  that  the  seeing 
of  this  statement  to  be  true  is  saving  faith,  and  gives 
assurance  of  salvation. 

"  (Second)  That  all  men  were  able  of  themselves  to 
believe  the  gospel  unto  salvation,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
put  away  unbelief — the  only  obstacle  to  salvation  which 
the  atonement  has  not  removed."  x 

There  was  another  charge  that  seemed  rather  curious, 
namely,  that  he  believed  that  "  No  person  ought  to  be 
directed  to  pray  for  grace  to  help  him  to  believe,  even 
though  he  be  an  anxious  sinner,  and  that  no  person's 
prayers  could  be  of  any  avail  till  he  believed  unto  salva- 
tion." By  20  votes  to  5  the  Presbytery  found  him  guilty 
upon  all  the  charges  in  both  counts.  Mr.  Morison  there- 

1  Minutes  of  United  Associate  Synod,  1841,  p.  20  fi. 
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upon  appealed  to  the  Synod.  By  the  time  the  question 
came  before  the  Synod,  at  its  meeting  at  Glasgow  in 
June  1841,  the  whole  country  was  in  a  ferment.  Many 
declared  that  the  United  Secession  Church  had  never 
passed  through  such  a  crisis  in  all  its  history.  It  is 
difficult  to  realize  to-day  what  all  the  excitement  was 
about.  Mr.  Morison  made  a  most  conciliatory  speech 
before  the  Synod.  He  tried  to  show  that  he  agreed 
entirely  with  the  main  teaching  of  the  Standards  ;  and 
claimed,  as  had  been  claimed  before  him  by  resolution 
of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged,  that  no  man  was 
compelled  to  accept  every  detail ;  and,  further,  he  made 
his  appeal  not  to  the  Standards  but  to  Scripture — a 
claim  that  none  of  his  hearers  could  reasonably  challenge. 
He  explained  that,  while  the  atonement  of  Christ  was  for 
every  man  and  for  every  man  equally,  no  man  would  be 
saved  without  appropriating  to  himself  what  Christ  had 
done.  He  was,  therefore,  not  a  universalist.  Again  he 
asserted  that  it  was  only  by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  that  a  man  could  believe  ;  but  he  insisted  that 
the  Spirit  strove  with  every  man.  He  also  sought  to 
conciliate  his  opponents  by  explaining  that  though  every 
man  should  be  assured  of  his  salvation,  that  did  not  mean 
that  believers  never  had  doubts,  and  might  not  have 
their  periods  of  declension  in  which  the  joy  of  their  faith 
was  temporarily  taken  from  them.  He  even  preserved 
a  distinct  piece  of  Calvinism,  for  he  held  that  while 
Christ's  death  was  for  every  man,  yet  "  election  "  secured 
for  God  a  sure  number  of  the  saved,  so  that  Christ's 
death  would  not  go  without  result.  Altogether  it  looked 
as  if  Mr.  Morison  by  his  speech  before  the  Synod  would 
propitiate  his  opponents. 

Most  of  the  speakers  wrestled  with  the  knotty  problems 
that  the  charges  opened  up  ;  but  scarcely  one  asked  the 
question — "  Ought  there  not  to  be  room  in  the  United 
Secession  Church  for  such  a  man  as  Morison — with  the  be- 
liefs which  he  held  ?  "  Dr.  Heugh,  who  was  then  the  leader 
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of  the  Synod,  made  a  remarkable  speech,  and  one  that  was 
all  the  more  extraordinary  in  view  of  the  motion  with 
which  it  concluded.  He  began  by  saying  that  "  there 
was  scarcely  any  diversity  of  sentiment  about  vital 
religious  points  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod." 

"  Upon  almost  all  the  leading  points  of  evangelical 
truth,"  he  continued,  "  there  had  largely  appeared,  in 
the  speeches  and  discussions,  Bible  harmony." 

Furthermore,  while  there  were  some  discrepancies 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  faith,  these  had  existed,  and 
would  exist,  among  evangelical  Calvinistic  preachers, 
as  really  as  between  Mr.  Morison  and  those  who  accused 
him.  Respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit's  influences 
on  the  mind  and  heart  of  man,  there  was  no  dispute. 
There  was  a  dispute  as  to  the  modus,  but  none  as  to  the 
fact.  Mr.  Morison  held  in  his  pamphlet  as  strongly  as 
they  held  in  their  preaching,  that  faith  was  the  gift  of 
God  ;  and  if  faith  be  the  gift  of  God,  as  were  all  other 
graces,  it  must  be  the  fruit  of  His  Spirit.1 

After  these  remarkable  admissions  it  was  disappoint- 
ing to  find  that  Dr.  Heugh  dwelt  at  great  length  upon 
expressions  which  Mr.  Morison  had  used,  and  which,  he 
declared,  if  used  by  himself  would  have  implied  his 
belief  in  Universal  Salvation.  He  acknowledged,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Morison  denied  that  deduction.  It  was 
extraordinary  that  such  a  speech  should  conclude  with 
a  motion  that  Mr.  Morison's  suspension  be  confirmed.  It 
was  a  plain  non  sequitur,  and  struck  many  as  such.  The 
truth  is,  that  this  was  just  one  of  those  cases  of  ecclesi- 
astical procedure  which  are  so  often  the  object  of  scorn 
to  the  outside  world,  but  which  awaken  only  sympathy 
in  those  who  understand  the  difficulties  that  a  Church 
leader  has  to  face.  Dr.  Heugh  was  in  very  much  the 
same  position  as  Dr.  Rainy  in  the  Robertson  Smith  case  ; 
and  the  motion  he  made  was  of  the  same  order.  He 
knew  that  if  the  finding  of  the  Kilmarnock  Presbytery 

1  United  Secession  Magazine,  1841,  p.  189. 
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were  rescinded  and  Mr.  Morison  reponed  without  fuller 
explanation  than  had  yet  been  given,  there  was  likeli- 
hood of  a  serious  disruption  in  the  Secession  Church. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Heugh 
wanted  to  save  Morison  for  the  Church,  and  so  his  motion 
in  its  first  form  appointed  a  committee  to  meet  with  Mr. 
Morison  ;  and  empowered  it,  should  it  see  fit,  to  restore 
him  to  the  full  exercise  of  his  ministry  without  coming 
back  to  the  Synod.  Dr.  Heugh,  however,  reckoned  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  degree  of  hostility  which 
existed.  The  Moderator  of  the  Synod  before  the  close 
left  the  chair,  and  in  a  speech  distinctly  hostile  to  the 
heretic  got  the  clause  altered  which  empowered  the 
committee  to  restore  Mr.  Morison  ;  and  made  it  read 
that  they  report  to  an  early  sederunt.  From  another 
quarter  a  complicating  circumstance  came.  Clerk's 
Lane  Congregation  were  getting  restive.  They  had 
appointed  a  Communion  on  the  Sabbath  following,  and 
desired  their  minister  to  preside  at  it.  There  was  no 
time  for  the  committee  to  meet,  come  to  a  finding,  report 
to  the  Synod,  and  do  all  this  before  the  Sunday.  Mr. 
Morison  went  home  to  Kilmarnock  and  conducted  the 
Communion.  That,  of  course,  meant  that  he  had  crossed 
the  Rubicon,  as  it  was  an  act  of  contumacy  to  his  Church, 
and  meant  that  he  had  seceded  along  with  his  congrega- 
tion. When  the  committee  met  again  on  the  Monday, 
Mr.  Morison  was  not  there,  and  the  committee  had  no 
option  but  to  report  failure.  So  Mr.  Morison's  name  was 
dropped  from  the  roll  of  the  Secession  Church  more 
through  blundering  on  the  one  hand  and  doggedness  on 
the  other,  than  from  any  vital  differences  between  his 
doctrine  and  that  of  the  majority  of  the  Church.  Dr. 
John  Brown,  the  old  professor,  gave  by  far  the  best 
speech  of  all.  There  was  no  objection,  he  said,  to  Mr. 
Morison  preaching  the  freest  gospel  possible  and  offer- 
ing salvation  to  all.  While  he  could  not  agree  with  many 
expressions  that  Mr.  Morison  used,  and  he  thought  that 
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in  certain  respects  he  was  in  error,  yet  he  believed  that 
"there  ought  to  be  room  in  the  United  Secession  Church  for 
men  who  held  views  similar  to  Mr.  M orison."  1 

One  wonders  why  Dr.  Brown  did  not  make  a  separate 
motion,  or  enter  his  protest,  instead  of  allowing  Dr. 
Heugh's  motion  to  be  carried  unanimously.  It  is  said  Dr. 
Brown  did  enter  his  protest,  but  was  prevailed  upon  to 
withdraw  it,  as  he  hoped,  no  doubt,  that  Mr.  Morison 
would  still  be  retained.  The  strongest  men  sometimes 
fail  in  a  crisi ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  Dr. 
Brown  did  not  carry  his  speech  to  its  logical  conclusion.2 

Still  more  strange,  however,  was  the  conduct  of  Dr. 
Balmer,  the  other  fellow-professor  of  Dr.  Brown,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  leanings  towards  the  new  views. 
He  said  he  had  intended  to  address  the  Synod,  but  would 
postpone  his  speech  to  a  future  occasion.  However,  in 
the  few  sentences  he  did  utter,  he  contrived  to  say  : 

"  Mr.  Morison's  views  were  chargeable  with  consider- 
able crudeness  and  confusion,  while  his  language  was 
exceedingly  hazardous  and  likely  to  mislead.  Nor  could 
he  reconcile  some  portions  of  his  conduct  with  perfect 
honesty.  He  thought  much  of  him  as  a  student,  and  had 
the  most  favourable  opinion  of  his  character  and  dis- 
positions. His  appearance,  on  the  present  occasion, 
might  lead  to  the  opinion  that  he  was  a  young  man  full 
of  self-sufficiency,  and  he  wished  he  could  say  he  did  not 
think  so  himself  ;  but,  in  his  intercourse  with  him  as  a 
student,  he  found  him  of  an  exceedingly  grateful  dis- 
position, and  highly  susceptible  of  kindness."  3 

The  meaning  of  Dr.  Balmer's  action  was  explained  by 
the  fact  that  Morison's  case  was  followed  by  that  of 
Rev.  R.  T.  Walker  of  Comrie,  who  had  been  preaching 
similar  views,  but  who  proved  much  more  amenable  to 

1  United  Secession  Magazine,  1841,  p.  446. 

*  Dr.  Brown  was  allowed  to  enter  his  dissent  at  the  seventeenth 
sederunt  against  what  had  been  done  at  the  ninth  sederunt. 
3  United  Secession  Magazine,  1841,  p.  460. 
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influence.  The  Perth  Presbytery  had  treated  Mr.  Walker 
much  more  harshly  than  Kilmarnock  Presbytery  had 
dealt  with  Mr.  Morison.  They  put  to  him,  without  any 
previous  preparation,  eighty-one  questions  dealing  with 
the  most  abstruse  things  in  heaven  and  earth.  He 
answered  them  well,  but  in  the  end  they  suspended  him. 
It  was  in  this  case  Dr.  Balmer  made  a  great  speech,  which 
registers  what  up  to  that  time  was  the  high-water  mark  of 
toleration  in  the  Secession  Church.  His  words  are  worth 
quoting.  His  point  was  that  these  differences  of  opinion 
between  Mr.  Walker  and  the  Synod  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  atonement  ought  to  be  made  a  matter  of  forbear- 
ance. He  struck  the  keynote  of  toleration — a  word  so 
little  understood  in  ecclesiastical  life. 

'  To  those  who  demur  to  this  proposal,  and  who 
regard  an  error  on  the  subject  as  one  so  dangerous  that 
he  who  holds  it  ought  to  be  suspended  from  the  Christian 
ministry,  I  would  address  a  respectful  but  earnest  ex- 
postulation. '  Men,  brethren,  and  fathers,  let  me  freely 
speak  to  you '  on  this  matter.  Look  candidly  and 
attentively  at  the  principle  embodied  in  the  procedure 
which  you  would  adopt,  and  consider  how  far  it  will  carry 
you,  if  you  have  consistency  and  courage  to  pursue  it 
to  its  legitimate  results.  Think  of  the  character  and 
qualifications  of  many  whom  you  must  suspend.  Will 
you  pronounce  such  men  as  Richard  Baxter,  John  Howe, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  Dr.  Doddridge,  Robert  Hall,  and  Dr. 
Wardlaw,  '  unruly  and  vain  talkers,  whose  mouths  must 
be  stopped  '  ?  And  who  then  shall  be  permitted  to 
speak  ?  Think  of  the  multitude  on  whom  you  pass 
sentence  of  condemnation.  The  Act  of  Uniformity 
which  in  one  day  ejected  and  silenced  two  thousand 
evangelical  ministers  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  occurrences  in  British  history.  Here 
was  a  loss  sustained  by  the  Church  of  England  which  a 
century  and  a  half  did  not  compensate  ;  here  was  a 
crime  which  has  had  few  parallels  since  the  crucifixion 
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of  the  '  Lord  of  Glory.'  Would  you  imitate  that  pro- 
cedure by  suspending  and  silencing  a  still  larger  number 
of  faithful  and  devoted  servants  of  the  Saviour  ?  "  1 

The  Morisonian  case  produced  a  long  aftermath.  The 
storm  was  slow  in  subsiding.  Two  honoured  professors 
— Dr.  Brown  and  Dr.  Balmer — by  statements  they  had 
made  in  the  controversy  rendered  themselves  suspect 
to  the  narrower  sort.  Two  Synods  were  taken  up  in 
conferring  with  them ;  but  in  1843  the  Supreme  Court 
pronounced  itself  satisfied  with  both  these  brethren.  In 
shaking  hands  with  Dr.  Balmer,  Dr.  Brown  said  to  him 
with  strange  prescience  :  "  Take  care  that  the  clouds 
do  not  return  after  the  rain. "  He  was  right.  A  minority, 
led  by  Dr.  Marshall  of  Kirkintilloch,  driven  by  a  reaction 
against  what  they  thought  to  be  the  incoming  tide  of 
Arminianism,  out-calvined  Calvin.  They  began  to  teach 
doctrines  that  put  the  vast  mass  of  men  outside  of  any 
relation  to  Christ's  atonement,  and  sought  to  drag  the 
Church  down  to  a  position  that  it  had  never  occupied  in 
its  history.  The  Synod  ultimately  crushed  this  move- 
ment ;  but  before  that  was  done  Dr.  Balmer  died,  his 
death  no  doubt  being  hastened  by  all  the  anxieties  he 
had  gone  through.  Dr.  Brown  was  left  to  bear  the 
attack  alone  ;  but  the  Synod  by  immense  majorities 
stood  by  him.  Even  the  small  minority  ultimately  only 
claimed  that  his  words  were  open  to  misconstruction, 
and  absolved  him  personally  from  teaching  heretical 
doctrines.  The  year  1845  saw  the  end  of  this  strife. 
Where  the  Church  stood  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  utterances.  Dr.  Brown  said  : 

"  The  doctrine  of  the  general  aspect  of  the  death  of 
Christ  must  not  be  given  up.  That  is  an  essential  prin- 
ciple of  Christian  truth.  The  clear  exhibition  of  that 
truth  has  been  one  of  the  characteristic  glories  of  the 
Secession  in  the  whole  course  of  its  history."  t 

1  United  Secession  Magazine,  1841,  p.  446. 

2  Life  of  Dr.  Brown,  Cairns,  p.  243. 
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In  a  pamphlet  called  Irenicum,  Dr.  Heugh  used  these 
words  : 

"  I  should  not  choose  to  be  the  preacher  who,  in 
beseeching  sinners  in  Christ's  stead  to  be  reconciled  unto 
God,  should  classify  the  species  into  two  orders,  and  say 
to  the  one,  to  you  indeed  the  door  of  mercy  is  open,  and 
to  the  other,  to  you  it  is  shut.  If  the  door  of  mercy, 
through  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  is  not  opened  to  every 
creature,  where  then  are  the  good  news  which  I  have  to 
publish  to  every  creature  ?  "  1 

The  closing  sentence  of  the  motion,  which  was  passed 
unanimously  and  brought  the  controversy  to  an  end,  was 
as  follows  : 

"  The  Synod  therefore  dismisses  the  libel ;  and  while 
it  sincerely  sympathizes  with  Dr.  Brown  in  the  un- 
pleasant and  painful  circumstances  in  which  he  has  been 
placed,  it  renews  the  expression  of  confidence  in  him 
given  at  last  meeting,  and  entertains  the  hope  that  the 
issue  of  this  cause  has  been  such  as  will,  by  the  blessing 
of  God,  restore  peace  and  confidence  throughout  the 
Church,  and  terminate  the  unhappy  controversy  which 
has  so  long  agitated  it."  2 

The  next  great  controversy  that  shook  the  Church 
was  the  Fergus  Ferguson  case,  followed  immediately 
after  by  the  Macrae  case.  Again  the  heresy  prosecution 
was  twofold,  and  once  more  one  was  taken  and  the  other 
left.  In  the  last  case  the  more  distinguished  man  was 
thrown  out,  but  in  this  case,  by  far  the  abler  was  kept 
for  the  Church.  Although  the  Macrae  case  came  last — 
in  point  of  time,  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  take  it 
first.  Rev.  David  Macrae  was  minister  at  Gourock. 
He  was  a  popular  lecturer,  and  gave  public  readings  that 
were  greatly  sought  after  and  commanded  a  considerable 
fee.  There  was  something  of  the  rhetorician  about  him, 
and  in  his  pulpit  appearances  he  was  distinguished  more 
for  manner  than  for  matter.  It  could  not  be  said  that 

1  iift  of  Dr.  Brown,  Cairns,  p.  245.  2  Idem,  p.  252. 
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he  had  bestowed  upon  theology  any  deep  study ;  but 
he  had  the  journalistic  gift  of  expression ;  and  in  one  of  his 
speeches  on  the  Fergus  Ferguson  case  he  put  his  arguments 
somewhat  strongly.  He  not  obscurely  hinted  that  on 
several  points,  particularly  that  of  everlasting  punishment, 
the  Church  was  entirely  at  variance  with  its  Creed  ;  and 
that  it  would  be  far  more  honest  for  members  of  Synod 
to  confess  this.  The  Fathers  and  Brethren  could  not 
submit  to  the  insinuation  that  they  were  all  more  or  less 
hypocrites  ;  and  a  committee  was  promptly  appointed 
to  deal  with  Macrae  and  examine  his  views.  Before  that 
committee  Mr.  Macrae  put  his  case  bluntly  and  uncom- 
promisingly. He  declared  that  endless  torture  of  both 
body  and  soul  in  hell  for  those  that  died  unrepentant  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  and  that 
this  doctrine  was  irreconcilable  with  the  word  of  God 
and  with  the  justice  of  God.  On  being  asked  whether  he 
believed  that  the  endless  existence  of  sin  in  the  universe 
was  contrary  to  the  scriptural  representation  of  the 
character  of  God,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  consider  it 
absolutely  irreconcilable,  but  that  it  was  more  reconcilable 
with  the  character  of  God  and  with  the  teaching  of  some 
portions  of  Scripture  that  an  absolute  end  should  be  made 
of  sin,  or  that  the  universe  should  ultimately  be  purified 
from  sin.  To  the  further  question,  "  Did  Mr.  Macrae 
hold  that  God's  punishing  a  sinner  for  fiye  or  fifty  years 
of  sin  with  ten  thousand  million  years  of  torment 
without  bringing  that  torment  any  nearer  to  an  end,  would 
seem  to  attach  to  God  monstrous  injustice  ?  "  He 
replied,  "  Yes."  The  form  in  which  this  question  was 
put  does  more  credit  to  the  inquisitional  powers  of  the 
questioner  than  to  his  fairness  as  a  seeker  after  truth. 
The  committee  found  that  Mr.  Macrae's  claims  were 
inconsistent  with  any  reasonable  amount  of  liberty  that 
a  minister  in  the  Church  could  claim,  and  recommended 
his  suspension  sine  die.  Whereupon  Mr.  Macrae  de- 
manded that  he  be  tried  by  libel.  Trial  by  libel  is  the 
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most  searching,  the  most  accurate,  and  the  most  just  of 
all  forms  of  trial.  It  would  have  compelled  the  committee 
to  state  what  were  the  doctrines  of  the  word  of  God 
which  Mr.  Macrae  impugned,  and  to  prove  wherein  he 
impugned  them.  The  committee  refused  the  appeal  by 
Mr.  Macrae  for  trial  by  libel ;  and  that  without  any 
sound  reason.  Against  this  decision  several  notable  men 
dissented — Dr.  James  Brown  of  Paisley,  Mr.  afterwards 
Professor  Alexander  Hislop,  Mr.  afterwards  Professor 
James  Orr,  and  Mr.  M'Gilchrist  of  Ardrossan,  then  one 
of  the  most  scholarly  of  the  younger  men  of  the  Church. 
On  appeal,  the  Synod  accepted  the  findings  of  the 
committee  and  also  the  decision  as  to  the  trial  by  libel. 
Altogether  Mr.  Macrae  got  only  a  kind  of  Jeddart  justice 
from  the  Church,  and  one  cannot  but  feel  that  the  personal 
element  entered  into  the  manner  and  method  of  his  going  : 

"  I  do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell, 
The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell !  " 

The  treatment  of  Dr.  Fergus  Ferguson  of  Queen's 
Park  was  very  different.  It  was  patient,  generous,  for- 
bearing. It  was  quite  evidently  guided  by  the  desire  to 
save  Ferguson  for  the  Church.  Mr.  Ferguson  was  minister 
of  Queen's  Park  Church,  Glasgow,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  influential  congregations  in  the  West.  His  people 
were  devotedly  attached  to  him.  He  was  a  man  of  rare 
gifts,  with  a  most  attractive  personality.  His  type  of 
mind  was  dreamy,  speculative.  He  left  college  with  a 
great  reputation  in  philosophy,  but  he  lacked  the  gift  of 
clear  and  incisive  expression.  The  late  Professor  Caird 
once  said  to  the  writer  that  Ferguson  had  read  far  more 
philosophy  than  he  had  digested.  This  tendency  to 
obscurity  reflected  itself  sometimes  in  his  sermons.  At 
his  very  best,  he  preached  like  a  man  inspired.  Indeed, 
some  of  his  people  were  wont  to  say  on  these  occasions 
that  it  was  more  than  a  preacher,  it  was  a  prophet  that 
had  been  speaking.  But  they  also  admitted  that  there 
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were  days  when  he  soared  beyond  them  and  got  lost  in 
the  clouds.  These  features  in  Fergus  Ferguson  largely 
accounted  for  his  trial  for  heresy.  His  language  was 
startling,  and  to  many  at  that  time  it  appeared  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  Confession  of  Faith.  Regarded 
from  the  standpoint  of  to-day,  the  errors  of  which  he  was 
accused  do  not  appear  very  serious  ;  and  indeed,  as 
stated  in  the  libel,  they  seem  to  be  afflicted  with  that 
obscurity  with  which  he  himself  was  often  charged. 

They  were  chiefly  these — a  somewhat  recondite  view 
of  the  atonement  in  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  taught 
that  Christ  had  satisfied  Divine  Justice  in  the  surrender 
of  the  human  will  to  the  Divine  ;  and  "  that,  because  of 
that,  all  men  were  delivered  from  the  penalty  of  sin  as 
the  annihilation  of  the  creature  and  ultimately  from 
death  to  the  body  and  darkness  to  the  soul,  and  that  He 
still  continues  to  satisfy  that  justice,  as  in  Him  believers 
receive  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  which  means  deliverance 
from  the  power  of  Sin,  as  the  love  of  the  higher  life  of 
the  soul."  (ist  Count.)  The  error  alleged  to  be  taught 
in  the  6th  Count  was  : 

"  That  the  ultimate  distinction  in  human  destiny  is  that 
between  a  servant  and  a  son  ;  that  the  loss  of  sonship  in 
relation  to  God  is  the  loss  of  the  soul's  highest  and  proper 
life,  but  it  does  not  follow  from  that  that  it  is  the  loss  of 
a  tolerable  and  useful  existence,  or  that  it  consigns  men 
to  a  form  of  existence  which  is  in  itself  an  eternal  curse  ; 
that,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  died  in  unbelief, 
there  will  be  only  everlasting  banishment  from  the  more 
immediate  presence  of  Christ  and  the  privileges  of  His 
Kingdom,  and  that  the  penalty  of  sin,  as  active  suffering, 
cannot  be  eternal."  * 

His  trial  was  by  libel  before  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow. 
A  libel  contains  a  major  and  a  minor  count.  The  major 
states  the  Doctrine  of  the  Word  of  God  or  of  the  Standards. 
The  minor  states  the  error  that  is  supposed  to  be  taught 

1  United  Presbyterian  Magazine,  1878,  p.  278  ff. 
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by  the  accused.  The  relevancy  of  the  libel  consists 
in  declaring  that  the  doctrine  alleged  to  be  taught 
by  the  accused  contravenes  the  teaching  of  Scripture. 
In  the  Fergus  Ferguson  case,  the  relevancy  of  the 
libel  was  carried  in  the  Presbytery  on  every  one  of  the 
six  counts  ;  but  not  without  the  opposition  of  a  con- 
siderable and  powerful  minority. 

When  the  case  came  before  the  Synod  of  1878,  Mr. 
Ferguson  made  a  most  favourable  impression,  and  in  his 
explanations  appeared  to  come  nearer  to  accepted 
doctrine  than  he  had  done  in  the  Presbytery.  The  result 
was  that  a  curious  motion  was  carried.  It  was :  "  Sus- 
tain the  findings  of  the  Presbytery  on  the  evidence  ; 
but,  inasmuch  as  new  matter  had  been  introduced, 
appoint  a  committee  to  confer  with  Mr.  Ferguson  to  see 
whether  with  further  explanations  it  might  not  be  held 
that  he  was  in  reasonable  agreement  with  the  mind  of 
his  Church."  The  committee  appointed  did  their  work 
well.  They  showed  considerable  breadth  of  mind,  a 
spirit  of  sympathy,  and  an  enlightened  toleration  which 
did  credit  to  their  Church.  Dr.  Calderwood,  who  was 
convener  of  the  sub-committee  to  which  was  entrusted 
the  task  of  rinding  a  path  of  conciliation,  moved  the 
motion  in  the  Synod  which  brought  the  matter  to  an  end  : 

"  The  Synod  expresses  its  gratification  with  the 
report  of  the  committee  as  indicating  that  Mr.  Ferguson 
holds  that  Christ's  satisfaction  to  divine  justice  con- 
sisted in  the  endurance  of  the  holy  indignation  of  God 
against  sin,  and  in  harmony  with  this  holds  that  the  sole 
meritorious  ground  on  which  the  sinner  is  pardoned, 
regenerated,  and  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  ulti- 
mately saved,  is  Christ's  sacrifice  as  it  was  completed  on 
the  cross.  The  Synod  expresses  regret  that  Mr.  Ferguson 
has  committed  himself  to  a  theory  as  to  annihilation 
having  been  inevitable  if  Christ  had  not  come  ;  and  that, 
while  holding  a  final  separation  between  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  involving  blessedness  on  the  one  hand 
18 
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and  condemnation  on  the  other,  he  has  ventured  on 
hypotheses  as  to  the  modes  of  judgment  in  the  world  to 
come.  The  Synod  further  regrets  the  course  often 
adopted  by  Mr.  Ferguson  in  extending  confessional 
language  beyond  confessional  significance.  Accepting 
the  explanation  of  Mr.  Ferguson's  views  on  the  great 
fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  Synod 
agrees  that  he  be  restored  to  the  exercise  of  his  ministerial 
functions.  At  the  same  time,  without  curtailing  Mr. 
Ferguson's  liberty  under  the  Standards,  and  in  view  of 
the  Declaratory  Statement  approved  for  submission  to 
Presbyteries  and  Sessions,  the  Synod  tenders  to  him 
solemn  and  affectionate  admonition  to  present  his 
doctrinal  positions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  set  forth  their 
harmony  with  the  fundamental  doctrines  referred  to 
in  the  first  part  of  this  resolution."  1 

These  two  heresy  cases  arose  out  of  a  movement 
which  resulted  in  the  passing  of  the  first  Declaratory 
Act  of  any  Presbyterian  Church.  That  subject  was 
first  brought  before  the  Synod  in  the  year  1877  by  over- 
tures from  the  Presbyteries  of  Glasgow  and  Perth, 
and  from  Gourock  Session,  where  Mr.  Macrae  was 
minister.  How  strong  was  the  movement,  and  how 
deep  the  feeling,  were  by  no  means  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  number  of  overtures  sent  up.  The  question  of 
the  relationship  of  the  Church  to  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession was  one  that  for  years  had  been  agitating  the 
best  minds  in  the  Church.  Many  were  convinced  that 
there  should  either  be  a  simpler  creed  or  a  considerable 
change  in  the  formula.  Their  consciences  were  ill  at 
ease  in  giving  unmodified  subscription  to  the  Confession 
of  Faith.  Of  course,  that  subscription  had  always  been 
taken  in  the  Secession  Church  with  one  qualification  ; 
and,  in  addition,  it  had  been  more  than  once  claimed 
that  a  certain  liberty  was  allowed  in  non-essentials  ; 
but  there  was  no  definite  pronouncement  anywhere  as 

1  United  Presbyterian  Magazine,  1878,  p.  319. 
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to  what  were  essentials  and  what  were  non-essentials. 
More  than  that,  the  Church  always  recognized  that  the 
supreme  standard  was  the  Bible.  Nevertheless,  ministers 
and  elders,  on  being  ordained,  declared  that  they  accepted 
the  Westminster  Confession  as  representing  their  inter- 
pretation of  scripture  ;  and  not  a  few  were  beginning 
to  feel  that  their  consciences  were  impugned  by  such 
unmodified  assertion.  By  the  year  1877  this  feeling 
was  very  general,  and  the  three  overtures  were  simply 
the  sparks  that  lighted  the  fire,  for  which  all  the  materials 
had  long  before  been  gathered.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
very  strong  minority,  indeed  in  some  Presbyteries  where 
the  matter  originated  they  constituted  the  majority, 
resented  any  interference  whatever  with  the  Confession, 
or  with  the  formula  of  subscription.  In  Glasgow  Presby- 
tery the  motion  to  overture  the  Synod  was  passed  by 
only  one  vote  against  another  motion  which,  while  claim- 
ing power  to  modify  the  Confession  or  to  consider  whether 
any  modification  should  be  accepted,  finally  sought  to 
declare  that  they  saw  no  cause  for  opening  the  question 
at  the  present  time.  That  motion  would  have  post- 
poned the  question  of  revision  to  the  Greek  calends. 

When  the  matter  came  before  the  Synod,  it  was 
found  that  the  opposition  to  change  expressed  in  many 
Presbyteries  had  somewhat  died  down ;  and,  ulti- 
mately, the  motion  agreeing  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
consider  the  whole  matter  was  passed  without  a  dis- 
senting voice.  No  one  had  the  courage  to  move  that  the 
whole  question  should  be  shelved.  It  is  likely,  as  the 
biographer  of  Dr.  Cairns  asserts,  that  this  was  largely  due 
to  the  position  that  he  took  up  in  the  matter.  Cairns 
was  a  man  absolutely  beyond  suspicion  as  regards  his 
evangelical  zeal  and  piety.  He  was  recognized  as  the 
greatest  scholar  they  had  in  the  Church.  He  had  given 
his  life  to  theological  thought,  and  was  the  most  trusted 
man  in  the  professoriate.  "  Three-fourths  of  Dr.  Cairns' 
contemporaries,"  as  Dr.  MacEwen  asserts,  "  lookecf  to  him 
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to  lead  them.  They  did  not  look  in  vain.  Without 
discussing  the  matter  with  any  one,  he  had  quietly  reached 
a  conclusion  in  the  lines  of  his  own  experience  and  his 
previously  avowed  opinions.  Thirty-one  years  before,  he 
had  paused  at  the  door  of  the  Church  to  examine  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  and  his  interleaved  copy  was  at  hand 
to  remind  him  how  a  young  mind  may  resent  its  inconsist- 
encies and  cross  divisions.  In  the  interval  he  had  again 
and  again  declared  that  it  was  essential  that  the  creed  of 
the  Church  should  in  the  main  correspond  with  its  living 
faith  ;  and  it  was  constitutionally  impossible  for  him  to 
be  biassed  by  his  disapproval  of  the  special  methods  in 
which  a  question  which  was  in  itself  a  reasonable  one  had 
been  raised."  x 

The  motion  which,  in  the  first  instance,  Cairns  drafted 
for  the  occasion  is  given  in  his  Life.  It  was  by  no  means 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  passed,  or  even  submitted. 
After  it  had  passed  through  the  mill  of  joint-authorship 
only  the  concluding  clauses  were  left.  The  motion,  which 
was  submitted  by  Principal  Harper  and  seconded  by 
Dr.  Cairns,  had  a  long  preamble  which  was  meant  to 
pacify  the  more  conservative  spirits.  It  was  no  doubt 
felt  by  many  who  were  quite  sympathetic  to  the  move- 
ment, that  the  question  had  been  brought  forward  in  an 
extreme  way.  Even  Fergus  Ferguson  had  stated  in  his 
overture  before  the  Glasgow  Presbytery  that  the  West- 
minister Confession  of  Faith  was  "  badly  constructed  in 
its  logical  form,  unhappily  expressed  in  literary  style,  and 
above  all,  in  respect  to  the  subject-matter,  gave  an  in- 
adequate exhibition  of  the  truth  on  certain  questions  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion."  The  overture  from  the 
Gourock  Session,  which  was  no  doubt  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
David  Macrae,  went  even  further,  It  said:  "Whereas 
the  main  object  of  our  subordinate  standards  is  to  show 
forth  as  accurately  as  possible  the  views  of  God's  char- 
acter and  will,  as  believed  and  preached  in  our  Church  ; 

1  Life  of  John  Cairns,  MacEwen,  pp.  666  and  667. 
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and  whereas  our  present  subordinate  standards  fail  in 
this  object,  and  tend  very  much  to  misrepresent  our  views 
of  the  truth  :  the  Synod  is  respectfully  overtured  either 
to  set  these  standards  aside,  or  to  take  such  steps  as  in 
its  wisdom  it  may  deem  best  in  order  to  bring  the  Church's 
formula  into  harmony  with  the  Church's  faith,  and  to 
remove  what  has  proved  a  stumbling-block  to  many  in 
the  way  of  accepting  office  in  the  Church,  as  well  as  a 
barrier  in  the  way  of  union  among  Christian  people." 

In  view  of  the  wording  of  these  overtures,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  speeches  in  their  support  which  had  been 
blazoned  throughout  the  land,  it  was  impossible  for 
the  Synod  to  refrain  from  expressing  some  disapproval. 
Hence  the  motion  actually  passed  by  the  Synod,  while 
it  concluded  with  what  was  Dr.  Cairns'  original  draft, 
had  in  its  preamble  a  declaration  of  "  steadfast  adherence 
to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  as  taught  in  the 
Scriptures"  ;  and  expressed  strong  disapproval  of  "  the 
conduct  of  those  persons  who,  having  solemnly  professed 
to  give  their  assent  to  these  standards  do,  notwithstand- 
ing, indulge  in  denouncing  them  as  erroneous  and  un- 
scriptural,  and  in  impeaching  their  brethren  of  the 
eldership  and  the  ministry  with  not  believing  and  not 
preaching  the  doctrine  of  them." 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  Synod  to  go  into 
the  matter  was  thoroughly  representative,  and  contained 
all  shades  of  opinion  found  in  the  Church.  Principal 
Harper  and  Dr.  Cairns  were  joint-conveners,  and  amongst 
the  ordinary  membership  were  to  be  found  some  of  the 
younger  rising  men  of  the  Church,  amongst  whom  was 
Mr.  afterwards  Professor  James  Orr.  The  name  of 
Fergus  Ferguson  was  specially  added  by  a  vote  of  the 
Court.  This  committee  quickly  got  to  work  and  produced 
in  a  year  what  was  with  a  few  changes  adopted  in  1879 
as  the  Declaratory  Act  of  the  Church.  In  the  preamble 
of  that  Act  it  is  admitted  that  "  the  standards,  being 
of  human  composition,  are  necessarily  imperfect ;  and 
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that,  as  exception  had  already  been  taken  to  one  important 
subject  of  their  teaching,  so  there  were  other  subjects 
on  which  it  had  been  found  desirable  to  set  forth  more 
fully  and  clearly  the  view  which  the  Synod  takes  of  the 
teaching  of  Holy  Scriptures." 

It  was  on  these  grounds  that  the  Synod  passed  the 
Act.  The  Act  itself  consists  of  seven  articles.  The 
first  and  second  dealt  with  the  questions  which  had 
caused  the  Morisonian  controversy,  and  had  been  so 
keenly  debated  nearly  forty  years  before.  It  emphasized 
the  free  offer  of  salvation  to  men  on  the  ground  of  Christ's 
sacrifice,  and  declared  "  that  He  has  provided  a  salvation 
sufficient  for  all,  adapted  to  all,  and  offered  to  all  in  the 
Gospel  "  ;  and  also  laid  upon  each  man  the  responsi- 
bility of  dealing  with  the  free  and  unrestricted  offer  of 
eternal  life.  With  regard  to  man's  total  depravity, 
Article  three  corrected  the  false  teaching  which  a  few 
had  indulged  in,  in  their  desire  to  magnify  the  holiness 
of  God ,  that  man  in  every  sense  was  utterly  bad  before  he 
was  converted,  and  that  even  goodness  in  the  unconverted 
man  became  wickedness.  It  stated  that  this  doctrine 
of  man's  total  depravity  is  not  to  be  held  as  implying  such 
a  condition  of  man's  nature  as  would  affect  his  responsi- 
bility under  the  law  of  God  and  the  gospel  of  Christ,  or 
that  he  does  not  experience  the  strivings  and  restraining 
influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  or  that  he  cannot  perform 
actions  in  any  sense  good  ;  although  actions  which  do 
not  spring  from  a  renewed  heart  are  not  spiritually  good 
or  holy,  i.e.,  such  as  accompany  salvation. 

Article  four,  in  response  to  the  growing  knowledge 
regarding  the  heathen  world  and  a  better  understanding 
of  other  religions,  removed  the  implication  that  every 
one  who  had  not  heard  of  Christ  was  eternally  lost.  This 
also  applied  to  children  who  died  before  they  could 
understand  the  offer  of  the  gospel.  The  Declaratory  Act 
states  that  "  in  accepting  the  Standards,  it  is  not  required 
to  be  held  that  any  who  die  in  infancy  are  lost,  or  that 
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God  may  not  extend  His  grace  to  any  who  are  without 
the  pale  of  ordinary  means,  as  it  may  seem  good  in  His 
sight."  Then  in  Article  seven  there  is  an  attempt  made 
to  meet  the  growing  enlightenment  brought  into  the 
world  by  scientific  research,  and  particularly  by  the 
triumphs  of  geology  and  astronomy.  It  is  declared 
"  That,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  hitherto  observed 
in  this  Church,  liberty  of  opinion  is  allowed  on  such  points 
in  the  Standards,  not  entering  into  the  substance  of  the 
faith,  as  the  interpretation  of  the  '  six  days  '  in  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  creation  :  the  Church  guarding  against 
the  abuse  of  this  liberty  to  the  injury  of  its  unity  and 
peace."  This  Declaratory  Act  was  the  first  passed  by 
any  Presbyterian  Church,  and  pointed  the  way  in  which 
others  were  not  slow  to  follow.  The  Church  of  Scotland 
adopted  a  somewhat  different  plan,  and,  with  the  consent 
of  Parliament,  altered  the  formula  of  subscription,  instead 
of  touching  the  question  of  the  substance  of  the  faith. 
None  of  the  Churches  have  as  yet  adopted  a  simpler 
creed,  although  probably  to-day  a  vast  number  in  all 
the  Presbyterian  Churches  believe  that  that  must  ulti- 
mately come.  The  Declaratory  Act,  however,  was  a 
long  step  in  advance  ;  and  by  means  of  it  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  contributed  in  no  small  measure 
in  helping  to  bring  the  creed  of  the  Church  more  into  line 
with  its  living  faith. 

In  connection  with  the  discussions  which  centred  in 
the  Declaratory  Act,  a  very  interesting  fact  comes  out. 
It  was  proposed  in  the  Synod  to  add  yet  another  article 
and  insert  it  before  No.  7.  It  was  to  this  effect :  "  On 
liberty  of  conscience,  this  Church  holds  that,  God  alone 
being  Lord  of  the  conscience,  no  power  on  earth  may  give 
law  to  conscience  on  matters  of  faith  or  worship,  that  the 
religion  which  a  man  ought  to  support  with  his  property 
is  as  much  a  question  of  conscience  with  him  as  the 
religion  which  he  ought  to  profess  and  practise,  and  all 
compulsory  taxation  for  religious  purposes  is  therefore 
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a  violation  of  liberty  of  conscience,  while  it  is  contrary 
to  the  law  of  Christ,  who  has  forbidden  the  exercise  of 
force  in  the  affairs  of  His  Kingdom."  An  amendment 
was  made  that  this  proposed  article  be  not  adopted,  and 
on  the  vote  being  taken  the  amendment  was  carried.  In 
the  light  of  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Free 
Church  case,  that  the  Free  Church  had  lost  its  identity 
through  uniting  with  a  Voluntary  Church,  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  the  deliberate  challenge  to  insert  the 
Voluntary  creed  in  a  pronounced  form  amongst  the 
standards  of  the  Church  was  deliberately  rejected,  and 
that  on  no  occasion  has  either  the  Secession  or  Relief, 
or  United  Presbyterian  Church,  adopted  that  principle 
amongst  its  standards,  or  imposed  it  upon  its  ministers, 
office-bearers,  and  members. 

The  question  of  the  Higher  Criticism,  which  was  the 
last  great  controversy  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  which 
nearly  rent  the  Free  Church  in  twain,  never  made  itself 
felt  in  the  United  Presbyterian.  This  was  not  because 
United  Presbyterians  were  indifferent  to  the  problems 
which  that  controversy  raised.  Their  ministers  watched 
keenly  the  movement,  as  it  developed  in  the  Free  Church, 
with  varying  degrees  of  sympathy,  and  on  the  part  of  some, 
but  not  many,  with  a  distinctly  hostile  attitude.  The 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  however,  produced  no  man 
who  brought  the  subject  into  prominence.  It  had  no 
A.  B.  Davidson,  with  his  vast  scholarship,  his  singular 
power  of  interesting  young  men  and  quickening  their 
minds  in  Biblical  research,  and  it  had  no  Robertson 
Smith.  As  far  as  opinion  was  formed  on  the  subject,  it 
gradually  came  round  to  the  view,  expressed  from  time 
to  time  by  members  of  Synod,  that  the  question  of 
Historical  Criticism  had  not  touched  the  central  truths 
of  the  faith  ;  that  a  man  might  be  a  profound  believer 
in  the  Word  of  God  and  in  its  inspiration,  and  yet  hold 
views  different  from  the  traditional  regarding  the  author- 
ship, dates,  and  unity  of  the  books  of  the  Bible.  Dr. 
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Rainy,  we  are  told,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Robertson 
Smith  case  took  that  view. 

He  laid  it  down  emphatically  that  "  to  the  very  last 
he  would  refuse  the  idea  of  making  such  questions  rank 
as  confessionally  settled." 

The  Free  Church  Assembly,  all  through  the  long- 
drawn-out  processes  of  five  years,  except  in  one  case 
took  the  same  view.  Only  once,  by  a  majority  of  one 
vote,  did  it  pronounce  the  libel  against  Robertson  Smith 
relevant.  Its  ultimate  dealing  with  him  was  a  question 
of  pure  expediency,  and  with  that  we  have  nothing  to  do 
here.  Professor  Paterson,  who  held  the  Chair  of  Hebrew 
and  Old  Testament  Literature  in  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  was  undoubtedly  sympathetic  with  the  new  views, 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  let  his  opinions  be  known  ; 
but  he  never  published  anything  that  arrested  public 
attention.  As  no  other  man  did,  the  opinion  of  the  Church 
was  never  definitely  tested.  An  idea  prevailed  at  the 
time  of  the  Union  that  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
was  more  orthodox  on  that  question  than  the  Free 
Church  ;  and  it  was  said  that  those  who  favoured 
orthodox  views  in  the  Free  Church  were  reconciled  to 
union  with  United  Presbyterians  because  of  that  fact : 
they  looked  for  a  considerable  addition  to  their  numbers. 
Never  was  a  greater  mistake  made.  Several  of  the 
prominent  men  amongst  the  United  Presbyterians  were 
opposed  to  the  new  views  ;  but  even  they  did  not  pro- 
pose to  cast  a  man  out  of  the  Church  because  he  held 
them.  The  Church  came  practically  to  the  standpoint, 
that  these  things  were  matters  for  discussion.  It  was 
for  scholars  to  meet  scholars  with  arguments,  and  not 
for  the  Church  to  crush  the  incipient  heretic  by  means 
of  a  trial  by  libel.  As  a  United  Free  Church  minister, 
previously  United  Presbyterian,  once  said  to  me,  the 
absence  of  discussion  upon  these  questions  was  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  preaching  of  our  biggest  men.  Men 
like  Cairns,  Ker,  Robertson  of  Irvine,  Leckie  of  Ibrox, 
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never  made  much  of  the  fact  that  a  text  was  in  the  Bible 
and  therefore  to  be  taken  as  authoritative.  The  emphasis 
was  all  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  Bible  was  authori- 
tative, because  these  things  were  in  it.  To  such  men 
(and  the  Church  to  a  large  extent  followed  their  leading) 
the  times  and  seasons,  authorship,  and  unity  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible  did  not  enter  into  the  essence  of  the  faith. 

That  was  very  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Professor 
Orr.  He  was  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  orthodoxy,  one  of 
the  great  protagonists  against  those  later  views  of  scrip- 
ture. Indeed,  he  produced,  as  late  as  1906,  what  was 
perhaps  the  most  solid  contribution  on  that  side  ;  but 
when  an  effort  was  made  to  raise  a  case  against  Professor 
George  Adam  Smith,  Professor  Orr  was  one  of  his  most 
strenuous  defenders,  and  seconded  the  motion,  moved  by 
Principal  Rainy,  which  declined  to  initiate  a  process 
against  him,  and  which  ended  with  the  following  words : 

"  The  Assembly  recognize  that  the  discussions  in 
regard  to  the  origin  and  history  of  Biblical  books,  which 
for  a  number  of  years  have  exercised  the  minds  of  learned 
men,  have  tended  to  create  perplexity  and  anxiety  for 
many  Christian  people ;  yet  recalling  the  results  of 
former  discussions,  the  Assembly  earnestly  exhort  their 
people  not  to  be  soon  shaken  in  mind  by  what  they  hear  of 
statements  regarding  the  Bible,  or  regarding  some  parts 
of  its  contents.  These  will,  in  due  time,  be  weighed, 
adjusted,  and  put  in  their  proper  place.  Above  all  the 
fluctuations  of  human  opinion  the  Lord  rules  and  over- 
rules ;  and  His  Word  abides.  The  grass  withereth, 
the  flower  thereof  fadeth  away,  but  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
endureth  for  ever."  1 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  Professor  Orr  probably 
represented  that  of  the  great  majority  of  the  ministers  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  at  the  time  of  the  Union 
in  1900. 

Thus  the  Church  had  travelled  a  long  way  from  the 

1  United  Free  Church  Assembly  Proceedings  and  Debates,  1902,  p.  91. 
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narrowness  of  the  first  Seceders  of  whom  some  were  more 
tolerant  than  others.  Even  they  were  not  as  intolerant 
as  they  looked.  Adam  Gib,  the  most  tenacious  of  them 
all,  could  speak  in  a  very  beautiful  way  of  Ralph  Erskine 
when  he  was  dying — the  man  whom  he  had  taken  part  in 
excommunicating.  But  the  more  intolerant  this  Church 
was  at  the  beginning,  the  greater  the  indication  of  that 
leading  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  Whom  they  looked  to  guide 
them  into  all  truth. 


CHAPTER    XIII 

UNIONS  IN  THE  SCOTTISH  CHURCH — PAST,  PRESENT,  AND 

FUTURE 

"  There  shall  be  one  fold  and  one  shepherd." 

PREVIOUS  chapters  of  this  book  have  revealed  the  tend- 
ency to  division  that  existed  from  the  first  in  the  Scottish 
Church,  but  it  will  now  become  apparent  that  in  Scotland 
it  was  generally  recognized  that  if  there  was  a  time  to 
rend,  there  was  also  a  time  to  sew.  Possibly  no  country 
in  the  world  has  shown  a  darker  record  of  separation,  but 
it  may  also  be  claimed  that  in  no  other  country  have  so 
many  efforts  been  made  to  accomplish  unity.  In  this 
respect  it  compares  favourably  with  England.  During 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  Nonconformist 
England  was  also  engaged  in  dividing  and  sub-dividing. 
Then  the  parent  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  was  broken 
up  into  various  sections.  The  Methodist  New  Connexion 
was  formed  in  1797,  the  Bible  Christians  in  1815,  the 
Primitive  Methodists  in  1820,  and  the  United  Methodists 
in  1857.  They  did  not  differ  from  each  other  any  more 
seriously  than  Burghers  and  Anti-Burghers — New  Lights 
and  Old  Lights. 

In  the  Church  of  Scotland  there  were  no  fewer  than 
three  disruptions,  and  amongst  Seceders  themselves  four 
serious  splits ;  but  there  have  also  been  seven  principal 
unions,  not  to  speak  of  one  or  two  minor  ones,  which  are 
all  embodied  in  the  United  Free  Church  of  to-day. 

The  first  union  was  that  of  the  Associate  (Burgher) 
Synod  and  the  General  Associate  (Anti-Burgher)  Synod 
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in  1820,  out  of  which  was  formed  the  United  Secession 
Church.  In  1827  the  Anti-Burgher  protesters  who  had 
refused  to  accompany  the  majority  into  the  union  joined 
with  the  Associate  Presbytery  who  had  left  the  Anti- 
Burghers  in  r8o6,  and  the  two  together  went  by  the 
name  of  Original  Seceders.  There  was  a  still  further 
Union  in  1842  between  the  Old  Lights  of  the  Burgher 
Synod  and  the  above  Original  Seceders,  forming  the 
"  Synod  of  the  United  Original  Seceders,"  and  these,  with 
the  exception  of  the  remnant  that  still  holds  out,  united 
with  the  Free  Church  in  1852  and  made  the  fifth  union 
in  the  Scottish  Church.  Meanwhile  the  fourth  union  had 
taken  place  in  1847  between  the  Relief  Synod  and  the 
United  Secession  Church,  forming  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  A  sixth  union  took  place  in  1876  between  the 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Free  Church,  the 
sole  result  of  the  long-drawn-out  Union  negotiations  of 
1863  to  1873.  The  final  and  largest  union  of  all  took 
place  in  1900,  between  the  Free  Church  and  the  United 
Presbyterian,  forming  the  present  United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland.  Thus  the  tributary  streams  that  broke  off 
found  their  way  back  again,  to  mingle,  we  hope,  in  the 
end  with  the  great  river,  which  shall  include  all  Presby- 
terians in  Scotland,  or  possibly  something  even  greater. 
In  almost  all  these  cases  of  Union,  as  has  been  noted, 
there  were  small  handfuls  left  in  the  wilderness  ;  but 
these  again  frequently  found  their  way  later  on  into  some 
larger  body. 

To-day  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  is  still 
recognized  as  an  entity  and  continues  the  name,  although 
the  larger  portion  joined  the  Free  Church  in  1876.  There 
is  a  Synod  of  United  Original  Seceders ;  but  in  this  case 
also  that  Church  by  a  majority  was  incorporated  in  the 
United  Free  Church.  The  last  great  Union  left  a  small 
minority  of  twenty-five  ministers,  together  with  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  members  up  in  the  Highlands.  This 
small  remnant  had  the  honour  to  receive  at  the  hands 
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of  the  House  of  Lords  the  title  to  be  called  the  "  Free 
Church  of  Scotland."  The  Free  Presbyterian  Church 
broke  off  from  the  Free  Church  somewhat  earlier  on 
account  of  the  Declaratory  Act,  and  still  remains  by  itself  ; 
but  proposals  have  been  made  for  union  between  it  and 
the  "  Free "  Church.  Outside  of  Presbyterianism  the 
Morisonian  split  coalesced  with  the  Congregational  Union 
in  1896,  although  again  a  small  remnant  was  left  out 
and  carries  on  an  Evangelical  Union  Church.  If  Scotland 
has  shown  the  spirit  that  divides,  it  is  plain  that  it  has 
also  shown  the  spirit  that  unites. 

In  this  latter  the  United  Presbyterian   Church  has 
taken  a  noble  part. 

Not  long  after  its  formation  in  1847  there  was  already 
talk  of  possible  Union  with  the  Free  Church.  A  skeleton, 
however,  dwelt  in  the  cupboard.  That  long  and  bitter 
Voluntary  Controversy  which  had  been  conducted  from 
1830  onwards,  had  been  fought  between  the  Evangelicals 
of  the  State  Church  and  the  men  from  whom  the  United 
Presbyterians  had  sprung.  When  good  men  on  both 
sides  spoke  of  Union  (and  that  they  did  from  1850  on- 
wards) this  memory  came  between  them.  No  doubt 
Chalmers'  famous  utterance,  pronounced  immediately 
after  the  Disruption  ("  We  are  not  Voluntaries  "),  did  not 
make  approach  easier.  The  first  overt  act  towards  Union 
was  a  Memorandum  drawn  up  by  a  number  of  leading 
laymen  of  both  Churches.  It  was  signed  by  the  three 
Free  Church  Peers  (Breadalbane,  Kintore,  and  Panmure), 
and  is  attributed  in  Dr.  Begg's  Life  1  to  the  initiative  of 
Sir  G.  Sinclair.  It  stated  in  the  form  of  eight  resolutions 
the  gist  of  which  was  "  that  the  two  Churches  were  one 
in  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship  ;  that  their  only 
point  of  difference  lay  in  the  relations  of  the  State  to  the 
Church  and  to  education  in  schools,  and  that  this  should 
be  made  an  open  question." 

Thus   thirteen   years   before   the   close   of   the   first 

1  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Begg,  vol.  ii.  p.  237. 
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negotiations  and  forty-three  years  before  Union  was 
actually  achieved,  these  laymen  pointed  out  the  path 
that  would  have  led  to  the  goal. 

The  hour,  however,  had  not  yet  struck. 

The  formal  opening  of  negotiations  between  the 
Church  Courts  took  place  in  1863,  when  overtures  were 
presented  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  from  the 
Presbyteries  of  Berwick  and  Lancashire,  and  from  the 
Session  of  Broughton  Place  Church,  Edinburgh.  Dr. 
Cairns,  who  had  been  a  convinced  advocate  of  Union 
for  many  years,  was  responsible  for  the  Berwick  overture. 
In  January  1863  he  declared  that : 

"  The  time  for  union  between  the  Free  and  the  United 
Presbyterian  Churches  had  now  arrived ;  that  such  a 
union  was  desirable,  practicable  and  obligatory,  and, 
in  particular,  that  the  only  existing  divergence  between 
the  two  Churches,  a  different  view  of  the  Civil  Magistrate's 
duties  in  regard  to  religion,  need  not  be  a  hindrance,  as 
neither  Church  made  this  a  term  of  communion."  l 

The  overtures  were  well  received,  and  the  following 
motion  was  passed,  it  is  said,  with  enthusiasm,  by  178 
votes  to  17  : 

"  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
subject  in  all  its  bearings  and  to  report,  and,  more 
immediately,  to  meet  with  any  Committee  which  may 
be  appointed  by  the  Free  Church  or  any  other  of  the 
Churches  mentioned  in  the  overture,  and  confer  with 
them  as  to  our  relative  position  and  the  steps  proper 
to  be  taken  to  promote  present  co-operation  and  ultimate 
union."  2 

The  minority  included  some  men  who  afterwards 
became  ardent  advocates  of  union,  and  who  did  not  even 
then  oppose  it  in  itself,  but  expressed  themselves  as 
willing  to  be  satisfied  with  "  a  distinct  assertion  at 
the  outset,  that  their  strong  voluntary  views  would  be 
'  tolerated  '  within  the  United  Church."  3 

1  Life  of  Cairns,  MacEwen,  p.  502.  2  Idem,  p.  503.         3  Idem. 
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When  this  communication  came  before  the  Free 
Church  Assembly  it  was  received  with  almost  unanimous 
approval.  An  earnest  effort  was  made  to  lay  the  ghosts 
of  the  Voluntary  Controversy.  Some  strong  things  were 
said  by  way  of  acknowledgment  and  confession.  Rev. 
Charles  J.  Brown  of  New  North  Church,  Edinburgh,  who 
seconded  Dr.  Buchanan's  motion  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee,  referred  to  a  pamphlet  which  he  had  written 
at  the  time  of  the  first  Voluntary  Controversy,  entitled, 
"Church  Establishment  Defended,"  and  said  : 

"  I  am  thankful  for  the  opportunity  I  have  to-day  of 
declaring  publicly  in  this  House,  that  while  I  have  not 
changed  my  mind  since  then  in  respect  to^any  of  the 
leading  principles  respecting  the  relations  of  Church 
and  State  which  I  endeavoured  to  make  good  in  that 
volume,  I  am  ashamed  before  the  Lord — and  have  long 
been  so  in  secret — of  a  good  many  things  which  I  wrote 
in  that  little  volume  !  I  do  not  speak  of  mere  juvenilities. 
It  were  not  worth  your  while  to  be  troubled  with  any 
reference  to  these.  But  I  speak  partly  of  certain  bitter- 
nesses of  language  which,  if  I  know  myself,  I  would 
rather  put  my  hand  in  the  fire  than  write  again.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  hope  the  Lord  has  forgiven  them."  l 

Dr.  Guthrie,  always  an  ardent  friend  of  Union,  went 
almost  as  far  : 

"  But,  sir,  I  have  known  members  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  who  were  not  Voluntaries.  A  man 
is  not  of  necessity  a  Voluntary  because  he  belongs  to 
that  Church.  The  United  Presbyterian  denomination 
meets  no  man  with  any  question  on  that  subject  when  he 
presents  himself  for  admission  to  the  communion  table  ; 
nor  do  they  test  their  ministers  by  that.  I  have  known 
ministers  as  well  as  members  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
body  as  strong  for  the  union  of  Church  and  State  as  I 
ever  was.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  I  can  tell  the 
Moderator  and  Free  Church  ministers  that  many  of  their 

*  Free  Church  Assembly  Proceedings,  1863,  p.  190. 
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people  are  out  and  out  Voluntaries.  (Cries  of  "  No,  no," 
and  loud  cheers.)  I  believe  the  number  of  these  will 
increase,  and,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  that  Voluntaryism 
will  grow  in  the  Free  Church."  (Cries  of  "  No,  no,"  and 
cheers.)  1 

A  motion  was  made  of  a  less  friendly  character,  but 
ultimately  it  was  withdrawn ;  and  thus  it  was  unanim- 
ously resolved  to  appoint  a  large  and  representative  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  corresponding  committees  of  other 
Churches.2  Even  Dr.  Begg  shared  in  the  approval. 
Indeed,  as  his  biographer  says  of  him,  "  he  was  warmer 
in  his  approval  at  the  beginning  than  some  others  who 
at  the  close  proved  ardent  supporters."  Amongst  the 
friendly  things  he  uttered  about  those  whom  he  was 
afterwards  to  condemn  so  virulently,  was  the  following 
sentence  : 

"  And  then,  if  you  will  take  the  history  of  our  ex- 
cellent friends  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  you 
will  find  that,  whatever  may  have  been  stated  in  public 
assemblies — whatever  may  be  held  by  any  number  of 
individuals — the  Testimony  which  they  issued  nearly 
a  century  after  they  left  the  Established  Church  contains 
the  very  principles  which  we  hold."  3 

In  both  Churches  the  Union  negotiations  were  launched 
with  high  hopes  that  they  would  lead  to  ultimate  success. 
In  proceeding  to  its  work,  however,  the  Committee  adopted 
a  method  which  was  certainly  not  calculated  to  achieve 
that  result.  Instead  of  dealing  with  the  respective 
standards  of  the  two  Churches  and  with  what  each  made 
binding  upon  its  ministers  and  elders,  they  arranged  to 
draw  up  a  list  of  subjects  upon  which  differences  of  opinion 
or  of  practice  were  supposed  to  exist.  Naturally,  first 

1  Free  Church  Assembly  Proceedings,  1863,  p.  214. 

8  These  were  United  Presbyterian,  Reformed  Presbyterian,  English 
Presbyterian.  The  Original  Secession  Church  did  not  take  part  in  the 
conference. 

3  Free  Church  Assembly  Proceedings,  1863,  p.  229. 
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and  foremost  amongst  these  questions  was  that  of  the 
Civil  Magistrate  (i.e.  the  State)  in  his  relation  to  the 
Church.  Upon  this  question  it  was  notorious  that  differ- 
ences of  opinion  existed.  Each  Committee  stated  the 
prevailing  views  thus : 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN 
FREE  CHURCH  STATEMENT      CHURCH  STATEMENT 

"  The  State  may  lawfully  em-         "  That  the  Civil  Magistrate  is 
ploy  the  national  resources  in  the     not  judge  for  the  community  of 
support  of  the  Church's  ordinances     what  is  true  in  religion,  and  has 
.  .  .  nor  is  there  in  this  any  viola-     no  authority  to  prescribe  a  creed 
tion  of  personal  liberty  or  of  the     or  form  of  worship,  .  .  .  and  that 
rights    of    conscience.     And    the     it  is  not  the  province  of  the  State 
Church  may  lawfully  accept  such     to    provide    for    the    expense    of 
support  when  her  spiritual  inde-     religious  ministrations."  l 
pendence  is  preserved  entire.  .  .  . 
But    the    question    whether  such 
support  should   be   given  by  the 
State  and  accepted  by  the  Church 
must  be  decided  by  each   of  the 
two  parties  according  to  the  time 
and  circumstances." 

They  then  proceeded  to  discuss  whether  some  common 
ground  could  not  be  found.  This  proved  extremely 
difficult,  and  took  some  years  to  accomplish.  Reports 
of  the  inward  workings  of  the  Committee  have  come 
down,  which  show  that  relations  were  occasionally  severely 
strained.  Once  or  twice  it  looked  as  if  the  proceedings 
were  going  to  be  brought  to  a  close.  Dr.  MacEwen  tells 
us  that  Dr.  Cairns  was  the  means  of  tiding  the  Joint- 
Committee  over  more  than  one  crisis,  more  especially 
when  some  of  the  Voluntaries  insisted  in  including  the 
proposition  that  voluntary  giving  was  the  only  ordinance 
of  God. 

Ultimately,  however,  in  1866  agreement  was  reported 
on  the  following  lines  : 

"  That  the  Civil  Magistrate  ought  himself  to  embrace 
and  profess  the  religion  of  Christ  :  and  though  his  office 
is  civil,  and  not  spiritual,  yet,  like  other  Christians  in  their 
places  and  relations,  he  ought,  acting  in  his  public  capacity 

1  Life  of  Cairns,  MacEwen,  p.  504. 
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as  a  magistrate,  to  further  the  interests  of  the  religion 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  among  his  subjects,  in  every  way 
consistent  with  its  spirit  and  enactments ;  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  ruled  by  it  in  the  making  of  laws,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  the  swearing  of  oaths,  and  other  matters 
of  civil  jurisdiction. 

"  That  while  the  Civil  Magistrate,  in  legislating  as  to 
matters  within  his  own  province,  may  and  ought,  for  his 
own  guidance,  to  judge  what  is  agreeable  to  the  word 
of  God  ;  yet,  inasmuch  as  he  has  no  authority  in  spiritual 
things,  and  as  in  these  the  employment  of  force  is  opposed 
to  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  which  disclaim 
and  prohibit  all  persecution,  it  is  not  within  his  province 
authoritatively  to  prescribe  to  his  subjects,  or  to  impose 
upon  them,  a  creed  or  form  of  worship,  or  to  interfere 
with  that  government  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has 
appointed  in  His  Church,  in  the  hands  of  Church  officers, 
or  to  invade  any  of  the  rights  and  liberties  which  Christ 
has  conferred  on  His  Church,  and  which  accordingly  all 
powers  on  earth  ought  to  hold  sacred  ;  it  being  the  ex- 
clusive prerogative  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  rule  in  matters  of 
faith,  worship,  and  discipline. 

"  That  the  Church  cannot  lawfully  surrender  or  com- 
promise her  spiritual  independence  for  any  worldly  con- 
sideration or  advantage  whatsoever.  And,  further,  the 
Church  must  ever  maintain  the  essential  and  perpetual 
obligation  which  Christ  has  laid  on  all  His  people  to  support 
and  extend  His  Church  by  free-will  offering.  "  l 

Up  till  1866  the  opposition  had  been  slight,  but  from 
that  year  onwards  it  became  more  fierce.  From  the  Church 
Courts  the  question  was  carried  by  the  minority  into  the 
country.  Dr.  Begg,  who  had  entirely  changed  his  note 
and  had  become  the  ruthless  leader  of  the  Anti-Unionists, 
raised  the  fiery  cross  in  the  Highlands.  Meetings  were 
held  similar  to  those  which  had  convulsed  the  country 
thirty  years  before  on  the  Voluntary  question. 

1  Free  Church  Assembly  Proceedings,  1869,  App.  xxiii.  p.  9. 
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In  these  far-off  Highland  glens  knowledge  of  United 
Presbyterians  was  slight,  since  that  Church  was  almost 
totally  unrepresented  on  the  mainland  north  of  Inver- 
ness. The  most  gross  misrepresentations  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  position  were  given.  Voluntaryism  was 
described  as  tantamount  to  Atheism.  It  was  condemned 
as  the  negation  of  national  religion.  The  methods  used 
to  discredit  the  cause  of  Union  were  similar  to  those 
perpetrated  later  at  the  passing  of  the  Free  Church 
Declaratory  Act :  but  similar  means  could  not  be  taken 
to  counteract  the  mischief.  Speeches  of  leading  members 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  were  quoted ;  sentences 
of  theirs  were  wrenched  out  of  their  context ;  and  the  most 
fantastic  conclusions  drawn.  As  this  controversy  within 
the  Free  Church  proceeded,  it  became  apparent  that  the 
minority  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  riveting  on  their 
Church  the  Establishment  principle,  and  making  it 
practically  a  term  of  communion. 

The  year  1869  to  1870,  which  had  been  intended  to  be 
a  year  of  quiet  meditation,  became  a  year  of  strife. 

When  the  Assembly  met  in  1870  Union  was  regarded 
as  practically  impossible  on  account  of  the  growing 
virulence  of  the  minority  and  the  clear  determination 
on  the  part  of  a  considerable  number  to  rend  the  Free 
Church,  should  the  Union  go  on. 

It  had  been  explained  in  1869  that  the  Articles  of 
Agreement,  which  had  been  reached  and  which  were 
made  the  subject  of  attack,  were  not  intended  to  be  made 
a  basis  of  Union  ;  but  that,  if  and  when  the  Churches 
agreed  to  unite,  the  uniting  act  should  be  on  the  basis  of 
the  Standards.  The  Articles  of  Agreement  were  valuable 
as  showing  how  differences  could  be  adjusted  and  in  what 
way  a  united  Church  could  be  formed.  They  were  to  be 
regarded  not  as  final  enactments,  but  as  merely  paving 
the  way  for  Union. 

The  practical  question  as  to  what  would  happen  in  a 
United  Church,  supposing  the  State  conceded  the  Claim  of 
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Right  of  1842,  was  raised  ;  but,  so  far  as  it  was  answered, 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority  that  the  perpetuation 
of  State  Establishment  of  religion  was  impossible.  One 
prominent  speaker  on  the  motion  that  was  ultimately 
carried  went  so  far  as  to  say  : 

"  I,  for  one,  rejoice  that  the  times  of  Establishments 
are  accomplished.  I  think  a  hundred  tokens  proclaim 
this.  And  why  do  I  rejoice  ?  Because  I  believe  that 
will  usher  in  an  era  of  evangelical  power,  and  that  will  be 
more  to  the  honour  of  Christ  as  a  King  than  the  past  era 
of  Establishments,  for  surely  it  is  nobler  of  a  monarch 
to  conquer  by  his  own  arms  than  to  be  borne  to  victory 
on  the  arms  of  others.  Some  one  was  telling  Luther 
what  great  things  the  Princes  of  Germany  would  do  for 
the  gospel,  and  how  much  they  had  it  in  their  power  to 
enrich  the  Church  by  their  gifts.  '  What ! '  said  he,  '  do 
you  think  Christ  cannot  carry  on  His  work  unless  the 
Parliaments  of  earth  meet  and  vote  Him  supplies  ?  ' 
Again,  I  rejoice  that  the  times  of  State  endowments 
have  run  out,  or  are  about  to  do  so.  They  have  been, 
in  most  periods  of  the  past,  not  the  pillar  on  which  the 
Church  has  rested,  not  the  spear  and  buckler  of  defence  ; 
they  have  been  a  two-edged  sword,  one  edge  of  which 
has  been  turned  against  Christ  by  attacking  His  crown — 
the  other  edge  has  been  turned  against  His  people,  in  the 
way  of  hewing  down  their  liberties."  1 

All  efforts  to  propitiate  the  hostility  of  the  minority 
were  fruitless,  and  when  the  Assembly  met  in  1870  it  had 
become  abundantly  clear  that  Union  could  only  be 
attained  at  the  expense  of  a  fresh  Disruption.  Before 
the  debate  began  a  protest  was  lodged,  signed  by  a  large 
number  of  ministers  and  elders,  declaring  that  it  would 
be  ultra  vires  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly  even  to  submit 
the  question  of  Union  to  Presbyteries,  and  threatening  a 
possible  resort  to  a  process  at  law.  The  majority  did 
not  seem  to  have  been  alarmed  by  that  threat.  They 

1  Free  Church  Assembly  Proceedings,  1869,  p.  107  ff. 
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determined  to  get  this  old  man  of  the  sea  off  their 
shoulders,  and  indicated  that  at  all  costs  they  would  seek 
to  follow  where  the  mind  of  the  Master  led.  They  there- 
fore resolved  to  submit  to  Presbyteries  the  vital  question  : 

"  Whether,  apart  from  other  considerations  bearing 
upon  the  present  movement,  there  is  any  objection  in 
principle  to  the  formation  of  an  incorporating  Union 
among  the  negotiating  Churches,  on  the  footing  or  basis 
of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  as  at  present 
accepted  by  the  said  Churches."  1 

That  was  a  test  question  to  bring  out  the  mind  of  the 
Church  upon  the  claim  of  the  minority  that  belief  in  an 
Establishment  should  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  Free  Church  Constitution.  The  Presbyteries 
pronounced  by  a  large  majority  that  there  was  no  bar 
to  Union  in  the  difference  disclosed.  That  clearly  meant 
that  in  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  obtained  through 
Presbyteries  in  the  year  1870,  the  acceptance  of  the 
Establishment  principle  was  not  to  be  regarded  as 
necessary  either  to  office  or  membership  in  the  Free 
Church.2  The  question  of  the  permissibility  of  Union 
was  also  settled,  as  far  as  general  principles  were  con- 
cerned ;  but  the  majority  had  become  convinced  during 
1869  and  1870  that  the  convenient  season  had  not  yet 
come. 

The  Assembly  of  1871  gave  the  finishing  touches  to 
the  negotiations.  In  that  year  the  majority  recognized 
that  although  the  preponderating  conviction  of  the 
Church  was  with  them,  yet  in  view  of  the  size  of  the 
minority  and  the  strong  feeling  engendered,  it  would  be 
foolish  to  press  for  Union  at  that  time. 

In  reappointing  the  Committee,  the  Assembly  there- 

1  Free  Church  Assembly  Proceedings,  1870,  p.  160. 

3  It  is  extraordinary  that  the  House  of  Lords  on  their  own  principles 
did  not  award  all  the  property  of  the  Free  Church  acquired  after  this 
date  to  the  United  Free  Church,  as  the  above  decision  passed  by 
Presbyteries  was  far  more  important  than  a  Moderator's  address. 
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fore  instructed  them  to  proceed  no  further  in  the  direction 
of  incorporating  Union,  but  to  turn  their  attention  solely 
towards  devising  methods  for  friendly  co-operation. 
Even  this  limited  remit  was  opposed  by  the  minority,  and 
the  threat  of  legal  proceedings  was  again  made.  The 
minority  did  not  recognize  that  the  Assembly  had  been 
actuated  by  any  high  motives  in  postponing  incorporating 
Union,  but  rather  that  they  had  been  moved  by  fear, 
and  would  yield  still  further  to  a  little  more  pressure. 
The  Assembly,  however,  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
terrorized,  and  a  year  later  accepted  the  report  of  the 
Joint-Committee  with  regard  to  co-operation  which  had 
been  arranged  in  the  hope  that  common  action  would 
pave  the  way  for  Union  at  some  more  convenient  season. 

During  those  years  of  conflict  in  the  Free  Church, 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  had  given  forth  no 
uncertain  sound.  The  Union  negotiations  started  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice.  In  1867,  the  year  in  which  the 
differences  between  the  two  Churches  in  their  views  as 
to  the  Civil  Magistrate  were  fully  disclosed  and  a  way 
suggested  by  which  the  difficulty  might  be  surmounted, 
there  was  a  vote  taken  in  the  Synod ;  but  even  the  minor- 
ity motion  proposed  to  go  on  with  the  conferences,  and 
simply  refrained  from  expressing  an  opinion  at  that  stage 
as  to  whether  Union  was  practicable  on  the  amount  of 
agreement  disclosed.  The  motion  that  carried  was  to 
the  effect  that  "  the  Synod  declares  its  satisfaction  at  the 
amount  of  harmony  on  the  relation  of  the  Civil  Magistrate 
to  religion  and  the  Church,  as  shown  in  the  articles  on 
this  head  by  the  Joint-Committee,  and  sees  no  insuperable 
bar  to  Union  in  their  distinctive  principles,  which  might 
well  be  made  matters  of  forbearance  in  a  United  Church."1 

On  the  remit  being  sent  down  to  Presbyteries  as  to 
whether  the  amount  of  agreement  reached  warranted 
the  Church  in  proceeding  to  seek  an  incorporating  Union, 
twenty-one  out  of  the  thirty-one  Presbyteries  unani- 

1  Minutes  of  Synod,  1867,  p.  403. 
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mously  answered  Yes.  Three  more  agreed,  one  man  in 
each  case  dissenting  ;  and  one  Presbytery  (Paisley  and 
Greenock)  accepted,  with  three  dissentients,  one  of  them 
being  Mr.  (afterwards  Principal)  Hutton.  The  remain- 
ing six  Presbyteries  all  decided  by  a  majority  that  there 
was  no  bar  to  Union,  while  the  minority  motions  were 
not  wholly  unfavourable,  but  simply  suggested  that  a 
little  more  light  was  needed.  That  was  a  remarkable 
result,  and  showed  that  on  the  side  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  nothing  stood  in  the  way  of  immediate 
incorporating  Union.  The  discontinuance  of  the  negotia- 
tions, which  was  practically  resolved  upon  in  1871,  was  a 
deep  disappointment  to  the  leaders  on  both  sides.  The 
results,  so  far  as  the  material  aggrandizement  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  was  concerned,  were 
distinctly  on  the  debit  side  of  the  account.  Some- 
thing, no  doubt,  was  gained  on  the  spiritual  side 
in  both  Churches,  especially  on  behalf  of  the  cause  of 
future  Union.  The  Joint-Committee,  whose  efforts 
achieved  success  in  1900,  profited  by  the  mistakes  made 
between  1863  and  1873,  and  made  large  use  of  the  material 
which  had  been  gathered.  Otherwise  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  both  Churches  did  not  lose  more  than 
they  gained.  The  Free  Church  came  very  near  to  dis- 
ruption in  1873  in  spite  of  the  discontinuance  of  the 
effort  at  Union.  From  that  time  onward  the  Assembly 
was  divided  into  a  Right  and  a  Left.  That  division, 
maintained  to  the  end,  made  itself  felt  in  many  painful 
ways.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  was  very  manifestly  the  loser.  It  had  hoped 
to  achieve  Union  at  least  with  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terians, but  it  saw  them  go  over  to  their  friends  instead. 
It  came  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end,  but  that  would  not 
be  apparent  at  the  time.  Further,  as  a  result  of  the 
conferences  it  was  invited  to  surrender  a  hundred  con- 
gregations in  England,  most  of  which  were  self-supporting, 
and  some  of  which  were  amongst  its  strongest,  in  order 


that  the  English  Presbyterian  Church  might  be  consti- 
tuted. That  again  did  not  mean  ultimate  loss  ;  but  it 
did  mean  diminution  in  numbers  and  in  material  re- 
sources. The  only  supposed  gain  was  a  Mutual  Eligi- 
bility Act,  about  which  it  might  seem  that  a  mountain 
had  been  in  labour  and  a  mouse  brought  forth.  This 
Act,  which  enabled  a  transference  of  ministers  to  be  made 
from  the  one  Church  to  the  other,  was  taken  advantage  of 
in  only  two  instances,  both  being  a  transference  from 
a  Free  Church  to  a  United  Presbyterian.  Even  that 
record  is  qualified  by  the  fact  that  after  a  few  years  one 
of  the  two  ministers  went  back  to  his  original  connec- 
tion. Nevertheless,  those  ten  years  of  labour,  in  which 
much  fine  charity  and  nobility  of  spirit  were  shown 
on  both  sides,  were  not  thrown  away. 

"  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious 
seed,  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing 
his  sheaves  with  him." 

Candlish's  closing  words,  spoken  not  long  before  his 
death,  and  which  constituted  his  last  important  speech 
in  the  Assembly  of  which  he  had  been  so  conspicuous 
an  ornament,  were  memorable  as  well  as  prophetic  : 

"  I  would  only  say,  in  closing,  that  I  hope  our  prayer 
will  be  for  the  speedy  revival  of  the  Union  movement. 
I  do  not  expect  to  see  it.  I  do  expect  my  beloved  brother 
Dr.  Buchanan  to  see  it.  I  am  no  prophet,  but  although 
I  may  not  live  to  see  it,  and  many  others  of  the  fathers 
may  be  taken  away  before  it  comes,  I  do  venture  to 
predict  that  you  will  not  all  be  in  your  graves  before 
that  day  comes,  and  that  there  will  be  a  goodly  remnant 
of  you  when  that  day  conies.  Sir,  we  cannot  stem  the 
tide  of  Christian  opinion  and  Christian  feeling.  That  tide 
of  Christian  opinion  and  Christian  feeling  will  grow  and 
swell  and  accumulate  till  every  barrier  shall  be  thrown 
down,  and  all  shall  be  of  one  mind  to  unite  in  the  Lord."  1 

After  the  failure  of  these  negotiations  little  was  said 

1  Free  Church  Assembly  Proceedings,  1873,  P-  I4I- 
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of  Union  for  many  years.  In  1878  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land approached  the  various  non-Established  Churches 
and  offered  to  share  with  them  their  patrimony.  In  that 
year  they  sent  a  communication  to  the  Free  Church 
Assembly  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod,  in  which 
they  deplored  "  the  manifest  evils  arising  from  the 
ecclesiastical  divisions  of  Scotland,  and  especially  the 
alarming  amount  of  immorality  and  impiety  in  the  land 
which  the  divided  Churches  have  not  succeeded  in  remov- 
ing, and  which,  moreover,  these  dissensions  tend  to  in- 
crease." They  at  the  same  time  intimated  "  their  hearty 
willingness  and  desire  to  take  all  possible  steps,  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  and  support  of  an  establishment 
of  religion,  to  promote  co-operation  in  good  works  and 
the  reunion  of  Churches  having  a  common  origin,  ad- 
hering to  the  same  Confession  of  Faith,  and  possess- 
ing the  same  system  of  government  and  worship."  They 
authorized  their  Committee  to  approach  other  Churches 
with  an  assurance  that  "  while  the  General  Assembly 
maintained  inviolate  the  principle  of  the  national  recog- 
nition of  the  Christian  religion  as  contained  in  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  and  the  sacredness  of  the  ancient  re- 
ligious endowments  ;  and  steadfastly  adhered  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Presbyterian 
system  of  Church  government,  they  earnestly  wished  to 
consider  what  other  Churches  might  state,  in  frank  and 
friendly  conference,  as  to  the  causes  which  at  present 
prevented  the  other  Churches  from  sharing  the  trust 
now  reposed  in  their  Church  alone."  l 

This  invitation  did  not  succeed  in  effecting  its  object. 
It  practically  meant  that  the  non-State-aided  Churches 
should  come  into  the  conference  with  their  lips  sealed. 
Two  things  they  were  not  to  touch — the  State  establish- 
ment of  religion,  and  the  sacredness  of  the  endowments. 
With  these  subjects  barred,  it  was  difficult  to  imagine 

1  Deliverance  by  General   Assembly  of   Church   of  Scotland,   3  ist 
May  1878. 
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what  they  could  confer  about.  At  anyrate  that  was  the 
view  taken  both  by  the  Free  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
Churches.  The  Free  Church,  in  its  reply  to  this  com- 
munication through  its  Assembly  Arrangements  Com- 
mittee, pointed  the  Church  of  Scotland  back  to  the 
Claim  of  Right,  and  expressed  the  conviction  that  "  in 
the  Claim  of  Right  of  1842  and  the  Protest  of  1843,  the 
principles  are  set  forth  in  which  alone  the  divided  Presby- 
terian Churches  can  ever  be  united  ;  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  in  those  principles  they  would,  by  God's 
blessing,  in  due  time  be  united."  They  also  took  the 
opportunity  of  stating  a  fact  which  they  said  was  suffici- 
ently well  known,  "  that  a  very  large  number  of  the 
ministers  and  elders  of  the  Free  Church  were  persuaded 
that,  in  present  circumstances,  a  reunion  of  the  Churches 
in  connection  with  State  endowments  could  not  be 
accomplished  in  a  satisfactory  manner." 

Otherwise  the  Assembly  reciprocated  the  friendly 
feeling  expressed  in  the  overtures  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  indicated  their  willingness  to  co-operate  with 
it  and  other  Churches  in  any  possible  way. 

The  reply  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod  was  very 
much  to  the  same  effect,  only  it  was  more  decided.  It 
stated  in  the  frankest  possible  way  "  that  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  and  history  of  this  Church,  it  is  im- 
possible for  this  Synod  to  contemplate  sharing  with  the 
Established  Church  the  trust  reposed  in  it  by  the  State." 

It  went  on  to  say  : 

"  This  being  recognized  and  explicitly  stated,  the 
Synod  would  express  to  the  Assembly  its  deep  conviction 
of  the  importance  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  three 
great  Presbyterian  Churches  of  our  country  giving 
prominence  to  the  Christian  duty  of  seeking  union  of  all 
divisions  of  the  Church  holding  the  same  Confession,  pro- 
claiming the  same  Gospel,  and  maintaining  the  same 
worship  and  discipline."  1 

1  Minutes  of  Synod,  8th  May  1879. 
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The  Synod  also  intimated  its  willingness  to  confer 
about  any  methods  of  co-operation,  but  no  reply  from 
the  General  Assembly  to  these  communications  seems  to 
have  been  received  by  either  Church. 

In  1886  the  Church  of  Scotland  again  made  an  ap- 
proach to  the  non-Established  Churches  with  a  view  to 
securing  some  basis  of  union,  but  again  it  qualified  its 
proposal.  It  renewed  its  expression  of  its  sense  of  the 
evils  of  disunion,  and  the  assurance  of  its  readiness  to 
promote  union,  but  once  more  it  stated  that  it  was  to  be 
on  the  basis  of  Establishment.  The  reply  was  sub- 
stantially on  the  same  lines  as  in  1878.  The  Free  Church 
Assembly  reminded  the  Established  Church  that  no 
answer  had  been  returned  to  their  last  communication,  and 
that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  position  which  the  Estab- 
lished Church  might  think  it  proper  to  take  with  refer- 
ence to  it.  They  made  known  at  the  same  time  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  that  year  by 
450  votes  to  99,  to  the  effect  that  the  General  Assembly 
approve  generally  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Church  and  State  :  and  thankfully  recognizing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  question,  as  well  as  the  increasing  attention 
accorded  to  the  historical  principles  of  this  Church, 
"they  adhere  to  the  declarations  of  recent  Assemblies  as 
to  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  Disestablishment  and 
Disendowment  in  Scotland."  At  the  same  time  they 
stated  that  if  the  Established  Church  could  see  their  way 
to  treat  the  points  of  difference  between  their  com- 
munications and  the  resolution  above  cited  as  open  for 
discussion,  the  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  "  would 
readily  accede  to  an  invitation  to  enter  into  conference 
with  a  sister  Church  on  a  matter  which  so  intimately 
concerned  the  Christian  interests  of  the  whole  com- 
munity." 1 

The  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  sub- 
stantially repeated  the  reply  of  1879,  and  asserted  once 

1  Minutes  of  Free  Church  Assembly,  28th  May  1886. 
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more  their  belief  "  that  the  existence  of  an  Established 
Church  is  inequitable  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  duty 
of  self-support  and  with  the  entire  independence  of  .the 
Church."  Their  answer  concluded  by  saying  that  "  while 
recognizing  the  difference  of  conviction  on  this  subject 
prevailing  in  the  two  Churches,  they  assure  the  Assembly 
of  their  desire  to  co-operate  for  the  removal  of  obstacles 
to  the  reunion  of  the  Presbyterianism  of  Scotland,  other 
than  those  necessarily  implied  in  this  diversity."  1 

Nothing  emerged  from  this  fraternal  interchange 
of  courtesies,  and  after  many  expressions  of  goodwill 
and  good  feeling,  which  some  hard  critics  might  inter- 
pret as  being  from  the  teeth  outwards,  the  communica- 
tions came  to  an  end. 

The  next  effort  towards  Union  was  undertaken  not 
by  the  ecclesiastical  bodies,  but  by  a  few  individuals  in 
their  private  capacity  as  members  of  the  various  Churches. 
They  were  certainly  important  members,  but  were  not 
in  any  sense  delegated  to  speak  on  behalf  of  their  respec- 
tive denominations.  In  March  1894  six  friends  met  in 
St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh,  two  from  each  of  the 
three  great  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  talked  over  the 
subject  of  Church  Union.  The  originators  of  this  move- 
ment were  Professor  Calderwood  and  Dr.  Archibald 
Scott  of  St.  George's,  Edinburgh.  The  six  resolved  to 
call  a  conference  to  discuss  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  and 
to  see  if  it  were  possible  to  frame  a  basis  of  union  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  three  leading  Presbyterian 
Churches.  At  the  first  meeting  it  was  agreed  that  the 
number  invited  should  be  doubled.  By  the  same  method 
the  twelve  became  twenty-four,  finally  reached  fifty-four. 
The  conference,  with  its  extended  membership,  met  fre- 
quently from  June  1894  to  early  in  1896.  Although  the 
members  could  claim  no  sort  of  delegated  function,  they 
were  men  of  such  a  representative  character  that  their 
findings  would  have  been  received  with  respect  by  the 

1  Minutes  of  Synod,  4th  May  1887,  p.  486. 
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Church  Courts  ;  and  if  they  had  been  able  unanimously 
to  reach  a  common  basis  of  Union,  the  effect  upon 
Scottish  ecclesiastical  life  would  have  been  tremendous. 

Amongst  the  Established  Churchmen  were  Professor 
Charteris,  Professor  Flint,  Dr.  Marshall  Lang,  Dr. 
Cameron  Lees,  Dr.  Macgregor,  Dr.  Scott,  with  Lord 
Polwarth,  Sir  Ralph  Anstruther,  Sheriff  Cheyne.  The 
Free  Churchmen  included  Dr.  Wm.  Balfour,  Professor 
Candlish,  Dr.  Howie  of  Glasgow,  Dr.  Walter  Ross  Taylor, 
with  Mr.  A.  Taylor  Innes  and  Sir  Thomas  Clark  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  the  United  Presbyterians  were  represented 
by,  amongst  others,  Professor  Calderwood,  Dr.  Jerdan  of 
Greenock,  Dr.  Mair  and  Dr.  (afterwards  Professor)  Mac- 
Ewen  of  Glasgow,  with  Messrs.  John  Smart  and  Robert 
Gourlay  and  other  important  elders. 

A  glance  at  the  above  names  shows  that,  while  those 
who  were  there  were  fairly  representative,  there  were 
some  notable  absentees.  The  most  notable  name  awant- 
ing  in  the  Free  Church  list  is  that  of  Principal  Rainy.  A 
conference  about  the  future  of  the  Free  Church  which 
attempted  a  solution  in  which  the  Principal  would  have 
no  part,  was  in  the  position  of  trying  to  play 
Hamlet  with  the  part  of  the  Prince  left  out. 

Likewise  there  were  absent  those  who  were  carrying 
the  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  by  over- 
whelming majorities  in  favour  of  their  method  of  settling 
the  problem  of  Church  and  State — notably  Dr.  Hutton 
of  Paisley  and  Dr.  Oliver  of  Glasgow.  The  meetings  of 
the  conference  extended  over  two  years,  and  performed 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  work.  They  found  common 
ground  for  all  three  Churches  with  regard  to  the  attitude 
to  be  taken  up  so  far  towards  national  religion  ;  they  were 
in  complete  agreement  as  to  the  findings  of  the  Joint- 
Committee  of  the  United  Presbyterian  and  Free  Churches 
of  1863  to  1873  ;  and  they  secured  also  a  substantial 
amount  of  agreement  with  regard  to  the  construction  to 
be  put  upon  spiritual  independence.  It  was  when  they 
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came  to  the  old  question  of  the  actual  connection  which 
the  Church  had  with  the  State  by  Act  of  Parliament  that 
they  found  themselves  hopelessly  at  variance.  The 
Established  Church  representatives  believed  that  national 
recognition  of  religion  in  its  fullest  and  most  effective 
sense  could  only  be  secured  through  a  State  Church  ;  and 
almost  all  the  others  were  equally  convinced  that  at  that 
time  of  day  such  a  Church  had  become  an  anachronism. 
The  United  Presbyterians  went  even  further,  in  so  far  as 
they  thought  that  a  State  Church  was  a  wrong  done  to 
other  denominations.  So,  finally,  this  conference  also 
ended  in  failure.  They  agreed  to  separate  with  the 
warmest  expressions  of  mutual  regard,  with  a  true  and 
deep  respect  for  one  another,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the 
hope  that  some  way  out  of  the  tangle  might  yet  be  found. 
What  exactly  was  the  cause  of  fresh  negotiations 
being  begun  between  the  United  Presbyterian  and  Free 
Churches,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  There  was  considerable 
talk  for  years  with  regard  to  the  obligation  resting  on 
these  two  Churches  to  unite.  From  the  time  of  the 
failure  of  the  first  negotiations,  that  had  never  ceased 
to  be  proclaimed.  Whenever  a  speaker  at  the  opening 
of  a  bazaar  or  at  an  ordination  dinner  wished  to  gain 
some  applause,  he  came  out  strongly  on  this  question  of 
Union.  Emphasis  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  two 
Churches  were  the  same  in  doctrine,  government,  and 
worship ;  that  only  the  thinnest  possible  partition 
divided  them.  Sometimes  speakers  used  strong  language 
— as  one  overturist  in  the  Free  Church  Assembly,  when 
he  said  that  the  two  Churches  in  living  apart  were 
living  in  sin.  Still  all  this  had  gone  on  for  years,  and  it  is 
a  little  difficult  to  understand  why  the  year  1894  should 
have  been  selected  for  a  sudden  outburst  of  union  spirit. 
At  the  Assembly  of  that  year  four  overtures  were  pre- 
sented, from  the  Presbyteries  of  Arbroath,  Dumfries, 
Dundee,  and  Ellon,  urging  that  the  time  had  come  for  an 
incorporating  Union. 
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In  moving  the  motion  which  was  carried,  Dr.  Rainy 
said  : 

"  Every  consideration  required  them  to  look  very 
well  at  the  situation,  first,  in  the  interests  of  their  own 
peace  and  welfare  as  a  Church,  but  secondly,  and  even 
more  emphatically,  in  the  interest  of  what  was  due  to 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Once  before  the  Free 
Church  had  been  in  negotiation  with  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  the  Free  Church  disappointed  them. 
Now  it  would  not  do  for  them  to  try  again,  as  it  were, 
to  draw  a  sister  Church  upon  the  ice."  1 

His  motion  welcomed  the  overtures,  and  indicated  that 
before  again  resolving  to  attempt  Union  the  Assembly 
should  be  persuaded  that  it  had  the  earnest  sentiment 
of  the  Church  behind  it,  and  concluded  by  practically 
inviting  an  expression  of  opinion.  The  only  other  pro- 
posal voted  upon  was  that  the  Assembly  should  aim  at  a 
threefold  Union  based  upon  spiritual  independence,  the 
national  recognition  of  religion,  and  the  conservation  of 
the  endowments.  Dr.  Rainy 's  motion  was  carried  by 
423  votes  to  65.  As  a  result  of  this  appeal  nineteen 
overtures  were  presented  to  the  ,1895  Assembly  from 
those  Presbyteries  and  Synods  which  dealt  with  the  subject 
of  Union,  and  of  these,  sixteen  were  favourable  and 
three  against.  In  addition  there  were  three  memorials 
from  Sessions  and  one  from  elders  and  deacons  resident 
within  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh.  This  is  clear 
evidence  that  there  was  in  the  Free  Church  a  great  mass 
of  earnest  conviction  in  favour  of  Union,  waiting  only 
for  a  touch  to  make  it  vital. 

Scotland  was  somewhat  taken  by  surprise  at  the 
suddenness  of  the  movement.  Some  newspapers, 
which  had  been  always  extolling  the  desirability  of 
Union  in  the  abstract,  did  their  best  to  stifle  the  real 
thing  at  its  birth.  They  contended  that  it  was  a  political 
move,  a  deliberate  attempt  to  strengthen  Dissent 

1  Free  Church  Assembly  Proceedings,  1894,  p.  145. 
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against  Establishment  and  to  hasten  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State. 

That  was  the  appropriate  thing  for  the  Advocatus 
Diaboli  of  the  movement  to  say,  as  it  was  his  part  to  put 
the  worst  construction  upon  the  action,  and  to  mis- 
represent the  motives  of  those  engaged  in  it.  Such  a 
representation  failed  to  take  account  of  the  deep  and 
widespread  conviction  in  many  minds  that  these  Churches 
should  have  been  united  twenty  years  before  ;  and  that 
every  year  which  passed  was  only  adding  to  the  scandal 
of  separation.  Yet  it  need  not  be  denied  that  the 
political  atmosphere  had  possibly  something  to  do  with 
the  decision  to  raise  this  question  at  that  particular  time. 
At  the  General  Election  of  1892  there  was  something  like 
a  dead  heat  between  the  two  British  parties  which  left 
the  Irish  Nationalists  in  the  position  of  holding  the 
balance.  It  was  clear  that  the  Legislature  would  require 
to  postpone  the  parliamentary  settlement  of  the  relation- 
ship of  Church  and  State  to  the  dim  and  distant  future. 
A  Unionist  Government  had  been  in  power  for  years,  and 
from  them  nothing  in  the  shape  of  Disestablishment  could 
be  expected.  When  in  1892,  instead  of  a  Liberal  reaction 
there  was  a  dead  heat,  the  hope  had  to  be  abandoned 
of  a  threefold  Union,  which  many  expected  might  be 
accomplished  if  only  the  State  connection  were  out  of 
the  way.  When  the  friends  of  Union  saw  that  that  was 
impossible,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  seek  to  bring 
about  the  Union  which  lay  nearest  to  hand. 

Dr.  Carnegie  Simpson,  in  his  Life  of  Rainy,  attributes 
the  initiation  of  the  movement  to  some  elders  in  Dundee, 
and  to  an  influential  meeting  of  elders  in  Glasgow  presided 
over  by  Lord  Overtoun.  This  appears  to  have  been  in 
1894  or  1895.  If  that  were  so,  there  must  have  been 
earlier  efforts ;  for  very  soon  after  the  General  Election  of 
1892,  at  a  meeting  of  the  younger  ministers  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Glasgow,  the  statement  was 
made  by  the  late  Dr.  MacEwen,  then  of  Claremont  Church, 
20 
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that  a  movement  towards  Union  was  to  be  deliberately 
initiated. 

When  the  great  crop  of  overtures  came  up  in  the  Free 
Church  Assembly  of  1895,  the  motion  passed  was  still  a 
very  hesitating  one.  It  clearly  turned  in  the  direction 
of  co-operation  rather  than  of  union.  While  admitting 
the  obligation  which  lay  upon  the  Church  to  seek  to 
accomplish  Union,  it  stated  :  "  The  Assembly  recognize 
that  steps  towards  an  incorporating  Union  cannot  be 
wisely  taken  until  an  earnest  conviction  in  favour  of  it  is 
seen  to  pervade  both  Churches  ;  but  they  feel  strongly 
the  importance  of  considering  whether,  meanwhile,  the 
ties  between  the  two  Churches  in  their  common  work 
might  not  be  strengthened,  and  whether  their  co-opera- 
tion might  not  become  more  cordial  and  explicit. 

"  The  General  Assembly  would  respectfully  submit 
these  views  to  their  honoured  brethren  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  with  renewed  assurances  of  their 
affection  and  regard.  They  appoint  a  Committee  to 
consider  the  subject,  and  to  report,  directing  them  also  to 
embrace  any  opportunity  of  placing  themselves  in  com- 
munication on  the  subject  with  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  or  its  representatives."  1 

The  subject  to  be  considered  was  evidently  that  of 
Co-operation. 

When  the  matter  came  before  the  United  Presbyterian 
Synod  in  1896  it  met  with  an  unexpected  reception. 
The  position  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  was  well 
known.  With  substantial  unanimity  it  had  declared 
twenty  years  before  that  in  its  view  there  was  no  bar  to 
Union  between  the  Churches.  From  that  conviction  it 
had  never  swerved.  It  was  waiting  till  the  Free  Church 
was  ready.  When  the  proposal  came  from  the  Free 
Church,  proposing  that  they  should  enter  into  conference 
as  to  the  best  means  of  securing  co-operation  with  the 
idea  possibly  of  effecting  Union  at  the  end  of  a  long 

1  Free  Church  Assembly  Proceedings  and  Debates,  1895,  p.  61. 
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vista  of  years,  it  seemed  to  the  Synod  inadequate  and 
even  to  some  extent  dangerous.  Co-operation  in  the 
foreign  field  between  two  Churches  retaining  separate 
identity  is  feasible,  but  in  the  home  field  it  may  only 
succeed  in  producing  friction  rather  than  increasing 
friendship. 

The  small  amount  of  co-operation  which  was  carried 
on  between  the  United  Presbyterian  and  the  Free 
Churches  from  1897  till  the  Union  amply  homologated 
that  view.  No  congregational  unions  were  effected  ;  no 
really  new  or  vital  combination  of  home  mission  and 
evangelistic  effort  was  undertaken  ;  and,  above  all,  any- 
thing that  was  done  in  common,  of  the  nature  of  Church 
extension,  was  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help.  During 
those  four  years  some  districts  were  lost  to  the 
United  Free  Church,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Union 
might  otherwise  have  been  supplied  with  strong  con- 
gregations. The  period  of  co-operation  was  the  hey-day 
of  those  whjo  wanted  nothing  done. 

When  the  communication  regarding  co-operation 
came  before  the  Synod,  the  reply  was  somewhat  startling. 

Without  any  previous  Committee  having  been  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  matter  the  following  motion  was 
moved  by  Professor  Orr  and  carried  unanimously  : 

"  That  the  Synod,  having  received  the  deliverance  of 
the  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church,  and  also  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Federal  Council,  desires  to  reciprocate 
the  expressions  of  esteem  contained  in  the  said  deliverance 
and  to  declare  anew,  in  terms  of  the  Synod's  unanimous 
resolution  of  1873,  its  '  readiness  to  enter  into  union  with 
the  Free  Church  on  the  ground  of  the  Standards  as  at 
present  accepted  by  the  Churches,  and  its  unabated 
desire  of  such  union  '  as  certain,  with  God's  blessing,  to 
conduce  to  the  more  effective  maintenance  and  diffusion 
of  the  gospel  in  Scotland.  Further,  the  Synod,  recognizing 
with  the  Free  Church  Assembly  that  practical  steps 
towards  incorporating  Union  can  be  taken  only  when  a 
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desire  for  such  Union  shall  have  been  distinctly  expressed 
by  both  Churches,  cordially  agrees  that  every  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  the  two 
Churches  in  the  form  of  co-operation  in  Christian  work, 
and  accordingly  is  prepared  to  enter  into  conference  as 
to  the  most  appropriate  methods  of  such  co-operation. 

"At  the  same  time,  the  Synod  records  its  strong  con- 
viction that  the  religious  necessities  of  the  country  and  the 
situation  of  the  two  Churches  point  to  the  larger  solution  of 
an  incorporating  Union  as  alone  adequate  to  the  present 
circumstances,  and  is  of  opinion  that  in  any  conference 
that  may  be  entered  into,  there  should  be  included  earnest 
consideration  of  the  practical  questions  involved  in 
Union,  as  well  as  arrangements  for  provisional  co-opera- 
tion." ! 

The  difference  between  the  Synod's  and  the  Assembly's 
motion  was  this,  that  the  one  went  straight  for  Union, 
with  a  short  preparatory  period  of  co-operation  ;  the 
other  proposed  co-operation  in  the  hope  that  ultimate 
Union  might  result.  The  hands  of  the  leaders  were 
being  forced.  This  was  evidently  a  movement  from  the 
ranks. 

Principal  Rainy 's  biographer  says  : 

"  Principal  Rainy  was  in  Oxford  when  this  took 
place.  The  news  completely  took  him  by  surprise.  He 
wrote  to  Dr.  MacEwen  that  he  was  '  quite  unprepared 
for  it.'  The  Free  Church  had  sent  to  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  a  proposal  for  co-operation  :  the  latter 
Church  had  replied  explicitly  inviting  to  union  as,  in  its 
opinion,  '  alone  adequate.'  This  forced  Dr.  Rainy's 
hand,  and  that  at  a  moment  when  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  he  had  graver  anxiety  than  ever  as  to  whether 
the  Free  Church  should  commit  herself  to  this  proposal 
which,  once  taken  up  again,  must,  at  any  risk,  be  honour- 
ably completed."  2 

1  Minutes  of  Synod,  1 896,  p.  44. 

2  Life  of  Principal  Rainy,  Simpson,  vol.  ii.  p.  197. 
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The  motion  that  Dr.  Rainy  put  before  the  1896 
Assembly  was  one  that  might  be  interpreted  as  cold, 
but  it  needed  little  perspicacity  to  see  where  his  wishes 
lay.  Indeed  he  declared  that  a  motion  that  went  much 
further  would  have  been  more  in  line  with  his  own 
wishes  and  feelings.  All  that  he  asked  at  that  stage  was 
that  the  Committee  should  confer  as  to  the  most  appro- 
priate methods  of  drawing  closer  the  bonds  between  the 
two  Churches  in  the  way  of  co-operation  in  Christian 
work.  The  motion,  however,  had  propelling  power  in 
the  tail.  Its  closing  clauses  were  : 

"  Further,  the  Assembly  cordially  welcome  the 
Synod's  declaration  that  the  religious  necessities  of  the 
country  and  the  situation  of  the  two  Churches  point 
to  the  larger  solution  of  an  incorporating  Union  as  alone 
adequate  to  the  present  circumstances.  And  they 
receive  with  great  respect  and  sympathy  the  suggestion 
that  conference  between  the  Committees  should  at  once 
include  in  its  scope  the  practical  questions  involved  in 
union,  as  well  as  arrangements  for  provisional  co-opera- 
tion. In  view  of  the  understanding  on  which  proceedings 
in  the  Free  Church  were  expressly  based  last  year,  the 
Assembly  find  that  they  are  not  in  circumstances  to 
authorize  this  step  at  the  present  moment.  They  there- 
fore remit  the  suggestion  to  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee, with  a  view  to  its  being  duly  brought  before  next 
General  Assembly."  1 

His  caution  was  justified  by  the  result. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ferguson  of  Kin- 
mundy,  who  had  previously  been  regarded  as  an  anti- 
Unionist,  and  was  carried  unanimously. 

This  was  a  remarkable  result,  and  it  looked  at  last  as 
if  Union  might  be  harmoniously  accomplished. 

However,  next  year  displayed  the  rift  within  the  lute. 
That  was  the  really  critical  year. 

The  Assembly  of  1897  was  called  upon   to  decide 

1  Free  Church  Assembly  Proceedings,  1896,  p.  137. 
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whether  incorporate  Union  was  to  be  directly  aimed  at 
or  not.  The  motion  passed  in  1896  was  undoubtedly 
a  victory  for  those  who  believed  in  co-operation  only. 
However,  the  clause  quoted  above,  with  which  it  closed, 
and  which  looked  comparatively  innocuous,  was  in  the 
interval  taken  full  advantage  of.  The  Joint-Committee, 
in  addition  to  exhausting  the  remit  anent  co-operation, 
proceeded  to  gather  all  needed  information  with  regard 
to  the  practical  details  involved  in  Union.  On  the  first 
point  it  was  arranged  that : 

"  A  special  Joint-Committee  should  be  brought  into 
existence,  and  empowered  to  consider  the  arrangements 
existing  for  supplying  ordinances  by  the  two  Churches 
throughout  the  country,  in  view  of  the  necessities  of  the 
population ;  to  advise  regarding  proposals  in  either 
Church  for  the  erection  of  new  preaching  stations  and 
Church  extension  charges  ;  and,  also,  to  consider  how 
advantage  may  best  be  taken  of  opportunities  which 
may  arise  for  uniting  charges  in  districts  where  one  con- 
gregation would  sufficiently  supply  the  spiritual  needs  of 
the  people." 

With  regard  to  the  wider  question  of  Union,  they 
presented  to  the  Supreme  Courts  of  1897  a  complete 
enumeration  of  all  the  matters  (the  formulas  of  sub- 
scription for  office-bearers  excepted)  that  would  require 
to  be  dealt  with,  in  the  event  of  Union  being  proceeded 
with,  namely,  The  Courts  of  the  Church ;  the  Training 
for  the  Ministry  ;  the  Provision  for  Maintenance  of  the 
Ministry  ;  and  Finance.  In  this  task  they  were  greatly 
assisted  by  what  had  been  done  in  the  former  negotia- 
tions, and  large  excerpts  were  given  from  the  Assembly 
Records  of  1868  and  1869.  They  built  upon  foundations 
already  laid. 

The  Free  Church  Committee,  during  that  year,  also 
intimated  to  the  United  Presbyterian  Committee  that 
their  report  to  the  Assembly  would  be  drawn  on  lines 
which,  should  they  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
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Assembly,  would  open  the  way  for  the  two  Committees 
entering  into  conference  upon  all  questions  bearing  on 
incorporating  Union.  So  far  as  the  Free  Church  Com- 
mittee was  concerned,  the  die  was  cast.  It  would  have 
been  fatal  to  have  drawn  back  after  that.  1897  was 
therefore  a  highly  critical  year — a  year  of  challenge. 
The  motion  proposed  by  Principal  Rainy  included  the 
following  decisive  clause  : 

"  The  General  Assembly,  deeply  impressed  with  the 
duty  lying  on  the  Churches  of  Christ  to  manifest  to  the 
world,  as  far  as  possible,  their  oneness  in  their  common 
Head,  and,  in  particular,  impressed  with  the  desirableness 
of  Union  between  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland, 
if  that  can  be  effected  without  the  sacrifice  of  principle, 
cordially  welcome  the  renewed  Declaration  made  by 
the  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  that,  in 
their  opinion,  '  the  religious  necessities  of  the  country 
and  the  situation  of  the  two  Churches  point  to  an  in- 
corporating Union  as  alone  adequate  to  the  present 
circumstances,'  and  warmly  reciprocate  the  brotherly 
feelings  which  the  Synod's  action  expresses.  Accordingly, 
in  the  earnest  hope  and  prayer  that  there  may  prove  to 
be  no  bar  to  Union  between  Churches  already  so  closely 
related,  the  General  Assembly  reappoint  the  Committee, 
authorizing  and  instructing  them  to  consider  and  confer 
with  the  Committee  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
regarding  the  practical  questions  which  bear  on  in- 
corporating Union,  and  to  report  to  next  General 
Assembly."  1 

Speaking  to  the  motion,  Principal  Rainy  clearly 
indicated  that  he  had  become  convinced  that  the  Churches 
should  aim  at  immediate  Union  ;  and  that,  if  they  re- 
solved to  start  upon  that  journey,  there  should  be  no 
turning  back.  He  foreshadowed  the  method  which 
seemed  to  him  to  be  best  calculated  to  bring  their  efforts 
to  a  successful  conclusion,  namely,  that  both  Churches 

1  Free  Church  Assembly  Proceedings,  1897,  p.  119. 
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should  come  into  the  Union  with  all  their  testimonies 
and  liberties  intact,  and  retain  them  in  the  United 
Church. 

Dr.  Rainy 's  motion  was  carried  with  practical  un- 
animity after  twenty-seven  votes  had  been  recorded  for 
an  amendment  proposing  to  bring  to  an  end  all  further 
proceedings  towards  incorporating  Union,  and  en- 
joining the  Committee  to  limit  themselves  to  questions 
of  co-operation.  The  year  1897  to  1898  practically 
brought  the  labours  of  the  Committee  to  an  end,  as  far  as 
the  preliminaries  to  Union  were  concerned. 

This  had  been  rendered  possible  only  by  the  work  done 
in  the  ten  years  of  negotiation  that  had  ended  in  failure. 
Difficulties  were  quickly  overcome  that  otherwise  might 
have  taken  years  to  adjust. 

The  question  of  the  Formula  of  Subscription  for 
ministers  and  office-bearers,  which  had  not  hitherto 
been  touched,  and  which  was  the  most  critical  of  all  the 
subjects  at  issue,  was  dealt  with  in  a  broad  and  statesman- 
like way.  Special  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that,  in 
addition  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  common 
to  both,  each  Church  had  something  distinctive  to  which 
it  required  assent. 

The  Free  Church  Formula  had  the  Claim  of  Right  of 
1842  and  the  Protest  of  1843  ;  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  basis  of  Union  of  1847,  an^  also  the  Larger 
and  Shorter  Catechisms  as  among  its  standards.  While 
the  Declaratory  Acts  of  the  two  Churches  varied  only 
slightly,  a  special  difference  arose  from  the  fact  that, 
in  the  Free  Church,  the  Act  was  put  in  the  form  that  a 
minister  could  avail  himself  of  it  or  not  as  he  pleased  ; 
whereas  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Formula,  the  accept- 
ance of  the  standards  was  made  "  in  view  of  the  explana- 
tions contained  in  the  Declaratory  Act  of  Synod  there- 
anent."  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  every  one  would 
wish  to  avail  himself  of  it. 

The  method  of  dealing  with  these  difficulties  was  on 
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the  broadest  lines  of  mutual  respect  and  sympathy. 
Each  man  was  completely  free  to  hold  his  own  convic- 
tions. All  that  he  was  prevented  from  doing  was  from 
imposing  his  convictions  on  others. 

The  various  Acts  were  enumerated  in  a  preamble  ; 
and  the  minister  or  office-bearer  who  was  being  or- 
dained was  informed  that  he  was  free,  in  giving  assent 
to  the  questions  of  the  Formula,  to  take  advantage  of 
any  or  all  of  them.  This  method,  of  course,  did  not 
please  everybody.  The  minority  in  the  Free  Church 
Assembly  thought  that  the  Committee  were  attempting 
to  bring  together  oil  and  water,  to  cement  things  in 
themselves  mutually  repulsive. 

When  this  report  was  laid  on  the  table,  it  became 
clear  that  the  year  1898  would  be  decisive  as  to  whether 
Union  would  be  proceeded  with.  There  is  little  wonder 
that  for  the  first  time  Dissent  showed  its  true  inwardness. 
Antagonism  to  Union,  which  had  been  always  cherished 
by  a  small  minority,  became  now  definite  and  threaten- 
ing. Before  the  debate  began,  a  protest  was  laid  on  the 
table,  signed  by  eight  ministers  and  four  elders,  to  the 
effect  "  that,  while  the  protesters  might  see  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  take  part  in  the  discussion,  they  must  not  be 
held  as  admitting  that  the  proposals  contained  in  the 
report  were  such  as  the  Church  could  competently 
adopt ;  and  they  protested  that  they  would  not  be  held 
as  committed  to  the  decision  of  the  Assembly  anent  the 
same,  or  prejudiced  thereby  in  their  con  tendings  for  the 
Constitution  of  the  Church." 

This  protest  clearly  pointed  to  legal  proceedings 
should  the  Church,  in  spite  of  their  dissents,  proceed  to 
unite  with  the  Voluntaries.  The  Assembly,  however,  were 
not  to  be  intimidated.  The  Committee  recommended 
that  the  Union  report  should  be  sent  down  to  Presby- 
teries for  their  approval,  and  for  any  suggestions  they 
might  make.  The  United  Presbyterian  Synod  included 
Sessions  in  its  remit,  and  even  instructed  these  to  bring 
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the  matter  carefully  before  their  congregations.  The 
Free  Church  Assembly  contented  itself  with  instructing 
Presbyteries  to  acquaint  Sessions  and  the  Christian 
people  within  their  bounds  of  all  that  was  taking  place  : 

"  They  were  to  take  such  measures  as  seemed  to  them 
most  suitable  for  informing  and  interesting  the  congre- 
gations of  the  Church  with  the  present  movement." 
Much  was  afterwards  made  of  that  fact,  as  it  was  urged 
that  congregations  had  never  been  consulted. 

During  the  year  1898  to  1899  returns  from  Presby- 
teries, on  the  Remit  regarding  the  Union  proposals,  were 
strongly  favourable,  not  a  Presbytery  in  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church  voting  against,  and  in  the  Free 
Church  only  four  out  of  seventy-five.  By  an  over- 
whelming majority,  the  Assembly  of  1899  agreed  to  the 
principle  of  Union,  and  resolved  to  send  down  to  Presby- 
teries, under  the  Barrier  Act,  an  overture  embracing  the 
plan  of  Union  as  agreed  to.  Similarly  the  Uniting  Act 
itself  was  sent  down  under  the  Barrier  Act  in  1900.* 

Meanwhile  the  small  minority,  represented  in  the 
Assembly  by  a  number  of  votes  that  never  exceeded 
seventy  and  fell  in  the  last  vote  as  low  as  twenty- 
seven,  became  ever  more  insistent  and  threatened  that 
they  would  appeal  to  the  civil  law.  It  has  sometimes 
been  stated  that  the  Free  Church  leaders,  through  lack 
of  foresight,  had  never  anticipated  a  resort  to  law,  or 
supposed  that,  if  such  an  appeal  were  made,  it  would 
have  any  chance  of  being  successful. 

According  to  this  view,  the  Free  Church  walked  into 
the  net  blindfold. 

The  biographer  of  Principal  Rainy  proves  that  that 
was  not  the  case.  The  Uniting  Act  was  drawn  up  with 

1  The  Barrier  Act  was  an  Act  passed  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  in 
1697  which  provided  "  That  before  any  Act  be  passed  which  is  to  be 
binding  upon  the  whole  Church,  it  be  first  proposed  to  the  Assembly 
as  an  overture,  and,  being  approved  by  it,  receive  afterwards  the 
sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  Presbyteries." — Acts  of  Assembly,  p.  260. 
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the  greatest  care,  and  received  the  benefit  of  the  advice 
of  the  whole  Law  Committee  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  of 
eminent  counsel.  Principal  Rainy,  and  those  who  acted 
with  him,  all  along  thought  that,  law  being  what  it  is, 
there  was  a  chance  of  an  adverse  decision,  in  the  event 
of  an  appeal  to  its  tribunal. 

The  step  towards  Union  was  deliberately  undertaken 
in  the  face  of  all  possible  dangers. 

If  the  Free  Church  had  allowed  itself  to  be  intimi- 
dated by  threats,  it  would  never  have  been  able  either  then 
or  in  the  future  to  unite  with  any  Church  on  equal  terms, 
or  to  get  clear  of  the  touch  of  the  Dead  Hand.  Every- 
thing possible  was  done  to  propitiate  the  minority, 
and  even  at  the  last  moment  a  Declaration,  not  very 
acceptable  to  United  Presbyterians,  was  emitted,  which, 
it  was  hoped,  might  reconcile  those  who  were  still  hesitat- 
ing. These  efforts  proved  unavailing.  In  October  1900, 
although  the  vote  for  Union  was  carried  by  643  to  27, 
and  the  returns  from  Presbyteries  under  the  Barrier  Act 
showed  that  of  83  Presbyteries  only  four  were  against, 
and  not  a  single  Synod  ;  yet  the  small  minority  declared 
that  they  were  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  claimed 
that  all  who  took  part  in  the  Union  might  be  lawfully 
held  as  having  withdrawn  from  the  membership  of  the 
Free  Church. 

The  Declaration,  solemnly  read  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Assembly,  was  received  with  loud  laughter,  but  an 
English  House  of  Lords  set  aside  the  verdict  of  the  whole 
Bench  of  Scottish  Judges,  and  ratified  that  claim.  The 
action  of  the  minority  was  a  repetition  of  1747,  when 
Adam  Gib  and  his  associates  excommunicated  the 
majority  of  the  Secession  ;  but  this  may  be  said  in 
favour  of  Adam  Gib,  that  he  did  not  treat  a  Court  of 
Law  as  a  higher  tribunal  than  the  Church  of  Christ. 

In  the  last  meeting  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Synod, 
greater  harmony  prevailed.  An  eye-witness  thus  de- 
scribes the  closing  scene  : 
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"  When  the  motion  was  put  from  the  Chair,  the 
Synod  rose  as  one  man,  a  forest  of  hands  waving  over- 
head. As  Dr.  Mair  describes  the  scene,  it  was  as  if  not 
the  Synod  simply  but  |the  floor  itself,  with  all  upon  it, 
had  climbed  up  before  him.  When  he  put  the  contrary, 
no  one  appeared  ;  and  after  [his  emphatic  declaration, 
'  I  see  no  one,'  the  Synod  found  vent  for  its  gratifica- 
tion in  the  old  doxology,  '  Praise  God  from  whom  all 
blessings  flow.' " l 

What  happened  afterwards  is  a  matter  of  present-day 
history.  The  United  Church  was  deprived  of  all  Free 
Church  property.  Parliament  had  to  interfere  on  the 
ground  that  the  legal  Free  Church  could  not  administer 
the  Trust,  and  through  the  action  of  a  Special  Commission 
restored  a  large  proportion  of  what  the  law  had  taken. 
The  Church  responded  magnificently  to  the  call  to  make 
up  what  had  been  lost.  Although  seriously  weakened  in 
material  resources,  the  United  Church  made  up  for  what 
it  lost,  in  increased  spiritual  vigour  and  power  ;  and  in 
the  attainment  at  an  earlier  period  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  possible  of  that  unity  which  is  abiding 
strength. 

This  book  might  properly  end  here.  The  United 
Presbyterian  Church  is  no  more.  It  has  lost  itself  in  a 
fuller  life,  and  its  genius  is  now  absorbed  in  that  of  the 
larger  Church.  But  the  desire  for  Union  which  has 
distinguished  it  throughout  its  history,  and  which  it  never 
failed  to  gratify  whenever  that  was  possible  in  consistence 
with  adherence  to  principle,  is  present  still,  and  will  not 
fail  to  bear  its  part  in  effecting  still  greater  Unions  in  the 
future.  It  is  certain  that  the  other  partner  in  the  United 
Free  Church  will  not  be  behindhand  in  this  spirit.  The 
subject  of  a  larger  Union  has  been  before  the  country  for 
nine  years,  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  bringing 
this  book  to  a  close  to  state  what  the  prospects  are  at 
the  present  time.  In  1908  a  communication  came  from 

1  United  Presbyterian  Magazine,  1900,  p.  545. 
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the   Church   of   Scotland  to  the   United  Free  Church, 
suggesting — 

'  That  the  two  Churches  should  confer  in  a  friendly 
and  generous  spirit  on  the  present  ecclesiastical  situation 
in  Scotland  ;  and  more  especially,  in  the  meantime,  with 
a  view  to  discover  in  what  manner  a  larger  measure  of 
Christian  fellowship  and  co-operation  than  now  exists 
may  be  secured,  and  the  way  further  prepared  for  that 
closer  union  for  which  many  hearts  now  eagerly  long  and 
pray." 

This  was  very  much  the  same  kind  of  invitation  as 
the  Free  Church  extended  to  the  United  Presbyterian 
in  1896,  when  the  latter  replied  that  only  an  incorporating 
Union  would  meet  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  The 
reply  of  the  United  Free  Church  Assembly  bore  a  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  Synod  in  that  memorable  year. 
Possibly  the  United  Free  Church  had  learned  something 
from  the  comparative  futility  of  co-operation  between 
1873  and  1900  ;  and  in  the  present  case,  a  new  element 
of  complication  was  introduced  by  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  two  co-operating  Churches  would  continue  in 
State  connection.  What  possibilities  of  friction,  mis- 
understanding, and  dispeace  lay  in  this  suggested 
co-operation  !  Thus  the  United  Free  Church  replied  to 
the  communication  from  the  sister  Church  : 

"  That  they  were  prepared  to  enter  into  unrestricted 
conference  on  the  existing  ecclesiastical  situation,  and 
on  the  main  causes  which  keep  the  Churches  apart,  in 
the  earnest  hope  that,  by  God's  blessing,  misunder- 
standing and  hindrances  may  be  removed,  and  the  great 
object  of  Presbyterian  Reunion  in  Scotland  thereby 
advanced." 

Out  of  that  sprang  the  present  Union  negotiations. 

This  offer  was  accepted  by  the  Established  Church, 
and  in  1909  a  Joint-Committee,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
members  from  each  Church,  was  appointed.  Since  that 
day  they  have  been  in  conference  as  to  the  main  causes 
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that  keep  the  two  Churches  apart,  and  are  seeking  to 
find  a  way  that  might  lead  to  Union.  These  conferences 
have,  to  some  extent,  been  interrupted  by  the  war ;  but 
so  far  as  the  work  done  by  them  has  been  brought  before 
the  Assemblies,  it  enables  us  to  appreciate  what  the 
obstacles  are  which  keep  the  Churches  apart,  and  to 
what  extent  we  may  cherish  the  hope  that  these  may 
eventually  be  overcome.  It  has  sometimes  been  said, 
that  if  half  a  dozen  business  men  could  be  brought  to- 
gether from  the  two  Churches  for  half  an  hour,  they 
could  settle  the  whole  question  of  Union.  A  settlement 
effected  in  such  a  haphazard  fashion  would  certainly  be 
superficial,  and  would  probably  soon  lead  to  fresh  dis- 
ruption. It  is  better  that  care  should  be  taken,  so  that 
the  great  Presbyterian  Church  that  is  to  be,  should  be 
founded  upon  a  rock,  and  that  when  storms  beat  and 
winds  blow,  it  shall  not  fall. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Union  have  been  found 
to  centre  in  two  main  causes — Spiritual  Independence 
and  National  Recognition  of  religion,  upon  which  different 
views  are  held  in  the  two  Churches.  An  effort  is  being 
made  to  see  if  a  way  can  be  found  to  reconcile  these 
opposing  views.  Very  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  with  regard  to  the  first,  the  Spiritual  Freedom  of 
the  Church. 

The  Established  Church  Committee,  at  the  beginning, 
frankly  stated  that  they  believed  they  already  had 
Spiritual  Freedom,  and  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  such 
limitations  as  connection  with  the  State  imposed  ;  but 
they  recognized  that  the  history,  tradition,  and  outlook 
of  the  United  Free  Church  were  such  that,  in  the  event 
of  Union,  a  larger  measure  of  Spiritual  Freedom  would 
have  to  be  secured ;  and  that — 

"  In  the  circumstances  of  the  present  day,  and  for 
the  sake  of  reunion,  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  prepared 
to  seek,  and  recognizes  the  expediency  of  procuring,  the 
recognition  of  powers  of  separate  action  which  would 
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be  a  practical  satisfaction  of  the  conception  of  Spiritual 
Freedom  entertained  by  the  United  Free  Church,  and 
would,  at  the  same  time,  be  quite  compatible  with  the 
historic  position  of  the  Church  of  Scotland."  * 

In  1912,  the  Church  of  Scotland  Committee,  on  its 
own  initiative,  drew  up  a  Memorandum  which  purported 
to  show  "  a  suggested  course  of  procedure,  and  of  possible 
legislation,  with  a  view  to  Presbyterian  Reunion  in 
Scotland."  They  sought  to  put  down  in  black  and  white 
the  result  of  the  conferences  they  had  had  with  the  other 
Committee,  and  thus  attempt  something  which  would  at 
least  form  a  basis  for  consideration.  The  Memorandum 
was  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  criticism  on  the  part  of 
the  United  Free  Church  ;  and  as  a  result,  the  Established 
Church  Committee  drew  up  a  series  of  Articles,  declaratory 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  matters 
spiritual,  which  might  prove  agreeable  to  both  Churches, 
and  after  adjustment  possibly  pave  the  way  for  Union. 

These  Articles  were  laid  on  the  table  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  although  they 
did  not  receive  any  sort  of  imprimatur  the  following 
finding  was  passed  regarding  them  : 

"  The  General  Assembly  receive  the  Draft  Articles 
declaratory  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  matters  spiritual  as  a  basis  for  further  discussion, 
recognizing  that  the  document  is  not  final  as  regards 
either  contents  or  expression,  and  that  it  would  be 
inexpedient  at  this  stage  for  the  Assembly  to  pro- 
nounce any  judgment  upon  the  proposals  contained 
therein. 

"  The  General  Assembly  further  resolve  that  the  Draft 
be  transmitted  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Free  Church,  and  that  they  be  invited  to  regard  it  not 
as  a  final  document  submitted  for  their  approval,  but  as 
a  basis  for  further  discussion,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  Articles  on  these  lines  would  be  likely  to  meet 

1  Joint  Report,  191 1. 
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the  difficulties  which  have  been  disclosed  in  confer- 
ence." * 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Assembly  did  not  in  any 
way  commit  itself  to  these  Articles.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  war  they  would  at  least  have  been  before  the  Presby- 
teries of  the  Church,  and  some  idea  could  have  been 
formed  as  to  how  they  would  be  received. 

They  have  also  been  communicated  to  the  United 
Free  Church  Committee,  but  no  opinion  as  yet  has  been  ex- 
pressed upon  them.  They  stand,  however,  as  an  attempt 
by  a  large  and  representative  Committee  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  to  suggest  a  way  by  which  that  Church  could 
put  itself  in  a  position  whereby  Union  with  other  Churches 
might  be  accomplished. 

The  document  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  while  to 
many  United  Free  Churchmen  no  doubt  criticism  will 
occur,  it  will  still  be  held  to  represent  a  large  step  forward, 
and  will  undoubtedly,  if  generally  accepted  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  pave  the  way  for  Union.  The  most  notable 
Articles  in  it  are  those  which  define  the  Spiritual  Freedom 
which  it  is  intended  to  seek  : 

ARTICLE  IV. 

"  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  King  and  Head  of  His 
Church,  hath  therein  appointed  a  government  in  the 
hands  of  church  office-bearers,  distinct  from  and  not 
subordinate  in,  its  own  province  to  civil  government. 
The  Church  of  Scotland,  while  acknowledging  the  divine 
appointment  and  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  within 
his  own  sphere,  and  holding  that  the  nation  acting  in  its 
corporate  capacity  ought  to  render  homage  to  God  and 
promote  in  all  appropriate  ways  the  interests  of  His 
kingdom,  declares  that  it  receives  from  its  Head,  and 
from  Him  alone,  the  right  and  power  subject  to  no  civil 

1  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  General  A  ssembly,  United  Free  Church, 
1914,  p.  371. 
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authority  to  legislate,  and  to  adjudicate  finally,  in  ail 
matters  of  doctrine,  worship,  government,  and  discipline 
in  the  Church,  including  the  right  to  determine  all  ques- 
tions concerning  membership  and  office,  in  the  Church,  the 
constitutions  of  its  courts,  and  the  mode  of  election  of  its 
office-bearers,  and  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the  spheres 
of  labour  of  its  ministers  and  other  office-bearers." 


ARTICLE  VI. 

"  The  Church  has  the  inherent  right,  free  from  inter- 
ference by  civil  authority,  but  under  the  safeguards  for 
deliberate  action  and  legislation  provided  by  the  Church 
itself,  to  declare  the  sense  in  which  it  understands  its 
Confession  of  Faith,  to  modify  the  forms  of  expression 
therein,  or  to  formulate  other  doctrinal  statements,  and 
to  define  the  relation  thereto  of  its  office-bearers  and 
members,  but  always  in  agreement  with  the  word  of  God 
and  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  con- 
tained in  the  said  Confession,  of  which  agreement  the 
Church  shall  be  sole  judge,  and  with  due  regard  to 
liberty  of  opinion  in  points  which  do  not  enter  into 
the  substance  of  the  faith." 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

"The  Church  has  the  right  to  interpret  these  Articles 
and,  subject  to  the  safeguards  for  deliberate  action 
and  legislation  provided  by  the  Church  itself,  to  modify 
or  add  to  them ;  but  the  Church,  as  a  branch  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  unalterably  adhering  to  the  declaration 
of  faith  and  duty  set  forth  in  the  first  Article  hereof, 
and  solemnly  recognizing  its  sacred  trust  to  defend  and 
to  transmit  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  unto  the  saints, 
declares  that  acceptance  of  the  word  of  God  as  the 
supreme  rule  of  faith  and  life,  and  fidelity  to  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  the  Christian  faith  which  are  founded 
21 
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upon  the  word  of  God,  and  received  in  His  Church,  are 
essential  to  the  continuity  and  identity  of  the  corporate 
life  of  this  Church.  The  Church  also  holds  that  Presby- 
terian Church  government  being  agreeable  to  the  word 
of  God,  and  consonant  with  the  religious  traditions  of  the 
Scottish  people,  is  the  only  form  of  government  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland."  1 

Other  Articles  affirm  the  right  to  unite  without 
loss  of  identity  with  any  other  Church  on  terms  consistent 
with  the  Articles  ;  to  interpret  the  Articles  themselves 
and,  subject  to  certain  safeguards,  to  modify  and  alter 
them. 

These  Articles  have  been  described  by  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York 
on  Church  and  State,  which  has  been  considering  the 
relationship  of  Church  and  State  in  England,  in  language 
almost  of  panegyric,  as  follows  : 

"  The  breadth,  completeness,  and  uncompromising 
character  of  this  Declaration  make  it  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable expositions  in  modern  times  of  the  meaning 
of  spiritual  independence,  and  it  furnishes,  together  with 
the  constitutional  systems  of  other  Anglican  Churches, 
a  standard  of  comparison  by  which  the  present  position 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  the  matter  of  autonomy  may 
be  estimated."  2 

The  question  of  the  teinds  has  never  been  discussed. 
The  Established  Church  has  laid  it  down  several  times  that 
they  must  not  be  secularized. 

The  Joint-Committee,  however,  has  never  faced  the 
question,  but  the  attitude  of  the  United  Free  Church,  as 
a  whole,  is  probably  well  expressed  in  the  words  used  by 
the  Joint-Convener,  who  reported  in  1912  : 

"  Give  us  a  clear,  fair,  and  final  settlement  of  the 
relation  of  Church  and  State  in  Scotland.  Let  the 

1  United  Free  Church  Proceedings,  1914,  p.  372. 

2  Report  of  the  Archbishops'  Committee  on  Church  and  State,  p.  37. 
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Church  of  Scotland  be  enabled  to  stand  side  by  side 
and  face  to  face  with  us,  clear  of  all  entanglements  and 
hindrances.  Let  them  inflict  no  injury  on  any  personal 
interest  involved.  Let  them  come  under  no  obligation, 
bond,  or  pledge  of  honour  to  the  State  because  of  the 
enabling  Act,  and  the  question  of  teinds  will  settle  itself 
without  dividing  this  Church,  as  it  certainly  will  if  pre- 
maturely discussed  on  theoretical  grounds.  The  money 
question  is  not  the  first  but  the  very  last  we  should  take 
into  conference."  l 

All  this  helps  us  to  cherish  some  hope  that  the  Presby- 
terians in  Scotland  may  yet  become  one,  but  the  end 
seems  still  a  good  way  off.  Whether  a  still  more  compre- 
hensive Union  may  be  expected,  short  of  the  millennium, 
is  a  question  which  will  be  answered  according  to  the 
temperament  of  each  individual.  In  some  of  the  Colonies, 
proposals  to  unite  Presbyterianism  with  Congregation- 
alism and  Methodism  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
Episcopacy  on  the  other,  have  been  put  forward.  These 
proposals  do  not  belong  to  the  domain  of  practical 
politics  as  long  as  there  is  a  bar  to  free  interchange  in 
pulpit  ministrations,  or  a  disposition  to  question  the 
validity  of  Presbyterian  orders.  However,  the  new 
spirit  that  is  at  work  is  one  that  should  be  earnestly 
cultivated,  and  is  certainly  in  the  way  of  obedience 
to  Christ's  command  : 

'  That  they  all  may  be  one  ;  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in 
Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us  : 
that  the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me." 

Meanwhile  the  unity  of  the  spirit  is  still  open  to 
us,  and  should  not  be  thought  lightly  of.  Should  the 
Churches  ever  attain  to  the  fuller  ideal  of  oneness  in  things 
both  outward  and  inward,  then  they  will  owe  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  in  times  past  made  great 
sacrifices  on  behalf  of  what  they  believed  vital,  and 
whose  contendings  would  be  gathered  up  into  the  harmony 

1  United  Free  Church  Assembly  Proceedings,  1912. 
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of  a  reconciled  Church.  Something  of  permanent  value 
has  been  left  as  the  result  of  their  sacrifices  ;  for  these 
have  been  wrought  into  that  measure  of  peace  which  we 
now  enjoy,  and  will  become  part  of  the  heritage  of  the 
Union  that  is  to  be. 
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